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PREFACE. 



fif presenting the following namtiTe to the public, the author is 
fully conscious that it has many imperfections ; but she is anxious 
that a right estimate should be formed of its character. It is not 
a work of fiction, but a collection of facts, thrown together into 
one tale, with scarcely any additions, and few oth«r alterslions 
than those which were absolutely necessary, in order to disguise 
names, places, and dates. 

It has fidlen to her lot, to witness many of the evils attendant 
on the too common practice of sending young persons to the con- 
tinent, at that very period of life when the mind is most unguard- 
ed, the fieelings most susceptible, and the principles most uncer- 
tain. She has seen the snares spread for the inexperienced, the 
spells thrown over the warm imagination, the &scinations en- 
twined round the youthful heart, by that most dangerous system 
of fiilse religion, which, appealing with almost irresistible power 
to the tenses, through them prostrates the reasoning faculties, 
and thus silently, but surely, weaves its &tal net around the un* 
suspecting victim. She has thus seen the foundation of a Pro* 
testant education sapped and undermined, till the promising faWic, 
reared by parental fondness, bas been levelled with the dust, and 
the deluded patents left to mourn their alienated child a prey to 
the seductions of Popery, or the not less probable danger of un* 
settled principles, and practical infidelity. 

It is, unfortunately, too much the custom with parents, to lull 
their minds into a false security on the subject, by requiring a 
promise firom the Romish instructors, to whom they eatrust their 
children, that iy> attempts shall be nad« to intai^ia wltk thftut 
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religion ; and, satisfied with this assurance, they persuade them- 
selves tiiat tiiere is no cause for fear. Alas! how greatly are 
they mistaken! The promises thus given are often indirectly, if 
not directly broken ; and even where there is a conscientious ad- 
herence to the engagement, there are a thousand perils and snares, 
inseparably and necessarily connected with a residence among, and 
constant intercourse with, the votaries of the Romish heresy, 
which can only be avoided through the special interposition of a 
merciful Providence. Let such parents remember the daily 
prayer they teach their children, — ^'* Lead us not into temptation,** 
— and the solemn warning addressed to them, by Him "who 
searcheth the heart, and trieth the reins," — ^^ Thou shalt not tempt 
the Lord thy God." 

No Roman CathoHc instructress could more conscientiously 
refrain from all intentUmal interference than Madame d'Elfort*, 
yet the Author again assures her readers, that the evils she has 
attempted to describe, as resulting &om a residence under her 
roof, are not, in any degree, either imaginary or exaggerated; 
neither are Madame d'Elfort, her establishment, and her pupils, 
at all fictitious. She could easily, and without any violation of 
truth, have deepened the picture with darker shades ; she could 
have painted an unhappy fiaither, deserted in his old age by two 
daughters, who had been taught that it was a meritorious work, 
and one which would secure their salvation, to bury themselves 
in the living deatii of a cloister, while by thus trampling on every 
filial duty, they brought down their parent's grey hairs with sor- 
row to the grave. She could have sketched the affecting picture 
ofabereavedmother, whose heart has been broken, and her re- 
maining days embittered, by the apostasy and undutifulness of an 
' only child, once her joy and hope amidst a life of severe trials and 
whose principles were gradually perverted by the inconsiderate in 
dulgence of a Protestant governess, who unreflectingly allowed her 
occasionally to attend a Popish chapel, and thus exposed her to the 
snares and artful machinations of the Papists. But she forbears ^ 
such instances have been but too frequent; her object was to 
point out the minute, every-day dangers connected with a Roman 
Catholic seminary, even under the most favorable circumstances ; 
and she trusts she has said enough fi>r that purpose. She hopes. 
that Chnstian parents, who value the principles, the immortal 
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Bouls) the eternal interests of their cliildren, will no longer send 
them forth "as sheep in the midst of wolves.'* 

If there are any parents so ignorant of the religion they profess, 
as to imagine that there is hut little real diflference hetween Pro- 
testantism and Popery, and that it is of no consequence what we 
believe, if we are but sincere in that beUef| the author would ear- 
nestly entreat them to study the Word of God with more atten- 
tion, and prayer for the teaching of the Holy Spirit; they will 
then see that "there is none other name under heaven, given 
among men, whereby we must be saved," but the name of Christ; 
" neither is there salvation in any other ;" and that, as the church 
of Rome substitutes many other methods of salvation, and many 
other Saviours, in the place of Him " whom God has anointed," 
she is essentially an anti-christian church, and therefore to be 
dreaded, as the greatest enemy to genuine Christianity. And if 
they are members of the church of England, she begs to refer 
them to the xviiith Article of their church, in confirmation of 
her assertion. 

Finally, she would say to all Protestant parents, whatever their 
peculiar sentiments may be, " Kyour children must go to France, 
place them at least in the hands of Protestants. There are many 
such establishments there, conducted by English instructors, 
where they may enjoy all the advantages of a French education, 
combined with the &r more important benefits of religious in- 
struction, on scriptural principles." If this simple narrative, — 
this " plain, unvarnished tale," should be made instrumental in 
preserving but one lamb of the Saviour's flock firom the snares, 
pitfalls, and innumerable perils of a Popish school, she will thank 
Him "without whom nothing is strong, nothing is holy that 
her humble labor " has not been in vain in the Lord." 



THE 



SCHOOL-GIRL IN FRANCE. 



CHAPTER 1 

THi: LETTER. 



Lead vm not Ibto temptation.— Matthxw vi. 13. 

It vrtB a b<eAutiful morning, in the early part of summer. The 
trees and fields were clothed with the loveliest verdure ; tiie fea- 
thered songsters of the grove were warbling a hymn of gratitude 
to their beneficent Creator ; the flowers seemed to breathe their 
Sweetest incense to his praise ; and every feature of the surround- 
ing landscape wore the aspect of peace and joy. 
. This sweet serenity of nature difiused its calming influence 
over the minds of two young friends, as, with arms fondly linked, 
they slowly walked alonp; a pleasant country-road, that led from 
their native village, within sight of the deep blue waters that roll 
through the British channel* Their thoughts were intent on evh- 
jects of deep importance to both ; yet, for some time, neither had 
spoken a word. 

^^Dear Caroline" at length. observed the elder, a pensive-look- 
ing girl of seventeen, whose dark eyes and hair gave additional 
interest to the paleness of her cheek, "how lovely, how very 
lovely is this scene ! but, oh, how long it may be ere we again be- 
hold it !» 

A smile of cheerful hope illumined the sweet countenance of 
her blue-eyed companion, as she repliedj "My dear, drooping 
Emily, you must not yiMd to liiese foreboding fencies. A year 
or two will soon pass away, and I trust we shall then return to 
this beloved spot, with minds improved by instruction, and hearts 
expanded, but not corrupted. Our education will then be finished, 
and our principles more firmly fixed-, by the experience we shall 
baye had, of the superidrity of truth over error.'' 
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" God grant it may be so !" exclaimed Emily, c'/asping her 
hands, iin the energy of her feelin|;s, " but I cannot altogether di- 
vest myself of a fearful apprehension, which makes me wish that 
our parents had not thought it necessary to send us to France, for 
that fashionable polish to our education, which is, after all, of so 
very little real value." 

*' Well,** replied Caroline, " I cannot enter into your view of the 
subject. I am quite delighted with the prospect of the new 
scenes, characters, and manners we shall witness, and the various 
sources of knowledge that will be open to us ; and 1 can fear no 
attraction in those empty, worldly pleasures, which we have 
already renounced, nor any danger in a religion, with the errors 
of which we are so thoroughly acquainted " 

"Perhaps I am wrong," said Emily, oJler a pause; "perhaps 
there is too much unbelief and distrust in my present fears; but 
oh! Caroline, when I reflect on my own weakness and insuffi- 
ciency ; when 1 think how ' averse to good and prone to ill ' my 
treacherous heart continually proves itself, and remember, at the 
same time, that I am soon to be exposed to those snares into 
which so many others have fallen, — I shrink back with involun- 
tary alarm from the contemplation." 

A deep sigh attested the sincerity of her fears, and she pressed 
her hand to her forehead in thoughtful dejection. 

" Dear Emily," said Caroline, affectionately pressing her hand, 
** do not thus distrust the power and faithfulness of God ; you 
know ' he giveth power to the faint, and to them that have no 
might he increaseth strength.' Remember how often dear Mr. 
Somerville has told us, that we could do nothing of ourselves, 
but that we must look to Christ, and there we should find help." 

" You are right, Caroline," replied Emily, her countenance re- 
suming somewhat of its usual mild, yet thoughtful serenity. 
** You know," continued she, smiling, "that I am a foolish crea- 
ture ; but I trust my Saviour's strength will be ' made perfect in 
my weakness.' " 

The two friends had now reached a turning in the road, from 
whence they perceived a servant approaching, with a letter in his 
hand. He presented it to Emily, who received it with an ex- 
pression of delight, which was re-echoed by her companion. 

** Let us take the road through the fields, that we may be able 
to read it," exclaimed Caroline. "Dear, dear Mr. Somerville! 
was' it not just like him to write immediately ?-«was it not just 
like a fiTther ?" 

" He has, indeed, been a father to us," observed Emily, " and I 
am sure this kind letter is worthy of his exalted character, as 
well as of his sacred office." , 

It was, as she expected, an epistle full of pastoral admonition, 
*ad ejpresMiiig the most friendly solicitude for their spiritual wel 
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^Jkre, Mr. Somei^ille. wrote in answer to a req\iest they had 
. made, tlxat he would favor them with directions for their guidance 
in the land of strangers. 

" As you tell me," said this excellent friend, " that your parents 
have permitted you to choose, for your school-resicfence, one of 
those favored spots in that spiritual wilderness, where the hless* 
ings of a scriptural ministry, and Christian fellowship, may be 
enjoyed, I feel much less concerned at your teipporary exile than 
I otherwise should ; at the same time that there is much less oc- 
casion for counsel, either from me or any other person. The 
directions you will find in your Bible, and in the other' religious 
books that you will take over with you, joined to the instructions 
of the pastor under whose ministry you will sit, and the promised 
and implored guidance of the Holy Spirit, will, I am persuaded, 
render any body of rules, to be drawn up by me, altogether unne- 
cessary. 

" If, however, it will afford you anjr satisfaction, that I should 
express ivy sentiments on the occasion, I will tell you, that Ae 
chief danger I should apprehend for you, in any case, would not 
be from the religion, but rather from the itrelimon of the country ; 
and it is against the latter, especially, that I would entreat you 
to be tranblingly on your ^uard. No one ought, indeed, to feel se- 
cure from the seductive influence of false principles, in situations 
where those principles are daily presented to the mind, and where 
there is not that protection against them, which is afforded by a 
frequent intercourse with the professors of the truth, and a regu- 
lar attendance on the simple and faithful preaching of the una- 
dulterated gospel. But, with the knowledge you possess, of what 
the religion of Jesus is, and what the tenets of popery are : and 
taking, as I am persuaded you will do, from the first, a decided ji9Xt 
for the one against the other, I do not anticipate that you will be 
in much danger, during your residence on the continent, of be- 
coming Roman Catholics. There is something in every doctrine, 
in every circumstance connected with that religion, so contrary to 
the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ, so different from its spirawU 
nature and soul-humbling influence ; and so discordant to the feel- 
ings of a renewed heart, which has deeply felt the necessity of a 
ym and^/WZ salvation in him, that I trust you will be in no 
great peril from its otherwise fascinating power. 

" I cannot say, however, that I am quite so easy with regard to 
the power of godliness, as I am in reference to the form of it. 
You will find it difficult, when living in the midst of ungodly 
society,— dwelling, as you most probably will, in an establishment 
where, with a superstitious regard to some externals, there pre- 
vails, notwithstanding, an habitual neglect of the life of religion ; 
you will find it difficult, I say, when mixing continually with 
light, frivolous, and worldly-minded persons, however motal ^-^4 
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Upright their character in other remects, to avctd lofling that tmU, 
that rdiih for spiritual things, which is, after all, the grtrnd enm 
Hal. Guard, then, chiefljr against thU anare; and ever keep in 
mind, of how little avail it would be that you should return to 
your country, Protestants in name and profession, and with aa 
nndiminished attachment to that ' fohn of sound words' in which 

!rou have been brought up, if^ at the same time, you should no 
onger be devoted in heart to the service of him who now appears 
in our eyes * the chiefest among ten thousand,' and the ' altogether 
lovely.'^ Such a conviction as this, joined with the use of the 
means to which it will naturally prompt, will form your best safe- 
guard, and most effectual protection, under him whose grace and 
detence I most sincerely implore on your behalf." 

" Keep near, I beseecn you, my dear young friends, to that Al« 
miffhty Saviour. Walk humbly and consistently vrith your Grod, 
and endeavor, above all things, by fervent prayer and diligent Bi- 
ble-reading, to cultivate an uninterrupted communion with him, 
and a spiritual and watchful frame or mind. Oh ! cling to Jesus 
with the ardor of faith, and you need not fear all the powers of 
hell combined. * He will cover you with his wings, and undef 
his feathers you will be safe ; his fidthfulness and truth shall be 
your shield and buckler.' I recommend the whole of that beauti- 
ful ninety-first Psalm to your frequent and attentive peruaud. 

" I pray that ' he who nath begun a good work in you vriU per- 
form it until the day of Christ' To his merciful guidance I com- 
mit you both. May he not only ' keep you firom foUing,' but bless 
you with a very abundant measure of the influences of his Holy 
Spirit. May he ' shed his love abroad in your hearts,' enrich yon 
with all the *fhdts of the Spirit,' and enable you ever to rejdee 
in 3rour Saviour, * with joy unspeakable, and full of glory.* 

*' Mrs. Somerville presents her most affectionate regards, and 
joins in every prayer for your spiritual prosperity, with 
Your very sincere friend, 

Chablbs Soxbbvillb." 
19th June." 



CHAPTER II. 

THE FAS£W£LL VISIT. 
;i will not ML thee, nor forsake thee.-^oflBUA i. 6. 

AjrTx& the conversation related in the fore^^oing chapter, it is un- 
necessary to say much of the previous hi8tor3r of Caroline How- 
ard and Emily Mortimer. Thev were cousins, and had, from 
their in&ncy, been so much together, that the most sisterly affec- 
tion and confidence subsisted between them. Their characters, 
indeed, were essentially different ; but the contrast they presented 
only served ta endear uxem more fondly to each other. 

Caroline had been nursed in the lap of parental indulgence, 
and the sunn^ brightness of her disposition Imd scarcely been ob- 
scured by a single cloud. She possessed a softness and pliability 
of ten^r, which made her truly amiable ; but her character was 
pincijMtlly marked by an extreme susceptibility of feeling, which, 
in after life, mi|^t prove a dangerous snare. 

Emilv had lost her mother in early childhood, and this severe 
loss had been but ill supplied by a mother-in-law, who considered 
it a duty to thwart her every inclination, and to brine her up un- 
der a system of continual restraint and coercion. The perpetual 
vexations, and trials of temper, arising from this circumstance, 
had saddened a disposition naturally buoyant, and thrown a deep 
•hade of thoughtfulness over the native enuusiMm of her character. 

The cousins had been sent to the same school, in a neighboring 
town, and remained there three years. During that time they 
were brought under the fidthful preaching of the gospel ; a privi- 
ly they had never enjoyed before. The labors of Mr. Somer- 
viUe had been greatly blessed to them *, and through the influence 
of that Divine Spirit, who alone can make His own word effectual, 
they were enabled to devote themselves to the service of their 
God. The effects of this happy change were visible in the cha- 
racter and conduct of both. It regulated, without lessening, th« 
extreme sensibility of the one, while it elevated and sanctifl^ the 
ardent imagination and enthuaastic feelings of the other. 

On returning to their paternal homes, Siey carefully treasured 
the many excellent counsels of their feithful and beloved pastor. 
They did not shrink from avowing their attachment to the. princi- 
ples of the gospel ; but though mey met with some opposition, 
and many petty persecutions, m the shape of temptation, ridicules 
and vexatious anno3rances, they endeavored, by an humble and 
consistent walk, to " adorn the doctrine of Gfod their Saviour in 
all things.'* They were, however, young and inejq^enced, and 
felt that they g/eatly needed an Almighty aim tp uj^hoR^hftou 
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As the gospel was but little known in that part of the countiy, 
they considered it a peculiar piivilege that, through the introduc* 
tion of Mr. Soraerville, they enjoyed the friendship of an elderly 
clergyman and his wife, whose distinguished piety, and Christian 
kindness, made their society and counsels invaluable. 

Mr. Morton, who was rector of a neighboring parish, was a 
man venerable for his years and experience, respected for his up- 
rightness and consistency, and beloved for his active Christian 
benevolence. There was a patriarchal simplicity in his manners, 
which peculiarly fitted him for the office he filled ; and while the 
uncompromising faithfulness of his ministerial character pointed 
him out as the firm defender of evangelical truth, the kindness of 
his heart, and the assiduity with which, in imitation of his divine 
Master, " he went about doing good," proved him the sjrmpathiz- 
ing and affectionate father of his flock. 

Mrs. Morton was, without exception, the most charming wo- ' 
man the cousins had ever seen. She was about fifty, remarkably 
pleasing in person, and affable in address. Her manners were 
elegant, yet perfectly unstudied ; her countenance expressive of 
every benevolent feeling ; and there was a nameless charm in 
everything she did — an inexpressible something, so sweet, so cap- 
tivating, that no heart endowed with sensibility could resist its 
powerful attraction. It was the unaffected simplicity and candor, 
the warm and spontaneous kindness, of a heart overflowing with 
Christian love, that shed a holy benignity over her every word ox^ 
action, and made her the object of enthusiastic affection, to all 
those who were privileged to call themselves her friends. 

Emily and Caroline had now been some months at home, when 
they were suddenly informed that it was their parents' intention 
to send them for a year or two to a French boarding-school, for 
the purpose of completing their education in the language of that 
country. This, although the ostensible, was not the oAy reason 
that prompted this determination. This strange adoption of fa- 
natical opinions, — as the change in their religious principles was 
called, — ^had been a source of much vexation to their respective 
' families, and had disappointed many a long-cherished expecta- 
tion ; and it was hoped that an introduction to different scenes 
and pursuits, a removal from serious friends and associations, and, 
above all, an immersion in the gaieties of French society, would 
be successful in eradicating those impressions which every effort 
had hitherto failed to overcome ; besides imparting that artificial 
polish to their manners, which the frequent intercourse with 
France had now rendered so fashionable. 

Little did these short-sighted parents consider, or reflect on, the 
dangers to which they were thus exposing their children } they 
never once thought either of the religion or irreligion of the place 
to which they were about to send them. But not so Mr. and Mrs. 
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Mortofi. They saw the necessity of endeavoring to counteract 
the evil, and advised their young Mends to request that they 

might be permitted to choose a school in the town of S 

where they knew that an English place of worship existed, and 
the unspeaiable advantages of a gospel ministry, and a small cir- 
cle of serious Christians, might be enjoyed. Emily and Caroline 
thankfully accepted the suggestion, and, after some difficulty, sue 
ceeded in obtaining their request 

They were on their road to Clifden parsonage, to visit these ex- 
cellent friends for the last time before they left England, and once 
more listen to the blessed acccents of Christian friendship and 
advice, when Mr. SomerviUe's letter arrived, with the important 
counsels they had requested. It furnished them with most inter- 
esting subjects of conversation, till the modest spire of CUfdon 
church emerged to their view, from its sunx>unding screen of an- 
cient and lofty trees. 

A group of cottages and farm-houses, remarkable for their neat • 
ness, and their appearance of rustic comfort, encompassed this 
venerable edifice. It was of antique, and extremely plain archi- 
tecture, and its walls were darkened by the hand of time. The 
church-yard was equally unadorned, and contained few monu- 
ments more elegant than the plain white tomb-stone, on which 
were simply engraven the name and age of the person whose re- 
mains it covered. But the grass that profusely mantled the graves 
was remarkably green and fresh, and the humble daisy, with its 
blossoms of silvery white, or slightly tinged with a shade of deli- 
cate pinkv bespangled in wild luxuriance the peaceful abode of 
the dead. 

Behind the churchyard was the parsonage; it was originally a 
low, rambling and irregular building, but one end of it had been 
rebuilt in a more modem style, for the convenience of its inhabit- 
ants, and though it had no claims to architectural beauty, pre- 
sented an appearance of great neatness and comfort 

When the cousins opened the little white wicket-gate in front, 
their senses were immediately saluted with the periume of the 
flowers, which grew in rich profusion round the smooth grass- 
plat ; but the most delightful fragrance seemed to arise from the 
beautiful borders of thyme, which were then in full bloom. " Oh !** 
exclaimed Caroline, "how truly may this spot be called 

* The sweet abode of piety and peace I' 

It seems to diffuse a holy calm over the mind ; and its loveliness 
is indeed a striking emblem of its dear inhabitants."^ 

Emily's heart responded warmly to this observation ; but that 
heart was too full for utterance, and thev silently proceeded to 
the house. Several beautiful pigeons, Mrs. Morton's favorite 
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protSgis, started at their approach from the parlor-wioLOvn, on 
the outside of which they nad just heen feeding from their mit- 
tress's hand, and flew to their dwelling in the garaen. A large and 
well-fed cat was basking in the sun before the door, and a pretty 
lap-doff ran to welcome the well-known visitors, with many a 
joyful Doimd, and many an artless caress. 

Mrs. Morton received her young friends with unaffected kind- 
ness ; Mr. Morton was absent, on one of his usual visits to hif 
sick parishioners, but he soon joined the little party, and entered 
with lively interest into their conversation. Emily communicated 
to her friends the contents of Mr. Somerville's letter. Mr. Morton 
expressed the warmest approbation of them, but did not seem 
quite so fearless as his friend, on the subject of Popish influence. 
He had passed a part of his youth in France, and was consequently 
well acquainted with the (Uinger. He therefore availed himself of 
the opportunity to give the cousins the most important cautions, 
and strongly exhorted them to be always on their guard. 

" Remember, my dear young friends," said this venerable man, 
" that Popery is a religion which appeals most powerfully to the 
senses ; which possesses every facility, from the seductive nature 
of its tenets, and the imposing splendor of its ceremonies, for 
dazzling the imagination, perverting the jttdgnient, and ensnaring 
the heart. I apprehend no danger for you from its grosser and 
more psdpable errors *, but there are subtieties in its system, to 
which a young and ardent mind is peculiarly exposed,— and per- 
haps more imminently so, if it takes a deep interest in religioo.*' 

The rest of the morning was spent in this interesting conver- 
sation, and the cousins treasured up with gratitude his friendly 
admonitions. After dinner, Mrs. Morton invited them once more 
to take a walk to the sea-side, where, at a short distance from the 
parsonage, was a beautiful little bay, the romantic scenery of 
wliich excited the admiration of all who beheld it. 

k is impossible tQ imagine anything more sweetly picturesque, 
than, the road which led to this spot. The hills which rose ab- 
ruptly on each side were clothed with delightful verdure, and 
formed between them a deep and lovely valley, diversified with 
pretty cottages, and small gardens carefully cultivated, and smiling 
m all the gay luxuriance of summer. A few sheep were peace* 
fully feeding on the hills; and a small rivulet, after gliding for 
some timeAvith a gentle murmur that was scarcely heud, rushed 
suddenly and noisily down the declivity, as if impatient to lose 
itself' in the waters of the ocean. An abrupt turning in the road 
conducted to a rustic little mill, and beyond it the eye rested on 
the romantic features of the bay, with its fantastic groups of rocks 
along the shore, while the deep blue expanse of the sea terminated 
the prospect on that side. 

Emily and Caroline walked by'Mrs. Morton, each clasping an 
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ami of tl^t amiable woman, and gazed on the scene with mindad 
feelings of pleasure, tenderness, and sorrow. They conversedon 
&e g^ness of him, who has clothed with so many charms this 
beautiful creation, and Mrs. Morton spoke, with the enthusiasm 
of deep feeling, of his tender love to his children-— of his covenant- 
mercies to his chosen — ^to those who are interested in his Son's 
salvation. She dw^t on the Idndness and compassion of that 
miehty and merciful Saviour ; — his tender sjrmpatny in the trials 
and sorrows of his people j-^'ond his unchangeable fiiithfulness, 
which is pledged to be their eternal safeguard. " Like as a &ither 
pitieth his children,** said she, *' so the Lord pitieth them that fear 
him. We have not an high priest who cannot be touched with 
a feeling of our infirmities, out was, in all points, tempted like as 
we are, yet without sin He is our nearest, our tenderest, and 
most sympathizing friend, one * who sticketh closer than a broth* 
er,' and who * will never leave us nor forsake us.* * Oh I how 
great is his goodness, and how great is his beauty I* How inex- 
pressibly blessed are those who have this Saviour for their por- 
tion!*' 

Mrs. Morton's countenance glowed with animation, and her 
youn^ fiiends hung on her eveiy word witkfeelings of unutterable 
a£fection. They were now standing on the projecting brow of a 
cliff, which commanded an extensive view of^the surrounding 
objects. They sat down on the soft giass, and contemplated the 
beauty of the scene. Beneath them lay the mighty ocean, ua- 
Tufflea as a peaceful lake ; its rippling viraves genUy stealing over 
a bed of smooth sand, or dashing their harmless spray around the 
locks that obstructed their progress. A few fishing boats were 
slowly gliding over its azure bosom, and the white sails of a ship 
in the distance agreeably contrasted with the sparkling waters. 
In the valley behmd them all was peace and rural beauty; the 
sweet murmur of the felling stream, and the no less pleasing echo 
of the waves, were the only sounds that broke on the silence of 
the evening' air. 

Absorbed b^ the interest of their conversation, the three friends 
lingered in tms beautiful spot, till the declining rays of the sun, 
tinging the clouds with purple and gold, warned them to return to 
the i>arsonage. As they were leaving their seat on the cliff, the 
cousins paused to take a fiirewell look, and their eyes were suf- 
Insed with tears, as they thought on the time that must elapse, 
ere they could hope agam to see this endeared and interestiqg 
apot 

The richest hues of sunset, as the great luminary disappeared 
behind the hiUs,had spread themselves over the horizon, and 
evening was ** drawing ner cnmison curtains round,** when they 
leached the parsonage. Mr. Merton viras waiting for them, and 
thaysatdowntothetaaptabk. DustDii tlbi^tx^ilA;ii^^'»»^ 
2* 
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the conversation of the morning was resumed, and the pious pu 
tor, and his excellent wife, bestowed many a parting counsel on 
their youthful friends. But the shades of night closed around, 
and the moon, rising in silver radiance, warned Emily and Caro- 
line that it was time to return home. Before they parted, how- 
ever, they all knelt in fervent prayer, and Mr. Morton conmiended 
them to the protection of divine grace. He dwelt, with affec- 
tionate minuteness, on the nature of their case ; ^ir tempta- 
tions, and their wants *, and implored, with great earnestness, 
those blessings which were suited to their peculiar circumstances. 
He pleaded, with the ardor of faith, the rich and immutable 
promises of the gospel, and committed them to the care of their 
neavenly Father, with all the humble boldness of holv, filial con- 
fidence. The objects of his kind solicitude were bathed in tears 
durinp^ this affecting exercise ; but a soothing hope seemed to dif- 
fuse itself over their minds, as the beautiful colors of the rain- 
bow irradiate the gloom of a stormy sky. 

3Ir. and Mrs. Moiton accompanied them to the foot of the 
church hill, where they were to entfer the carriage. On emerging 
from the wicket eate, Caroline plucked some wallflowers from a 
large cluster, with which Mrs. Morton's hand had ornamented 
the hedge. Their delightful fragrance was increased by the 
eveningSew, and to her fency they seemed to breathe of peace, 
of friendship, and of happiness. They crossed the churchyard in 
silence, for it recalled many affecting recollections. A few steps 
from the gate were two little grassy mounds, over which they had 
often bent on their way to the parsonage. Beneath ^eir humble 
surface, unmarked by stone or name, slept in sweet repose the 
bodies of two infimts. Once more they paused to look at these 
interestinegraves, and almost envied tne lot of their happy little 
tenants. They passed by the door of the church, through which 
they had so often accompanied Mr. Morton, on his return from 
performing divine service ; and the tears of long^uppressed feel- 
ing flowed unrestrainedly, at the thought that they were now part- 
in|f with those beloved friends, whom the uncertainty of life 
might prevent their ever meeting again on this side the ^ve. 

" My dear children," said the minister, comprehending their 
emotion, and, in his usual fatherly manner, pressing both their 
hands in his, ^ forget not that you have a ^cious and Almighty 
Friend, who is ever near you, and ever willing to * help in every 
time or need.* Follow Mr. Somerville's advice,— keep near to 
toAt all-sufi!cient Friend, and carefully avoid every doctrine and 
practice, contrary to the holy and spiritual character of his gospel. 
I^et the Bible be your standard, and try every sentiment ay mat 
ii^illible touchstone. Let your aim, in every action, be to ebrify 
your God and Saviour; and Remember that, if you should meet 
wttb any oppoTtvaiity ci being useful to others, by miking knpwn 
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lo them that Saviour as he id revealed in his word, it is your duty 
to seize that opportunity, how unequal soever you may feel to 
the undertaking. And now farewell ! and may ' the peace of GJod, 
which passeth all understanding, keep your hearts and minds, 
through Christ Jesus.' " 

" Oh ! continue to pray for us, my dear, dear sir !'* exclaimed 
the weeping ^irls, as they kissed the hand of the venerable man, 
which was kindly extended to bless them. Tears of inexpressible 
emotion stood in the eyes of Mrs. Morton. She pressed her 
young friends to her bosom, and with difficulty articulated-— 
" Farewell ! may the Lord bless you ! write to me often, and 
• Watch and pray, that you enter not into temptation !' " 

They parted without another word. Caroline threw herself 
back in the carriage, and sobbed with all the violence of unre- 
strained emotion. Emily covered her face with her hand, and 
found relief to her feelings in mental prayer. Thus they arrived 
at their respective homes, in sad and almost uninterrupted 
silence. 



CHAPTERIII. 

A ROBIAN CATHOLIC SCHOOL. 



In vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of 
men.— MIkk vii. 7. 

Thi next day, on which they were to set out, was one of great 
bustle and preparation. An unaccountable weight of dejection 
oppressed the mind of Emily ; and a gloomy presentiment of, she 
knew not what, evil seemed to hover on the horizon of her future 
Kfe. She had bidden her mother-in-law farewell ; had cast a part- 
ing look at the scenes of her childhood ; and, with her father, 
who was to accompany them to France, had repaired to her 
Uncle's house, where they were to take up Caroline. Here she 
threw herself into a chair, scarcely able to control her feelings ; 
but Caroline perceived her agitation, and, going up to the piano- 
forte, struck a few notes of the chorus of a nymn they had, a few 
days before, been practising together. 

'HaUelnjahl haUelu3ah\ haJEV^Vo^i^X 
We are on cor wa7 to Qod.* 
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The tremulous, bat tiinmpliaiit chords, started Emily ficom heat 
painful reverie. She felt ashamed of her dejection, and accused 
herself of want of faith in the promises of Grod. She recollected 
an observation she had lately read^ — that when Elisha had lost 
the advantage of Elijah's instruction and guidance, he did not sit 



God of Elijah ?" « It is true,*' thought she, " that I am about to 
lose, for a time, many of the outward privileges with which I 
have been &ivored ; that I shall be, in a great measure, deprived 
of the blessings of Christian advice, encouragement, ana com- 
mimion ; but I am not deprived of access to * the Grod of all 

frace.' I am cut off from the streams, but I can still drink at the 
ountain-head of all spiritual blessings.'^ Her mind was cheered 
by this reflection ; she thought of the Saviour^s kind reproof to 
Peter—" O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?" and 
her heart tremblingly replied, " Lord, I believe ; help thou mino 
unbeliefl" 

The momentary feeling of enthusiasm which had am'mated 
the mind of Caroline, at sight of the words which so forcibly re- 
called the glorious end of the Christian's pilgrimage, had now 
given pla'ce to the sorrow of parting from her fazmly. But it 
would be superfluous to describe a scene which every affectionate 
daughter will readily imagine. A few moments of uncontrolled 
emotion, and she was seated in the carriage, between her uncle 
and cousin, and borne rapidly away from tne scenes of her child- 
hood. At the nearest sea-port they embarked, and after a favor- 
able, and, on the whole, pleasant voyage, safely arrived on the 
Gallic shore. Here the novelty of the scenes they witnessed, and 
the variety of incidents connected with travelling, greatly amused 
the two cousins, and made them disregard the total want of com- 
fortable accommodations, which every English person must ex- 
perience while passing through that otherwise delightful country. 
At lei^^ they reached the place of their destination, and pro« 
ceeded to the house of Madame d'EUbrt 

This was a highly respectable establishment, and tiie straneert 
were received with marked attention. After waiting a shoit 
time, tiiey were introduced to the principal, and were much stnu^ 
with her appearance. She was a tall majestic woman, with aa 
imposing aspect, and elegant address. There was something so 
superior in her air, tiiat it might well awe the yoiing and timid 
strangera; but there woa also a kindness ur her manner, which 
could hmly &il of inspiring affection. Upright and conscientioi\s 
in her principles, firm and undeviatinfl; in her conduct, her char^ 
aeter coinmanded general esteem. She was endowed with con* 
^lideiabJe taJeaU, and peculiarly fitted by TvaXue &i tIbA i 
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xnent of a school. Strict even to excess, in enforcing a constant 
observance of every rale: inflexibly just in the punishment of 
cJSences, yet not less kind and liberal m rewarding whatever she 
thought praiseworthy; anxious for the improvement of her pupiU. 
and wholly devoted to the performance or her duties, she inspirea 
the most profound respect, and exacted implicit obedience. Tet she 
knew how to unbend from the loftiness of her manner, without 
descending firom her proper dignity; and there was a fascination 
in her kindness, which few young hearts were ever able to resist 

The establishment was very numerous, and consisted of both 
French and Englislr boarders. To these she was equaUyjust 
and observed the most uniform impartiality of conduct Herself 
a Boman Catholic, and perhaps one of the most devoted to her 
rystem of religion, she exactea from her French pupils the strict- 
est performance of every rite commanded by their church ; and 
offences of a religious character were always those which she 
punished with the greatest severity. She was zealous in pro- 
moting everything which could make Popery appear to ner 
Protestant pupils in a favorable light; but, as she had pledged 
herself not to interfere with their opinions, she scrupulously 
avoided every mtentional breach of that enga^ment. 

A tolerabbr good understanding subsisted m the house, between 
the pupils of both denominations. Immediate expulsion was tha 
penalty denounced against any attempt at controversy, and the 
subject of religion was therefore rarely introduced among them. 
The Protestants were allowed to attend the English chapel every 
Simday morning, and to retire for a short time in the aotemoon, 
for the purpose of reading the evening church service. 

These particulars Mr. Mortimer ascertained, before he left his 
daughter and niece ; as also that there was an English teacher 
resident in the house. Emily and Caroline were to have the 
privilege of a private bed-room, and to be allowed more liberty 
than the generality of their companions : in short they were to be 
what were called in the establishment gnmdes penriomaireSf — a 
term not exactly answering to the English idea of parlor-board- 
ers, but somewhat analogous to it 

Mr. Mortimer then took his leave, and, bidding his daughter and 
niece an affectionate farewell, embarked the next morning on his 
return to England. The cousins shed many tears, on finding them- 
selves thus left entirely among stran^rs; and Caroline, in particu- 
lar, yielded to an excess of feeSng wmch compelled Emily to exert 
hersel£ in order to comfort her. Their attention, however, was 
soon absorbed by the new scenes that surrounded them, and the 
necessity of conforming to rules of which, as yet, they knew 
nothing. 

Jt was, indeed, a new world into which they were introducedy 
aatf one in which evei3rthing ¥rw mdeVy ^<MftX)X IswtCL"^ *^bss^ 
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had ev«r known. They had heen accustomed to a system of edu- 
cation, frequently varied by recreation, by amusement, and by 
every little indulgence that could render it agreeable, relieve its 
unavoidable monotony, and prevent it from appearing burden- 
some. But here education was indeed a toil, and frequently so 
laborious as' to become truly insupportable, and even prejudicial 
to health. Constantly employed, from five or six in the morning 
till eight at night, with only one hour of relaxation during the 
day, and not unfrequently compelled to devote even that hour to 
study, the pupils looked forward with impatience to the time of 
their leaving school j as the slave would to the period of his final 
emancipation. 

Those who were gifted with good abilities had, indeed, less 
difficulty in fulfilling their arduous duties j but lessons of thirty 
or forty pages of history, and from ten to twenty of geography, to 
be committed to memory, besides numberless other school-tasks, 
were certainly very formidable. Every personal consideration 
must be sacrificed to these absorbing studies, and even the neces- 
sary hours of sleep were often unavoidably encroached upon. 
And, to add to these discomforts, the poor girls were as constantly 
and closely watched as prisoners of state, and enjoyed none of 
those comforts which, to the natives of England, have become 
absolute necessaries. 

Emily and Caroline suffered much at first, from the various ob- 
stacles which obstructed their progress, but they had received 
from the hands of their Creator abilities of no mean description ; 
and, as they felt the necessity of diligent application, these difiSi- 
culties vanished by degrees, especially as they had few studies to 
begin entirely, and had already attained some degree of proficiency 
in most of the others. They were besides, as grandes pensionnaireSf 
entitled to many advantages which their less fortunate compa 
nions did not possess. 

One of these privileges was, the liberty of absenting themselves 
from morning prayers ; — a circumstance which they found pecu- 
liarly agreeable ; for, although the French boarders were obliged 
to attend mass before breakfast, and the Protestant pupils alone 
remained, yet they were not allowed to use a Protestant form, but 
were compelled to kneel round a French teacher, who read aloud 
a string of Roman Catholic prayers. These were partly in Latin, 
and altogether such as no conscientious Protestant could join in. 
This abuse of authority was repeated in the evening, and then no 
one was allowed to be absent, unless from illness. 

This last service consisted of a number of short prayers, very 
few of which were addressed to Grod, and by fer the greater part 
were not only unscriptural, but even blasphemous. It was some 
<lays before Emily and Caroline could understand them, for they 
were repeated with a rapidity which it was difiicult to follow ; 
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bni^ wlien once undentood, they appealed soffidentlT Aotikmg, 
Theyr were, indeed, begun and ended in the name of the adoiab& 
Trinity ; but, not being presented through the intercession of the 
Redeemer, nor ofiered through His merits, they could not be ac- 
ceptable to Him who has so repeatedly commanded us to ask 
everything "in his name." That blessed Saviour*s name was 
scarcely used at all, in its proper sense ; and his dignity, his char- 
acter, and his work, were openly insulted. 

There was a confession of sins, addressed to ^ God Almighbr, 
to the blessed Mary, always a virgin, to St. Michael the Arch- 
angel, St John the Baptist, St Peter, St. Paul, and all the saints;" 
and tiiis was followed by the request, that the aforesaid saints 
would " pray for them to the Lord their God." Emily and Caro- 
line shuddered, as, kneeling with the others before a crucifix, they 
were compelled to hear this antichristian invocation. The former 
thought of that explicit declaration of scripture, " There is ons 
Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus ;" and 
she felt how awfully derogatory to his dignity, and offensive to 
his character, such supplications must be. 

The next thin^ that excited her particular notice was a short 
prayer, followed oy the 130th Psalm in Latin, " for the souls of 
the deceased feithful in purgatory ; that God would grant them 
the forgiveness of their sins, and that they might soon enjoy that 
glory which he had destined for them in heaven." Enuly was 
extremely shocked atthis petition ; for, besides its having no foun- 
dation whatever in Scripture, and being decidedly contrary to the 
express declarations of God, it was another insult to the perfect 
and finished work of the Redeemer. After this came a number of 
short prayers, addressed to St. Joseph, and several others ; then one 
to the different saints whose name each person present bore, and 
another to each one's guardian angel. This last, in particular, 
was a masterpiece of blasphemy. It was in the following terms ; 

" O holy angel, whom God has entrusted with the charge of my 
conduct, I thank you for your kind attention, and entreat you to 
continue it. Assist me always in my necessities ; console me in 
my afflictions ; keep me from all occasions of sin *, protect me es- 
pecially at the hour of death j and conduct me to the kingdom of 
eternal glory." 

" Where, then," thought Emily, " where is the necessity of 
prayer to God, if a created being, an angel, can do ail this for us "?" 
That awful moment immediately occurred to her mind, when the 
disembodied spirit is called to appear before its Judge, and when, 
if not clothed in the wedding-garment of the Redeemer's right- 
eousness, and accepted through his blood, it must be " cast into 
outer darkness." She remembered the startling question of Job, 
** to which of the saints wilt thou turn V* and again shuddered, as 
her fancy portrayed the horrors of that dreadful itv%taal.Hi\kfc^^\& 
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not xtmrane^d bcfom, thoee "leAigM of lies" would be toibwrfiilljr 
<* swept away" by the justice of an (^fended Grod, and the righteous 
indignation of a long-sli^ted, and grossly-insulted Saviour. 

To complete this catalogue of Popish pia]fers, there was a long 
litany introduced^ the fiht two or tnree petitions of which were 
addressed to Chnst, and all the rest to the Virgin. If anything 
could suipass the blasphemous nature of the preceding prayen, 
this was admirably calculated to put the finishing stnuce to the 
picture. The mother of Jesus was there addressed by several of 
those titles which can belong to none but himself. She was not 
only called the "mother of the Creator, mother of divine grace, 
queen of heaven, of angels, i>atriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, 
confessors, and of all the saints," but also tne " mystical rose," the 
** ark of the covenant," the ^ momine star," the " comforter of the 
afflicted," the *" health of the infirm,'^the "" help of Christians," the 
*^KRVVQE OF szMNEKS," aud the ^ DooE OF HXAVBN I " The ef- 
fect which these misapplied appellations produced upon Emily's 
mind was so painful ; there was such a feeling of horror connect- 
ed with the iaea of their shocking felsehood, that i^ became cold 
and feint on heaiinj^ them for the first time, and immediately 
stopped her ears. This was an expedient to which she often fett 
it necessary to have recourse afterwards ; and she found that it 
was very generally adopted by the English girls, in order that 
they might be able mentally to repeat their own prayers while 
they thus knelt, as it was the only time allowed them for tha^ 
purpose. 

Emily had read much on the subject of Roman Catholic errors, 
and was still more convinced, from the perusal of her Bible, that 
the Romish church was one which had widely departed from the 
truth. But this conviction viras daily strengthenea by everjrthing 
she saw and heard, and she felt it her duty to pray earnestly for 
the benighted souls around her. ' She sought among the French 
boarders for some indications of real piety ; for she knew that, 
altiioush " the glory was departed" from their once pure and scrip- 
tural church, it still retained some of those\l^ths which Grod has 
appointed as the means of salvation. She, therefore, hoped that 
among its dead leaves and withered branches, she might yet find 
some beautiftil, thoueh perhaps sickly, blossom of piety : some 
bumble and sincere beUever, whose mind, though clouaed by 
error and superstition, might yet be so fer enlightened by w 
Spirit of God, as to feel its need of a Saviour, and to cling with 
weak, but saving feith. to the gracious promises of the gospel 
Butj alas 1 she sought long in vain. Though many of the French 
pupils had attained the age of eighteen or nineteen, and some of 
them were considered exceedingly devout she could not recognize 
in them any of those features wmch so distinctly mark the real 
child of 6od,->-any of those beautiful " fruits of the Spirit," which 
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inrariably adorn the renewed mind of a Christian. A strict atten* 
tion to forms, and unmeaning ceremonies, was all they considered 
necessary to their eternal salvation ; and their hearts were wholly 
engrossed by dress, amusement, and worldly vanities. 

Disappointed iu this part of her search, she turned to her 
English companions, but her expectations were equally crushed, 
on observing their characters and conduct. Some of these young 
ladies were extremely interesting in their appearance ; but all were 
vain, worldly-minded, and thoughtless. They prided themselves 
on being free from the shackles of Popish superstition ; but had 
they been requested to ^ve one solid or scriptural reason for their 
difierence in religion, it is very doubtful whether they could have 
returned anything like a satisfactory answer. They had been 
brought up as Protestants, and taught to despise the Roman 
Catholics for their superstition and image-worship ; but they knew 
nothing of those doctrines which they thus pretended to reject, 
nor anything of that scriptural authority on which the Protestant 
church founds her purer system. They would have scorned the 
idea of danger, from the innuence of Popish society or doctrines ; 
yet they were everywhere surrounded by snares, which it was 
almost impossible for them completely to escape. 

Such was the aspect of the school where Kmily and Caroline 
were to spend at least one year. Their hearts sickened as they 
contemplated it ; but Emily recollected Mr. Morton's words, and 
prayed that some opportumty might be vouchsafed them of glori 
viour, by being useful to those around them. 



tying their Saviour, 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE INTLVENCE OF ERROR. 

Fall wen ye reject the commandment of God, that ye may keep your own 
traditioii.— Mabx tU. 9. 

Ths principles of young persons cannot be supposed to be very 
firmly fixed at the age of fourteen or sixteen ; on the contrary, it 
is at that period that they most need the aid of judicious instruc- 
tion, and &e kind hand of enlightened piety, to direct their \udi^- 
ment, and guide them in the paths of wisdom. 1eX\X\!^ %«&snS^ 
3 
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about tjbiat age that English parentd send their children to France 
-—Bend them into the midst of temptation and peril, without a 
■ingle friend to -watch over their conduct. They may not, indeed, 
be personally addressed on the subject of reUgion, nor may the 
least trouble be taken to pervert their minds ; but there is a silent, 
yet certain, influence in the scenes around them, which will almost 
infallibly sap the foundations of a Protestant education. It is not 
from the most obvious errors of the Romish church that the great- 
est danger is to be apprehended, for these are easily detected, and 
not so likely to impose on a well-informed mind. But it is from 
the dangerous notions of human merit ; of justification by works ; 
of the possibility of deserving heaven ; of the supposed distinction 
between venial and mortal sins, and a number of other errors equally 
pernicious : together with the profanation of the Sabbath, the dis- 
regard of the Bible, and the constant trifling with the name of 
God, which are so awfully common among the Romaii Catholics ; 
it is from these that everything should be feared, for a young and 
thoughtless girl, whose mind is naturally fond of novelty, and as 
naturally averse to everjrthing spiritual ; who seldom takes the 
trouble to examine for herself, or to try an opinion by the only in- 
fallible test of tnith ] who speedily adopts the sentiments and man- 
ners of those with whom she associates, and is easily dazzled by 
the splendor of outward ceremonies. 

Emily was strongly impressed with this conviction, hj observ- 
ing the different incidents which daily fell under her notice. No 
attempts whatever were made to warp the minds of the Pretest- 
ant pupils ; yet that secret and irresistible influence of example 
did not &il to manifest itself. She soon had many occasions of 
combating Roman Catholic notions, in the minds of professed 
Protestants : and almost every day she heard them make use of 
Roman Catnolic expressions. 

The English girls were sitting together one Sunday evening 
after prayers, when Emily observed a conversation which appear- 
ed rather animated. Anna Lushington, a tall, elegant girl of six- 
teen, who had been particularly attentive to the new boarders on 
their arrival, was reprimanding her younger sister for having told 
her a falsehood. 

" Indeed, Maria," said she, ** it Was very Tricked to say so ; and 
do you not know, you little naughty girl, that telling falsehoods is 
one of the seven deadly sins ?" 

Maria tossed her little head, in token of contempt ; and Anna 
appealed to Emily for a confirmation of what she had said. 

" It is indeed true," said the latter, " that falsehood is a very 
great sin ; for the Bible says that * lying lips are an abomination 
to the Lord,' and that ^all liars shall have their part in the lake 
that bumeth with fire and biimstone ;' but I don't know what you 
jnffanj dear Anns, by ' the seven deatjUy sins/ I think that all sin is 
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hateful to God, as cbntrary to his natuie, and a transgression of 
his laws, and therefore deserving of eternal condemnation." 

•* Dear me I what singular notions you have, my dear Miss 
Mortimer 1" exclaimed Anna, with astonishment "What I do 
you then suppose that those little trifling sins which we commit 
every day, are as bad as robbery, drunkenness or murder, or that 
they will be punished with the same severity?" 

" They are not, indeed, so dreadful in their effects upon society," 
replied Emily, modestly ; " but in the sight of a holy God they 
are equally criminal, as they proceed from that same 'carnal 
mind, which is enmity against him.' The Bible tells us that God 
is 'of purer eyes than to behold sin, and cannot look upon ini- 
quity ;' and that same God declares that ' the soul that sinneth 
shall die.* And allow me to tell you, Miss Lushington, that if 
the Bible speaks of no difference between venicd and mortal sins, 
neither does the Protestant religion admit of any such distinction ; 
and that I am surprised to hear a Roman Catholic error from the 
mouth of a Protestant*' 

" But I did not know that it was neculiar to the Catholics," 
said Anna, playing with the ringlets of her beautiful hair, to con- 
ceal the blush which sUghtlv tinged her fine countenance. This 
conversation had attracted the attention of several other girls, and 
Fanny Grordon, a young lady who, from her uncommon abilities, 
was frequently called the phoenix of the school, immediately ob- 
served, that " she thought Miss Mortimer had a great dislike to 
the -Catholics, as she was always saying something against their 
mode of worship." 

" It is not so much their ceremonies that I have objected to, my 
dear Miss Gordon, as their doctrines and principles. Yet I am con- 
vinced, from the word of God, that their mode of worship is not 
less objectionable; and certainly nothing can be more nnscrip- 
tural than some of those ceremonies. I need only mention the 
invocation of saints, and the worship of images, to prove the truth 
of my assertion ; but I hope I have no dislike whatever to the 
Roman Catholics, as individuals." 

" There, now see how uncharitable you are in your judgment, 
when you talk of their praying to the saints 1 I assure you they 
only do so to request the benefit of their prayers in heaven ; and, 
as one of the teachers was saying to the French girls the other 
day, if we do not scruple to ask a friend on earth to pray for us, 
why should we not, with much more reason, entreat the prayers 
of our friends in heaven ?" 

Emily was surprised to hear this artful sophistry, frojn the lips 
of an English girl ; but she replied, without Hesitation, "if we ad- 
mit that idea. Miss Groidon, we must believe that deceased saints 
are ^fted with Omniscience, in order to hear aud «xsssvn«il >iaA 
petitions which are presented to them icoicv so tcaxs^ ^jiSSsi(K3!&. 
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placet at once; yet that is an attribute which certainly belongs 
1» Ood alone. Sat it is to the Bible we should look for the truth 
€ r fiilschcod of everjr doctrine ; and though that blessed book com- 
I lands iivOtg Christians to * pray for one another,* it nowhere gives 
fke Icatt countenance to praying to departed saints. On the con- 
\ rary, it asflerts that there is but ' one Mediator between Grod and 
(|^n, the man Christ Jesus:' and surely, when the Son of God 
timwlf cdndesceilds to be our intercessor, it is ofitsring the great- 
.st insult to his character, his dignity, and his love, to seek for 
/ther mediators, as if he were not sufficient." 

The glow of animation had crimsoned the usually pale cheek 
»f Emily as she uttered these words; and Fanny Gordon felt 
Ether confused, and did not know what to answer. At length. 
•cowever, she resumed the conversation, by observing that, at all 
*»veiiis, Miss Mortimer was very severe, when she accused the 
Catholics of worshipping images. " I asked Mademoiselle Laval 
yesterday," said she, "if it was true that they worshipped them; 
and she assured me it was quite a mistake, and that they only 
knelt before pictures and images, as a mark of reverence to the 
persons they represented." 

^ Ah I Miss Gordon," replied Emily, ^^ it is a sad sign of a bad 
cause, when we are ashamed to own the truth. Wherefore, then, 
do they kneel to them ? What more unequivocal mark of adora- 
tion can we possibly show to an object, than the action c^ kneel- 
ing to it ? vo you not remember how awfully the Israelites were 
punished by Grodjj for their image-worship 1" 
* "Yes ; but they worshipped those images, and the Catholics 
only look upon them as i^presentations." 

•* Well, granting thev only do so (which, however, is very, 
doubtful) I do not thins the Israelites did any more : when they 
made the calf in Horeb, they had but very recently seen a visible 
manifestation of the glorious presence of Grod ; we cannot sup- 
pose that, after such an event, they could be so devoid of common 
sense as to believe that the golden Calf they made was the same 
great and awful God : it must have been as a rqjrisenteauPn of him 
that they worshippea the molten image ; andf their crime was, 
therefore, precisely the same as the Roman Catholics are guilty 
of Besides, the second commandment expressly fOibids all such 
marks of reverence to images ; and the Roman Catholics are so 
conscious of this, that they have excluded that commandment 
from the decalogue, and divided another into two, in order to com- 
plete the number. Is not this sufficient to stamp the character of re- 
probation on a church which takes such unwarrantable liberties 1" 

" But I tell you, Miss Mortimer," retorted Miss Gordon, coloring 
with offended pride, " that the Catiiolics disavow the wor^p of 
image» orauntB} and I think thiy ought to know their own reli 
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'My dear Miss GoiJon," replied Emily, mildly bat fiimljr, "I 
am extremely sony to see you thus allow yourself to be deceived 
by this sophistry : but, whatever may be the real intention of tha 
custom we have just been speaking of; it is a circumstance worthy 
of our most serious consideration^ that the ucond commandment 
not only forbids the avowed worship of images, but explicitly adda 
also, — *■ Thou shalt not 6010 doum to them 1' " 

Several of the young ladies seemed struck with this observa- 
tion ; but Miss Grordon was so much displeased at having been 
thus opposed, that she haughtily left the room, muttering very 
anffi'ily some remarks about l)igotrv and uncharitableness. 

It was not that this young lady had any particular predilection 
for the religion she thus wamily advocated ; but she valued her- 
self on that false liberality of sentiment which considers all re- 
ligions as in themselves alike; and, havinc^ once taken up the 
cause, her pride would not sujflfer her to drop it, nor could her 
haughty spirit brook the idea of being contradicted and put to 
silence. Emily regretted the altercation; but she could not think 
of disguising her sentiments. 

Another point on which she felt the necessity of being candid 
with her companions, was the manner of spending the Sabbath. 
The Roman Catholics considered that part of the day which they 
devoted to public worship, as the only time that ought to be ob> 
served or kept sacred. Tne services of the church were no sooner 
over, than they thought themselves at liberty to spend the rest of 
the day as they pleased ; waUdn^^ out, playinj^, singing, and danc- 
ing, were their usual resources, m the evenmg, unless they had 
long lessons for the next day, and then they would learn them 
instead of amusing themselves. Emily was shocked at this awful 
profanation of the sacred day by the Roman Catholics, but still 
more so, when she saw the Protestants, in a great measure, follow 
their example. They did not, indeed, go quite to the same len^hs 
as the former ; but when they had been to church in the mominff, 
and read prayers together in the afternoon, they did not scrupb 
to imitate their companions in buying fruit, cream, or pastry, and 
^pending the evening in play, in looking on the sports of the 
others, or studying their usual lessons for the week. 

They were struck with astonishment when they heard Emily 
blame their conduct, and remonstrate with them on the impro- 
priety and sinfulness of these customs. Their prejudices were 
immediately up in arms against this troublesome censor; they 
loudly declared that they never had seen such a strangely scrupu- 
lous and gloomy creature, and that they would not suffer them- 
selves to be ruled by so new and disagreeable an intruder. It wat 
in vain that she disclaimed the least intention to rule or dictate; 
in vain that she reasoned with them, or intreated Iheii al\«Q^^tk 
to the sacirdnesB of the Sabbath iustituVion. TWt ^«^\A.ip^ 
3* 
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offended at her endeavors, and turned a deaf ear to all her argu- 
ments. She did not, however, give way to discouragement, or 
allow herself to be deterred from doing what she felt to be right. 
She earnestly prayed for a blessing on her endeavors, and renew- 
ed the subject whenever she found a favorable opportunity. She 
spoke seriously on the sanctity of the day, and the necessity and 
privileee of keeping it holy to the Lord ; she used every means to 
persuade her companions, and intreated them, at least, to refrain 
from those glaring breaches of the fourth commandment, which 
are so highly offensive to God, and so dishonoring to the pure and 
scriptural religion they professed. In thus faithfully performing 
a painful, but positive duty, she frequently met with much oppo- 
sition from those she wished to benefit ; but the Grcwi on whose 
strength she relied did not leave her altogether without encour- 
agement and success. Some of the young ladies at length yielded 
to the force of her arguments, and others to her pressing entrea- 
ties ; the rest were ashamed to purchase on the Sunday, when 
their companions abstained from doing it ; and, with a few occa- 
sional exceptions, she had, after some time, the unspeakable satis- 
faction of seeing them gradually abandon this wicked custom. 
She was inexpressibly grateful to Him who had thus deigned to 
make her an humble mstrument of restraining one breach of his 
commandments; and, though the motives which actuated the 
young ladies in this instance were far from being so conscientious 
as she could have wished, she felt, notvnthstan£ng, that she had 
much reason to ^ thank Grod and take courage." 

It was not, indeed, an easy thing for a young girl, uninfluenced 
by religious principles, to resist the temptation of buying fruit 
and cream on the Sabbath. After a long, hot, and dusty walk, 
when they returned to the house, fatigued, exhausted, and per- 
haps tormented with thirst, these tempting refreshments were 
inmiediately presented to their view ; and it required no small 
degree of firmness and resolution, to see the others indulging 
their taste for these dainties, and yet withstand the delicious 
allurement Those who refused to buy were immediately teased 
by the others offering them part of their own purchase, and press- 
ing them with the greatest earnestness to accept it. Emily and 
Caroline, of course, never were prevailed upon to do so ; but the 
others often found it impossible to escape the snare. The French 
girls were not sparing of their ridicule, on these occasions, when 
they found that their arguments had no effect on Miss Mortimer ; 
but she felt grateful that she was so &r honored as to suffer this 
slight persecution for the cause of truth, and continued to bear a 
silent, out impressive, testimony against these sinful customs ; 
a testimony which was not entirely without effect on the minds 
o/her JS/i^iish companions. 
The Mtamge opiniona of the new comeK ftscLted considerable 
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attention in the 'lOuse : and as a boarding-school may htf called a 
miniatur* of the world, they were discussed and commented on 
in various ways, according to the different characters who took 
them up. Some pitied the ** young enthusiasts," as they called 
them, for their gloomy notions ; others blamed and railed at them, 
as dangerous fanatics. By fei the greater number took every 
opportunity of turning their principles into ridicule ; and some 
were sufficiently malicious to devise many artful plans, for over- 
coming their resolution, and frustrating their wishes. The con- 
ductors of the establishment were not uninterested in these occur- 
rences. Madame d'Elfort and the teachers attempted to argue 
with Emily; but, unable to confute her reasons, or alter her de- 
termination, they at last dropped tb# subject, and, by Madame 
d'Elfort's orders, the English were allowed to act as they pleased. 
" Surely," said that lady to Emily, as they were one day convers- 
ing on this topic, " when we have sanctified the Sunday by attend- 
ing to all the observances required by religion, it cannot oe sinful 
to amuse ourselves, or purchase those things which are so neces- 
sary for our refreshment." 

" But, madam," replied her pupil, " we can easily do without 
those things, or we can procure them the day before. Whether 
we buy provisions or ren-eshments, an apple, or an article of dress, 
it is always the same action of buying; — it is always encouraging 
those who sell in transgressing the commandments of Grod. Be- 
sides, if the practice would he wrong (as jrou allow it would) 
during the hours of public worship, it must oe equally sinful afler- 
wards ; for we are commanded to keep the Sabbath day holy, and 
not any particular part of it." 

" You must certainly be too scrupulous, even for your religion," 
observed Madame d'Elfort, " for I have known several English 
persons, who were considered very pious, and who yet had no hesi- 
tation in buying any sort of refreshment on the Sunday. It was but 
a few days ago, that I mentioned your way of thin&ing to Miss 
Stanhope's mother, who, I believe, is a very religious woman ; and 
sh^ told me, that she had no objection whatever to purchasing as 
we do." 

" Are these people Protestants 1" thought Emily, as the crimson 
of indignation mounted to her cheek. She felt that it might be 
thought unbecoming in a girl of her age, to censure those whose 
years and experience were so much superior to her own; yet she 
could not bear to Iftive this impression on the mind of a Roman 
Catholic, and thought she ought not to shrink from the vindication 
of truth, even at the risk of being called presumptuous. She, 
therefore, replied modestly, but with animation. 

" Pardon me, my dear madam, if I seem bold in speuking so 
plainly. Far be it from me to judge the characters of m^ fe\iEw- 
creatures - but you must allow me to say,X\«X\}a.o«fe «t^ t«tf«^sJc^ 
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mtjfkmi who to fluprantly transgrem the injunctions of the Bibb^ 
ftna 10 ehAmefully msregturd the preceptii oftheir religion. The]r 
mar indeed be regular in the performance of some of its duties, 
ana attentive to some of its outward forms ; but the voice of un- 
eninc truth condenms their conduct, and rejects their claim to 
the cnaracter of Christians. The Lord Jesus Christ has declajred, 
* not every one that saith unto me Lord ! Lord 1 shall enter into 
the kin^om of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which u in heaven.' '' 

Emily was much acitated as she pronounced these words ; and 
Madame d'Elfort looked suiprised, though not displeased. She 
was silent for a few moments : then, kissing the cheek of her 
pupil, sbe kindly said, **4^ell, my dear child, I admire and ren[)ect 
your sentiments, though I should not like to adopt them. How- 
ever, since it gives you pain to see the English buy anything on a 
Sunday, I shall not encourage them to do it, but leave them to 
make ueir own decision.'' 

** Deplorable infatuation I" exclaimed Emily to herself, as she 
pensively bent her way towards her own room. " Whatever the 
church commands must be observed and obeyed though it should 
be expressly contrary to the commands of God nimseLT; and tiiey 
openly disobey those commandments, because the church sanctions 
their doing so 1 However, thev cannot judge of his will, since 
they are not allowed to read me Bible ; but how shall those an- 
swer for their conduct, who bear the name of Protestants, and 
have free access to the word of truth, yet thus wilfully disgrace 
their profession, and knowingly trample on the gospel T 

This was not a solitary instance of the dishonor brought upon 
religion, by the conduct of the English residents in S- — and its 
vicinity. Emily frequently heard the most painful accounts of 
them. It is a melancholy fact, that a great number of those who 
take up their abode in France abandon their religion with their 
countiy, and adopt all that is pernicious in French customs and 
manners. Every kind of folly and extravagance is but too com- 
mon amone them ; and even those who maintain a character of 
probity, and decent regularity, generally fall into the sentiments 
and habits of those they live with. The most awful profanations 
of the Sabbath are constantly practised by these sot-disant Pro- 
testants ; and the words of Christ are indeed strik'ngly applicable 
to them—" Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not md things 
which I say 1" 



CHAPTER V 

N£W SC£N£8 AND DANG£RS. 
Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation.— Mxtt. ttvi. 41. 

£milt was particularly shocked one evening, by a conversatioii 
which took place in her presence, between Miss Gordon and Misf 
Stanhope, an English weekly boarder, on the lattefs return from 
a visit to her family. 

** And do you know, Fanny," said Catharine Stanhope, after 
having given her an account of several gay parties she had heard 
of, **that there was a ball last Sunday at the Mayor's house in the 
country ? The Misses Lloyd were there, and tney told mamma 
it was very brilliant, and that they kept it up till four in the 
morning." 

" The Misses Lloyd !" exclaimed Caroline Howard, with sup- 
prise ; " is it possible that English Protestants can go to Sunday 

" Why, yes, to be sure," replied Catharine, " but they did not 
dance, you know, so long as the Sunday lasted, but merely sat 
and looked on till the clock struck midnight, and then th6y got 
up, and danced till the ball broke up." 

" For my part," observed Anna Lushington, * I think they might 
as well have danced all the time, as looked on ; for their heart 
was as much in it, as that of the persons who were dancing." 

" They forgot, no doubt," said Emily, " what the Bible declares, 
that ' Grod is not mocked j' or rather, perhaps, they never read the 
Bible at all." 

" La!" exclaimed Catharine, " there was nothing very strange 
in their going to the ball ; but you have such odd notions. Miss 
Mortimer and Miss Howard ! Why, there was a grand masque- 
rade the other Sunday, at Mr. Sackville's ; and there is to be a 
ball at Mrs. Dixon's next Sunday evening." 

" But all this does not lessen the sin, my dear Miss Stanhopie. 
The curse of Sabbath-breaking is fearfully hanging over those 
who do such things ; and it is a very awful truth, that while the 
servant who knew not his Lord's will, and did commit things 
worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes, — ^he who knew 
and transgressed that will, shall be beaten with many stripes." 

The young ladies looked at each other, and Catharine and 
Fanny exchanged a smile of contempt. The conversation ended 
here ; but Emily long reflected, with much painfbl feeling, on the 
conduct by which the Protestant religion >n«a l\i\j&^'fe«^Vi^Q'"a»SS!' 
ed, by the hands of its pretended Mends. 

There was a epirituai gloom rea^tig on ftv«n cJtJj^C^.vtfS'^a^^^^*^ 
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which pressed heavily on her heart, and was very distressing. It 
was not long, however, aftftr the foregoing conversation, tnat a 
bright ray of heavenly light shed its sweet influence over the 
scene. She had looked anxiously, but in vain, around her, for 
some indications of seriousness among her companions ; but she 
now found that the fi-agrant bud of youthful piety was concealed 
in a spot, where she had given up all hopes of meeting with its 
lonely beauty. 

In order to acquire tliat facility and fluency in speaking the 
language, which were considerccl so necessary to complete her 
education, she was compelled to mix as much as possible with 
French society, however uncongenial to her feelings. She was 
sitting one evening at a work-table, which was surrounded by 
French girls, and where Mademoiselle Laval was reading aloud 
Madame de Genlis's work, entitled "Les VcilWes du Chateau." 
The reading was, every five or six minutes, interrupted by the 
observations of the youn^^ ladies, who expatiated, with that volu- 
bility so peculiar to their nation, on the incidents of the tale, and 
the merits of its diflerent characters. The personage then under 
re;view was a young man who having left his native country for 
the purpose of travelling, often looked back with longing regret to 
the scene of his former enjoyments, where he had left an affec- 
tionate father, and a young persoi\to whom he was shortly to be 
united. One of his expressions of impatience, to see again this 
beloved spot, was couched in language so pathetic, and pro- 
nounced by the teacher with a tone of such ludicrous sentimental- 
ity, that the whole party, with two or three exceptions, were 
almost convulsed with laughter. This meniment continued for 
some time, with almost unabated gaiety, till one of the young 
ladies exclaimed, addressing another who sat beside her, " Well, 
really, Rose de Liancourt, I cannot imagine how you can pre- 
serve such a composed gravity of countenance, while listening to 
80 laughable a subject." 

" Indeed, to tell you the truth," replied the young person to 
whom she had spoken, " I am not sumciently penetrating to dis- 
cover what it was which made you laugh so much, nor can I see 
anything ludicrous in the earnest wishes expressed by a dutiful 
son, to see again the land where he has lefl a kind and indulgent 
parent." 

At this observation, the bursts of laughtei were renewed ; and 
the artless simplicity of Rose became the subject of so many giddy 
remarks, that she looked quite disconceited. Mademoiselle Laval 
not a little increased her ejnbarrassment, by exclaiming, " Upon 
my word, our Rose is really charming 1 she is so naive and un- 
suspecting, that I veril V believe she has not even the least idea of 
anjr other sentimenta thnp those of filial and fraternal affection." 
"OJi/ ch»miiQgi ciianningr exclaimeiV C\emeiv\wvftN^\twysxV 
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^ith a malicious sneer, ** such simplicity id truly edifying^^and 
quite worthy of Saint Rose." 

The sarcastic manner in which these last words were uttered 
seemed considerably to irritate the mind of the young lady who 
was their object. She looked extiemely hurt; the blush which 
had overspread her countenance heightened to a deep crimson, 
and the tears started to her eyes ; but she controlled her emotions 
by a strong effort, and received the observation, and the general 
laugh which it excited, in perfect silence. 

Emily's attention had been powerfully arrested by this little 
incident, and she could think of nothing else all the rest of the 
evening. She looked at Mademoiselle de Liancourt, and wonder- 
ed that she had never noticed her before. This young lady slept 
in a room adjoining her own, and they had occasionally bowed, 
as they passed each other ; but there was something so retiiinc, 
so unobtrusive, in her appearance, and she mixed so seldom with 
the gay circle which every evening surrounded the work-table, 
that Emily scarcely knew her name before, and had never been 
led to pay her any attention. That evening, however, seemed to 
present her in a most interesting light; and as Emily took a 
&vorable opportunity of observing her countenance, she thou|[ht 
she had seldom met with a more pleasing one. It bore a striking 
expression of mild seriousness, candor, and humility; her soft 
dark eyes spoke of modesty and gentleness, and her fine chestnut 
hair, neatly braided on her forehead, added to the elegant simpli- 
city of her appearance. 

There was some hidden meaning attached to the mention of 
Saint Rose, which Emily felt extremely curious to know: and 
she discovered the next day that this was a term of reproach, be- 
stowed on this young lady on account of her peculiar seriousness, 
and conscientious attention to all those precepts which she was 
taught to regard as the rule of a Christian's faith and practice. 

This information, it will naturally be supposed, not a little in 
creased the interest which her appearance had excited in the 
mind of Emily. Delighted at the idea that there was one serious 
Catholic in the house, she seized the first opportunity of forming 
an acquaintance with the unassuming Rose. This she found no 
difficulty in doing, for, though of a timid and retiring disposition, 
Mademoiselle de Liancourt possessed, in an eminent degree, that 
refined politeness of manners, and unaffected kindness of heart, 
which ought ever to distinguish the character of a Christian, 
especially of a well-educated one. A number of little friendly 
services were interchanged between them, and they soon con- 
tracted a pleasing intimacy, which a gieater knowledge of each 
other only contributed to heighten and endear. There was a re- 
markable congeniality of tastes, feelings, «c«v^ ^T«svi>X'&^\ifeNj«'^^^ 
these two young penons ; and theie 'w%%\»aX oiui ^owiX. ww n^\snk^ 
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they could not sympathize; but one subject on which they covU 
not converse wim mutual and unreserved confidence. 

That one subject, alas ! was precisely that which was most in- 
teresting to the hearts of both ; the amy one, indeed, which they 
felt to M of any real importance. They were both sincerely de- 
voted to religion, yet they durst scarcely mention the word to 
each other ; for the rules of the establishment strictly forbade any 
discussion, and it was difficult to enter on so delicate a subject, 
without trespassing the bounds which policy had prescribed. A 
general observation, en pauanty or a guarded expression now and 
then, was therefore all they could venture upon ; and this circum- 
stance threw a great deal of constraint over their otherwise 
delightful intercourse. 

Emily and Caroline had as yet seen but little of Popish cere- 
monies ; they had found much scope for observation, but knew 
nothing of tnat seductive influence which so peculiarly accom- 
panies the ordinances of the Romish church. A circumstance, 
nowever, soon occurred, which strikingly recalled to the mind of 
Emily the warnings of her anxious frienas at the Parsonage. 

Thev were takinp; a lesson of vocal music one afternoon, witii 
several French pupils, when one of the teachers suddenly entered 
the room, and, in a low voice, requested the master to suspend 
the singio^^, as the ^' ban IXeu'^ was every moment expected to 
enter the house. The cousins looked at each other in silence ; 
they knew that '' the good God" was die term usually chosen to 
designate the Almighty ; and, as they were totally inexperienced 
in Roman Catholic customs, felt utterly at a loss to account for 
so extraordinary an intimation. Before they could form any con- 
jecture on the subject, the same teacher re-entered, and wmsper- 
ed something to the master; the door was immediately thrown 
open, and the whole party advanced towards it. Emily and Caro- 
line imagined they were called upon to leave the room: but 
what was their astonishment, when they saw all the young ladies 
fiill on their knees. Unable to guess the reason, and confused by 
the suddenness of the action, they almost involuntarily followed 
their example ; but a moment's reflection recalling to Emily's 
mind the imprudence of such an action, she hastily started up, 
and Caroline also rose. At that instant a sudden glare of light 
burst upon their sight,— an unaccountable terror took possession 
of their minds, — a cloud of incense rose from the stairs, — and 
overcome by the agitation of the moment, they lost all self- 
possession, and again sank on their knees. Two men now ap* 
peared, each bearing a lighted taper; another followed them with 
a censer, and a small bell, and then came a priest, carrying a little 
silver box, in which was enclosed a sacramental wafer, the object 
of all this display. Thev were going to administer the last rite» 
of their church to one of J^ladame d'Elfort's »eiv?iwtA^N«rho^ having 
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kngaished for some time under an alarming disorder, was that 
evening to submit to a painful and dangerous operation. 

When the pageant had passed, and me cousins recovered their 
recollection, they felt excessively ashamed at havinjg thus allow- 
ed themselves to be surprised into what they couldnot but con- 
■ider as at least the appearance of idolatry. 

Emily was particularly vexed at this occurrence, as she ob- 
served that the French girls considered it a triumph j but Caro- 
line was so overpowered by its effect, that her agitation was ex- 
treme during the rest of the day. " My dear girl," said her cousin, 
" let this be a warning to us ; let it teach us to be more on our 
guard against the power of our senses. Do you not remember 
dear Mr. Morton's admonitions, on the influence of Popish cere- 
monies ? Let us watch and pray more against it, or we may 
again be betrayed into actions which we must deeply regret and 
repent of." 

On their return to the school-room, they found Madame d'El- 
fort looking much affected. She liad been mentioning to her 
pupils the case of the poor servant above, and every cheek had 
turned pale with compassion and terror. " My dear children," 
continued she, " let us all unite in saving a paternoster for the 
poor creature and implore for her the help and support of God and 
the blessed Virgin." They all knelt accordingly ; and while the 
hearts of the cousins were lifted up, with the most intense earn- 
estness, to the " Father of Mercies and the God of all comfort " 
that he would grant the agonized sufferer strength and grace 
equal to her need, Madame d'Elfort repeated aloud the lord's 
Prayer and the Salutation to the Virgin, m which she was joined 
by me French pupils. " Alas I" thought Emily, " what a misera- 
ble refuge for a dying sinner! *The God of Israel is he who 
p^veth strength and power to his people ;' is it not, then, grossly 
insulting him, to ask from a gloiified creature that support which 
he alone can bestow ?" 

The young ladies had been so much shocked by the idea of the 
surgical operation which the poor woman was then undergoing, 
that not one had ventured a question as to its probable result. 
Before retiring to rest, however, as Mademoiselle Laval en- 
tered Miss Mortimer's room, Caroline tremblingly inquired how 
she had gone through the trial ? " Compose yourself," replied 
the teacher, with much feeling, " the poor sufferer suffers no 
more." " She is dead, then 1" exclaimed Caroline, clasping her 
hands in breathless emotion. Mademoiselle Laval replied that 
she had just expired. 

" Dean !" repeated Emily, mournfully, as the teacher closed the 
door, " gone to receive her final sentence, aatd how ? Perhaps hsx 
mind was so &tally blinded, as to place an vai^\ic\\ "t^idx^^^^ ^'^ 
•uperstithus ceremonies for her salvatiotv, wA w^^^^X ^^^^^ 
4 
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scriptural refuge for a guilty creature, — that Almighty Saviour, 
Avho alone can enable the sinner to stand with confidence before 
his Judffe ! O / did she know that Saviour ?" inquired her anxious 
mind ; but to that solemn, that awful question, she could receive 
no answer. She tried tp leave the case in the hands of Him who 
is the judge of the quick and the dead ; yet still her fancy dwelt 
on the poor woman's excruciating sufferings : and when she 
thought of the fearful uncertainty that rested on ner fate, her heart 
seemed to die within her. Caroline laid her head on her pillow, 
and wept in silent emotion. 

The English girls were very much amused when they heard of 
the effect which the sight of the host had produced on the minds 
of the new comers. The frequency of these exhibitions had ren- 
dered them familiar to their eyes; and whenever the French 
boarders knelt, they quietly kept their seats. They informed 
Emily and Caroline, that kneeling was considered so indispensa- 
ble, as a mark of respect to the host, that whenever the bell, 
which always preceded it, announced its approach, no Catholic 
could be exempted from the obligation, should he even be com- 
pelled to kneel in a muddy street. 

" Is it possible you do not see," said Emily to Miss Lushington, 
" that all these ceremonies, however superstitious they may be, 
have a very strong hold on the senses and the imagination ?" 

" I certainly did find them very striking at first ; but now they 
only excite a feeling of ridicule." 

" I think, dear Anna, they should rather excite sorrow and pity ; 
but I am persuaded that a residence here cannot but be highly 
dangerous." ^ 

" Not to me, however," replied Anna, smiling with much self- 
rromplacency, " for I know those things are very foolish j and 
some of the last words papa said to me, when I left him, were, 
* Remember, Anna, that you must not listen to anything the Ro- 
man Catholics may tell you in favor of their religion.' " 

" Poor girl !" thought Emily, " what an insufficient safeguard! 
ihe must not listen ! but she cannot avoid hearing ; and yet this is 
all the protection that is thought necessary, by an Ftiglish parent, 
for a young girl totally ignorant on the subject, and reckless of 
the hidden snare !" 

The English teacher resident in the house was a striking ex 
ample of the dangers incident to the place. She bad been brought 
up a Protestant, but bad mixed a great deal in French society, 
and at length adopted all its opinions and customs. Madame 
d'Elfort had had no share in producing this change j but Miss 
Parker had ^dually forsaken the Protestant cause, without 
however, decidedly adopting the religion of the country. She had 
renounced all fellowship with. tVve 1£.tvsUs\v, coxv^XaxvU-^ "a-Ueudec^, 
the Roman Catholic church, and was gGiv^i^W^ \Q^J^«\ w^wil ^ 
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having changed her religion ; yet she nad made no public abjan- 
tion J she never confessed to a priest, nor did she use the sign of 
the cross, which was considered the distinguishing mark of a 
Roman Catholic. Her conduct frequently excited considerable 
curiosity, and gave occasion for numerous animadversions. " It 
is thought very extraordinary," said Anna Lushington, as she and 
Emily were one day conversing on the subject. '* I should think 
it truly contemptible," observed the latter j " for if Miss Parker 
really prefers the Romish religion, why does she not make a can- 
did and unequivocal profession of its doctrines ? It would, at 
least, be acting honestly^ which at present she cannot be said to 
do** 

" Some of her friends excuse her," resumed Anna, " by alleging 
that she is fearful of giving offence to the Protestants ; and that, 
in order to avoid public eclat ^ she prefers maintaining a sort of 
neutrality." 

*' What a wretched excuse !" exclaimed Emily, indignantly ; 
"believe me, my dear Miss I,ushington, there can be no neutrality 
in religion — the Bible allows of none. ' He that is not with me,* 
says Christ, * is against me :' — and surely, surely. Miss Parker does 
much more real injury to religion, and gives much more offence 
to every true Protestant, by such temporizing, such unworthy 
conduct, than she could do by an open desertion." 

Miss Parker evidently wished to avoid all unnecessary inter- 
course with the English pupils, and her company was therefore 
never sought by them. She found herself obliged, one Sunday, 
on her return from the Cathedral, to pass through the room in 
which they were assembled for ailemoon service. The prayers 
were finished, and Emily was just reading "the text of a deeply- 
interesting sermon, " I determined not to know anything amon^ 
you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified." She raised her head 
on hearing the door open ; her eyes met those of Miss Parker, and 
she repeated, with a kind of imploring emphasis, " Jenu Chriity 
and him a-uci/ied." But the ear to which these words were ad- 
dressed was deaf to their touching impoK ; the heart they were 
meant to reach was closed against their subduing power ; Miss 
Parker turned her head scornfully away, and hurried across the 
room, as if she had fled from a serpent. "Alas! poor unhappy 
wanderer !" thought Emily, " to whom will she go, if she thus 
turns away from Him who has the words of eternal life ?" She 
was much affected by this reflection, and could never pronounce 
that sweet petition of our truly scriptural Litany, " That it may 
please thee to bring into the way of truth all such as have erred, 
and are deceived," without painfully remembering the case of poor 
>Iiss Parker. 
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He shall deliver thee from the snare of the fowler, and from the noise 
tilence A thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten thousand at I 
hand ; but it shall not come nigh ihee.— Psalm xci. 3, 7. 

Caroline and Emily had resided about three months in '. 
when the former received a letter from her father, contain 
intelligence that her sister Lydia's health had been for son 
delicate, and that the medical {Attendant having strongly 
mended her being removed to a more genial climate, her 

had resolved to send her to S , and make her the con: 

of her sister's studies. Mr. Howard was therefore to esc 
to France immediately j and, before Emily and Caroline '. 
covered from the surpnse, and the mingled feelings, exc 
this information, the two travellers arrived at Madame d\ 
mansion. 

The joy which Caroline experienced, on the arrival of 
ther and sister, was considerably damped by the feelings of 
nension excited by the pale countenance, and evident we 
of the latter. As soon, however, as she had recovered fi 
fatigue of travelling, Lydia's health began gradually to in 
she felt the benefit of change of air, and a more settled te 
ture f and, as her strength began to return, her buoyant spj 

covered their usual flow. Mr. Howard remained at S 

saw this favorable change, and, then left his daughters an< 
to their scholastic duties. 

He had also brought Madame d'Elfort two other Englisb 
— ^the daughtei-s of a clergyman who resided a few mile 
EUerton, and who, being unable to leave his parish for any 
of time, had requested Mr. Howard to take them under h 
Emma and Louisa Selwyn were twins, and about fifteen y 
a^e ; they had enjoyed the unspeakable blessing of a r€ 
education, and had been taught to make the gospel the 
their faith, and the guide of their life. Their parents wer 
people, and had not sent them to France without much hej 
and reluctance ; but, having heard a favorable account of 
and Caroline, from the Bev. Mr. Somerville, Mrs. Selwyn, 
totally unacquainted with them, wrote to request their fric 
and advice for her daughters, and Mrs. Somerville also s 
recommended them to her young friends. ]Emily was de 
at the prospect of having an increase of serious companio 
welcomed the two amiable Bisleia "with, much vraxmth \ n 
CaroUne 2»acJcward in kinduesa towaida ^i^eiu. 
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The Mcond dny after their ariiTal also witneoed that of two 
other English pupils. One was a little girl of twelve or thirteen, 
of a pleasing, Uvely countenance, and great naweti of manners ; 
the other was about sixteen, and had a peculiarly prepossessing 
appearance. The French girls, who considered beauty as the most 
excellent and desirable thing in a young person, were immediately 
enchanted with her jfoee and figure, and expressed their admira- 
tion in the most rapturous language ; for Helen Douglas was a 
rery lovely girl, and few young persons could be more attractive. 
They praised the lieht elegance of her form, the delicate transpa- 
rency of her complexion, the pleasing harmony of her featurei| 
and the profusion of her fine auburn ringlets ; but our -English, 
girls were particularly struck with the sweetness of her counte- 
nance, the modesty and gentleness of her demeanor, and the pen- 
sive softness of her manners. They were extremely kind ana at- 
tentive to the interesting stranger, and used every endeavor to 
cheer her drooping spirits ; for she was almost overwhelmed with 
grief^at quitting her parents and her home. For some davs she 
seemed to refuse everything like comfort ; but ^ese painful im- 
pressions wore away by degrees ; she became resigned and tran» 
[uil, and attached herself in a peculiar manner to Emily and her 
ittle circle. 

It would have been amusing to an unconcerned spectator, to ob- 
serve the different effects which the new scenes around them pro- 
duced on the minds of these young persons, and the vanoua 
ways in which they were affected, by the mode of life they were 
obliged to adopt Lydia Howard, with all the warmth of a ro- 
mantic fancy, had pictured to herself a scene of ideal delight, in 
die enjoyments connected with her residence at school *, but, in 
proportion as her expectations had been raised to an unreasonable 
pitch, was the bitterness of her disappointment. She had scarcely 
entered the house before she found it dull and gloomy, the mode 
of life insupportable, the French inhabitants disagreeable beyond 
description, and, in short, everything contrary to her pre-conceived 
ideas. She sometimes manifested the greatest impatience of con- 
trol ; but the excessive gaiety of her disposition, the conviction of 
her duty, and the comfort of having her sister and cousin witli 
her, enabled her to support, with tolerable fortitude, what she, 
nevertheless, disliked in the highest degree. She frequently 
amused her friends by her humorous sallies, consisting of passion- 
ate invectives against the place, mingled with ludicrous descrip- 
tions of French manners, wild flights of an ungovernable fancy, 
and half-comic, half-pathetic invocations to home. Yet she was 
truly amiable, and the favorite of everybody. 

Emma and Louisa Selwyn were much less annoyed by the 
chanee, than the lively and susceptible Lydisu Their characters 
were lest subject to extremes than hers and they weie moiA eiaaih( 
4# 
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reconciled to the want of EngUsk comforts. Emma was an agreea- 
ble and lively girl, of an easy and complying disposition, and soon 
seemed more at home in her new situation than even her friends 
could have wished. Louisa had more feiults than her sister, but she 
had also mor^ energy of character. She was gentle, but high- 
spirited ; and, though too often yielding in things of apparently 
small importance, when roused to exertion, she could display a 
considerable degree of decision. She possessed a happy evenness 
of temper, and an uninterrupted flow of cheerfulnesjs, which very 
agreeably smoothed her ^ath through the briery masse she had to 
tread, and blunted the point of many a thorn, which would othep* 
wise have impeded her progress. 

Agnes Beverley, the little girl who had arrived on the same day 
as Miss Douglas, was greatly astonished by the new scenes which 
surrounded her, but it was not long before she experienced their 
pernicious influence. She had been brought up by parents who 
made a profession of religion, and were really good, though ex- 
ceedingly injudicious people. They had given her excellent ad- 
vice, but had not curbed the impetuosity of her disposition ; nor 
had they labored, with suflficient earnestness and vigilance, to give 
her aflections a heavenly direction. She was heedless, giddy, and 
fond of pleasure ; obstinate, proud, and conceited ; and so exceed- 
ingly unsettled in her principles, that she readily embraced the 
opinions and sentiments of those with whom she associated. She 
manifested, at first, a great deal of impatience, at the restraints 
she was obliged to submit to ; but, when once accustomed to the 
place and its inhabitants, yielded to their customs on almost every 
occasion ; and, though she had once seemed extremely suscepti- 
ble of serious impressions, she soon fell into the snares that sur- 
rounded her, and forgot the maxims of her education, whenever 
her principles were put to the test. 

Helen Douglas was not a serious girl, but she was amiable and 
well disposed. Her feelings and tastes were so entirely English^ 
that she was perfectly disgusted with French manners, and could 
never assimilate with characters so little in unison with her own. 
Yet she bore with much patience the little inconveniences attach- 
ed to her situation, and was much more reconciled to its restraints, 
than the impetuous, but warm-hearted Lydia. Her character was 
remarkably reserved, and, therefore, she was not long a favorite 
with the giddy and talkative French girls. Even with her friends, 
this foult, if it mi^ht be called one, was frequently a bar to unre- 
strained conversation ; it gave her an appearance of coldness, and 
often passed for indifference. Yet there was a mildness in her dis- 
position, and, at times, a natural ];dayfulness in her manner, which 
made her truly beloved by those who knew how to appreciate her 
character. 

Onr young friends contri /ed to be as much together, as the n» 
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ttufft of their situation would permit. This was not always easy, 
fbt the system of incessant surveillance adopted in the school left 
ihem very few opportunities of eluding its severity. " Oh, what 
a miserable place is this !" would Lydia often exclaim ; " we are 
really watched as closely as if we were prisoners, who had been 
guilty of some great crime. It is very hard that one cannot be a 
single moment alone in the garden, in one*8 bed-room, or indeed 
anywhere, without being liable to reproof. What harm could we 
possibly do alone, or two or three together, in such a house as 
this?" 

** This continued vigilance," observed Emily, " is the result erf 
that excessive restraint, under which it is thought necessary, in 
this part of France, that young persons should be educated. It 
is conriidered dangerous to allow them, for an instant, to escape 
the eye of observation; and therefore you are required to be 
always assembled in one place, and- under the continual inspec- 
tion of a teacher." 

" O happy, happy England !** exclaimed the animated Lydia ; 
"blessed land of freedom and of peace! where girls of fifteen or 
sixteen are looked upon as rational beings, and capable of distin- 
guishing between right and wrong ; — ^where they are taught to re- 
spect themselves, instead of being constantljr suspected ; — ^where 
tney are gently led into the paths of virtue, without being subject- 
ed to the degrading coercion, which is more likely to disgust than 
to benefit their minds. England ! dear England for ever !" con- 
tinued the youthful enthusiast, waving her hand in rapturous ec- 
Btacy ; " I would not exchange the privilege of being an English 
girl, for all the wealth of the Indies, or all the boasted advantages 
which France is so proud of possessing." 

Emily laughed at these lively sallies of the impatient girl ; but, 
though she brought forward every motive which could reconcile 
her to her lot, she herself frequently felt the unpleasantness of 
her own situation. It was not often that she could enjoy the com- 
pany of her firiends, in such a manner as to allow of unrestrained 
conversation; but when ihe privilege was granted, it was a plea- 
sure which amply repaid her for many a day of privation. 

" Miss Mortimer ! Miss Howard !" exclaimed Agnes Beverley, 
running into the room one morning, as Emily was busily engaged 
in sketching a landscape, and Caroline, leaning against an open 
window* and absorbed in unusual thoughtfulness, was silently 
contemplating the garden below, — ^'*how quietly you are sitting 
in this back room, while everybody else is crowding to the front 
gate ! Why, don't you know wtat is going on this morning ? 
and are you not desirous of seeing the procession V 

" What procession 1" inquired Emily, looking up from her draw 
ing, while Caroline turned hastily round, and seemed as if trying 
to collect h^r bewildered thoughts. 
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'^ Why, a funeral, to be sure— a grand AinerSi 1 The Freneh 
say it will be a most beautiful sight, and Madame d'Elfort has 
given us leave to see it Will you not come to the gate '^ 

As she uttered this question, without waiting for a reply^ she 
darted from the room, and Emilv just saw her raven hair floating 
in the morning breeze, as, with the swiftness of a fawn, she 
bounded across the lawn to join her companions. 

Emily turned toward the garden-window, to give Caroline her 
Dbnnet, which she had taken from the table ; but Caroline was 
gone, and, supposing that she had left the house with Agnes, she pro- 
ceeded to the outer gate, revolving in her mind the strange scene 
she was about to witness. 

'' Who is the person they are goinff to inter ?" inquired she of 
Anna Lushington, who, with her cnaracteristic indolence, was 
leaning against the gate in a languid posture 

" I Imve forgotten ner name," was the answer, " but she belong- 
ed to the congregation. She had lately inherited a eonsiderablii 
fortune,which she expended in the most charitable manner. Every 
one is loud in the praise of her piety and benevolence ; they seem 
to regard her almost as a saint, and the congregatumuts are to a^ 
tend her funeral, in their distinguishing costume." 

^ Emily recollected the account she had lately heard, of the so- 
ciety called the congregation. It was composed of some hundreds 
of young ladies, who consecrated themselves, solemnly and pub- 
licly, to God and the Virgin. The dedication did not include any 
vow of celibacy or retirement, but the persons so dedicated pro- 
fessed to employ themselves chiefly in works of charity and de- 
votion, and alwa3rs accompanied the religious processions. 

The deep sound of funeral chanting now arrested the attention 
of Emily, and, looking forward, she perceived a cortege^ which was 
strikingly calculated to produce a powerful eflect on the sensen. 
It was preceded by several orphan girls, belonging to an institu- 
tion which the deceased patronized : one of them carried a gilt 
cross, and the others wax tapers of an immense size. Then fol- 
lowed two or three hundred ladies, dressed in black, their faces 
shrouded in lon^ white muslin veils, which floated gracefully over 
their mourning drapery. They also carried lighted tapers. The 
coffin was covered with black velvet, over wmch was thrown a 
white silk pall ; another large cross was borne before it. It was 
surrounded by a great number of priests, in white surplices, with 
tapers in their hands. A multitude of pei-sons in black closed 
the procession. 

There was an air of grandeur and majesty in the whole of this 
ceremony, vehich was well calculated to strike the mind with awe, 
and operate powerfully on the feelings ; and Emily felt its thrill 
ing effect in no inconsiderable degree. When the glare of the ta 
peiamether eyes, eontrasied as it was with the mourning dresset 
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and flowing veils of the attending ladies, when the deep silence 
^f the scene was, at intervals, suddenly interrupted bv the sono- 
rous voices of the priests, chanting, in a slow and sepulchral tone, 
the requiem for the departed soul ; — she felt the whole fall on her 
heart with such a feeling of painful and overpowering emotion, 
that she could not, without fainting, have borne it much longer. 
She leaned, half-insensible, against the wall ; a deep-drawn sigh, 
accompanied with tears, in some measure relieved the oppression 
of her bosom, when the procession was past ; but as she walked 
bacJc to her room, leaning on the arm of Louisa Selwyn, who was 
herself much affected, she could not but tremble for the effect of 
these delusive exhibitions, on the minds of those who were most 
dear to her in the place. 

On te-entering me hduSe, she Was forcibly stinick by Caroline's 
altered countenance. She, too, was pale with emotion, and had 
evidently been weeping. Emily drew near, and affectionately 
todk her hand ; but sne averted her face, and, with a sudden move- 
ment, disengaging herself, hastily walked into the garden, with an 
evident determination not to be followed. Emily stood riveted 
io the spot with surprise, and gazed after her till she disappeared, 
then sought her own room, to reflect on the change whicn a few 
hours seemed to have produced on her once gay and open-hearted 
eousin. In crossing tne corridor, she met little Agnes Beverley, 
who followed her into the room. Her dark eyes sparkled with 
animation, as she said, 

** O Miss Mortimer ! was not the funeral beautiful? I think I 
never saw anything so solemn ; and then it was so affecting !" 

" It was pompous," said Emily, pensively, " but I thidc the 
beautiful simplicity of a Protestant funeral infinitely better cal- 
culated to impress thtf heart With suitable feelings. There is no 
warrant in Scripture for so much display, and the effect it pro- 
duces on the mind is, perhaps, not the best calculated to encou- 
rage serious reflection." 

^ Oh ! indeed I think it is. One cannot but be serious, when one 
■ees such solemn things, and I am sure I approve very much of 
that Roman CathoUc custom." 

These words were uttered with a tone of much self-sufficiency 
and conceit Emily made no reply, for her heart was too full to 
allow her. The impression produced by Caroline's behavior dwelt 
painfully on her mind, and her tears flowed unrestrainedly, when 
Agnes had left the room. When the two cousins again met, Caro- 
line seemed to have recovered her composure ; but there was a 
chilling reserve in her manner, which effectually prevented Emily 
from inquiring into the cause* of an alteration so wounding to tM 
feelings of a mend^ 

From that day, Emily seemed to have lost all access to the bfi«.xl 
«f her cousin. That sweet union of bou\ ^W^ )i2i\«^\!AJ^\A2^«tNs^ 
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enjoyed, that delightful oneness of sentiments, feelings, aqd pur 
suits, wnich had till then subsisted between them, seemed no\i 
completely at an end, and gave place to the most painful reserve 
The smile of unaffected cheerfulness no longer brightened th« 
face of Caroline ; her natural sprightliness had disappeared j she 
seemed thoughtful and unhappy, avoided all conversation with 
ner cousin, and frequently shunned her approach with the mo8< 
sedulous care. 

Many were the tears which Emily shed over this painful es 
trangement ; many were the prayers she offered up, for the return 
of her cousin's confidence. She Jiad recourse to every method 
that the most sisterly affection, and tender anxiety, could suggest, 
to win back the heart she so much prized j but, alas ! they were 
all ineffectual. Caroline continued gloomy, cold, and silent ; she 
seemed to indulge in some secret anguish, and to be violently agi- 
tated by some powerful conflict. Emily struggled to conceal her 
tUstressed feelings, and strove to gain, by gentleness and forbear- 
ance, a disclosure which she longed, yet dreaded to obtain. Dis 
appointed in this hope, she could no longer conceal her anxiety, 
but resolved openly to request some explanation from Caroline. 

She did not, however, meet with the opportunity she sought, 
but was, some time after, delighted to see Caroline's cheerfulness 
gradually return. The gloom insensibly vanished from her brow, 
and her manners resumed their accustomed ease ; yet a shade of 
restraint would occasionally damp her vivacity, and there was a 
marked reserve in her conduct, whenever religion was the subject 
of conversation, which painfully oppressed the heart of Emily. 
She trusted, however, that time might do much to dispel these 
occasional clouds ; and, as she saw no diminution in her atten- 
tion to the duties of religion, she at least endeavored to persuade 
herself that there was no real cause for anxiety. 

But her attention was soon povv^erfully arrested, by the sad 
effects of French society on the minds of some of her young com- 
panions. She saw, with much pain, that Emma Selw)m gradu- 
ally lost all relish for spiritual things— all ples^ure in serious em- 
ployment. The baneful influence of gay and thoughtless com- 
pany, drew away her naturally yielding mind from that attention 
to religious subjects, which it had been the most anxious wish of 
her parents to inculcate. She betrayed a restlessness and languor, 
when engaged in the duties of the Sabbath, which, could not fail 
to strike those who had witnessed the delight she took in them, 
on her first arrival in France. Alas ! her religion now seemed to 
have been but as the seed cast into stony ground, which, not hav- 
ing sufiicient depth, sprang up with fair and joyful promise, but 
withered away beneath the rays of the sun of temptation. This 
idea was painfully impressed on the minds of Emiljr and her sis 
ter. They saw her enter with avidity into all the giddy pursuitf 
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of her frivolous companions, mix with delight in the sungand the 
dance, and shun the company and conversation of those whose 
anxious affection would fain have recalled her from the path of 
d^^nger and destruction. They prayed and wept over her case, 
and earnestly endeavored to take advantage of every feeling of 
compunction, every sign of returning reflection; hut their efforts 
were generally followed by disappointment ; and the thoughtless 
Emma became every day more insensible to the admonitions of 
her friends, the precepts of her Bible, and the voice of her Hea- 
venly Shepherd. 

Lydia Howard had too much reflection and principle, to be se- 
duced by the frivolous amusements which surrounded heron every, 
side. She felt their emptiness and insufficiency, and joined in 
tnem as little as she could, though she had not sufficient resolu- 
tion to decline them altogether. Her natural gaiety of disposi- 
tion often betrayed her better judgment, and then her enlightened 
conscience severely reproved her, for yielding to the force of ex- 
ample. At such times sHe was truly miserable, and passionately 
longed for a return to her native country, as the only means of 
deliverance from the snares with which she saw herself beset. 
She detested French society, and sought with eagerness that of 
her more serious English friends : she took the greatest delight 
in religious exercises, and engaged with ardor in every religious 
pursuit. Yet she had not sufficient courage to avow her senti- 
ments, nor strength of mind to resist the sinful practices she ab« 
horred. 

She was often prevailed upon, by what she called the ahsoluU 
necessity of circumstances ^ to do many things which her conscience 
condemned, and which she could not afterwards reflect upon with- 
out great mental anguish. In this state of mind she could not 
be happy ; but she endeavored to check reflection, and generally 
avoided everything like close conversation on religious subjects. 
Emily perceived the conflict of her mind, and felt the most tender 
compassion for the interesting girl. She pointed out the only 
means of overcoming these difficulties, and urged her to an entire 
surrender of heart to the Saviour, and a conscientious taking up of 
his cross, as the only way in which she could ever obtain peace ; 
but poor Lydia despondmgly pleaded her inability to overcome 
temptation ; and, as she, in a great measure, neglected the source 
from whence alone she might have derived strength equal to Imr 
need, she naturally remained in this dark and comfortless state, 
the unavoidable consequence of resisting her better convictions. 

Little Agnes Beverley was, if possible, still more in danger 
from surrounding allurements. She was not only involved in all 
the giddjr pursuits of her companions: she not only renounced all 
the Chnstian jnaxims her parents had endeavored to inculcate^ 
but she also seensed aiairmingly prepossQ^^e^ Vik^NQiv ol ^^x»»;!(x 
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Catholic doctrines. It was often distressing to liear her repeat 
the arguments she had overheard, in order to prove those disputed 
points which had particularly come under her notice j these she 
maintained with a pertinacity which would hardly yield to the 
authority of Scripture evidence : and, though the rear of being 
xidiculed by the English generally induced her, at last, to give 

2 [I the contest, Emily saw, with great uneasiness, that these pemi- 
ous errors gained daily ^und in her mind, and superseded those 
Bcriptural principles, which she felt to be irksome on account of 
their strictness. 

Poor Emily's mind was exceedingly distresssd, and indeed 
almost overwhelmed with grief, as she thought on these discou- 
raging prospects. The weight of anxiety that oppressed her 
would nave been too much for her naturally desponding spirit 
had she not found support from the promises of the gospel, and 
some degree of cheering encouragement from Louisa Selwjrn and 
Miss Douglas. The former had too much good sense and reb*- 
gion, to be allured, either by the seductive influence of Popish 
errors, or the false charms of youthful dissipation ; and the latter, 
notwithstanding her natural reserve, gave tne most promising in- 
dications of a mind gradually expanding to the light of divine 
truth, and a heart unconsciously ^^eiding to the sweet influence 
of Christian feeling. She was a sincere and candid inq^uirer, and 
willing, through grace, to embrace those principles which a dili- 
gent study of her Bible pointed out Louisa had, from the first, 
taken a decided part a£;ainst the sinful practices, and worldly 
spirit, that prevailed in the school ; she was always distrustful of 
herself; and, as she rested for safety on an Almighty arm, she 
was mercifully preserved from the assaults of temptation. But 
it is not suflicient that a Christian should refrain from actual 
transgressions, and avoid the society and amusements of the 
world ; he must cultivate an habitual fervor of spirit, a constant 
spirituality of mind, an intimate communion with his God, if he 
would enjoy the light of his countenance, or make any advances 
in the divine life. Incessant watchfulness is necessary, and con- 
tinual supplies of wisdom, grace, and strength, must be sought for 
hj earnest prayer, if we desire to walk humbly with Qod in any 
situation, but more especially in those where every surrounding 
object is calculated to ensnare the ima^nation, and draw the 
heart aside from the service of God. This was a lesson which 
the youthful Louisa had not yet sufficiently learned. She was 
truly devoted to Grod, and earnestly desirous of serving him ; but 
she was not careful to maintain a watchful and prajring spirit ; 
and the natural consequence of the neglect was, the gradual de- 
cline of religion in her soul. A distressing coldness and languor 
insensibly crept into her duties ; she no longer enjoyed the same 
delight in spintwoX things, nor the same tcemom oi %Aneia ^ tlMS 
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tiuone of grace. She was alarmed and discouraged hj these dif- 
ficulties, and communicated her fears and trials to Emily. 

The latter was too well acquainted with the proneness of her 
own heart to depart from God, and had too often heen tried hy 
the same j^ainful indisposition of mind, not to understand, and 
sincerely pity, the case of her young fidend. She pointed out the 
only remedy for the diseases of the soul ; the olood of Jesus 
Christ She encouraged her to a renewed application, and a 
cleaving of heart to that gracious Saviour, assunng her, from her 
own experience, as well as from the declarations of Scripture, 
that his grace was all-sufficient in restoring the soul, and preserv- 
ing it from the power of indwelling corruption. 

Louisa followed her friend's counsel, and returned to the Rock 
of her salvation ; she experienced the blessedness of waiting upon 
God, and rejoiced in the assurance of his unchangine £uthjul- 
ness. But her situation and employments allowed Mr little time 
for reading or retirement ; she looked too much to herself, and too 
little to her Saviour ; she allowed her vigilance to relax, and the 
world to gain ^und ; she grieved her Almig:hty Friend, and he 
withdrew the light of his countenance. Deprived of all spiritual 
icomfort, she had recourse again and again to his forgiving mercy; 
bu^ though she found that mercy a never-iailing refuge, she was 
frequently allowed to feel the consequences of her unwatchfiil- 
ness, by being left to walk some time in despondency and dark- 
ness. 

The summer was now entirely past, and autumn had begun to 
strip the trees of their verdant foliage. The monotony of school 
occupations was seldom relieved by any pleasurable occurrence; 
but Emily's anxious observations on her companions furnished an 
ample field for the exercise of every varied feeling. She watch- 
ed, with affectionate solicitude, the conduct of each, and the most 
trivial occurrences were often fraught with the deq[>est interest 
to her, as they displayed those different working of the mind, 
which are frequently more expressive than either words or 
ftctionfl 
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Wbo '• amoDf yoa that Itareth the Lord, that obeyeth flM voIm of hii m^ 
TaiW, that walketh in daikneM, and hath DO light 1 Let fatan tnut in the nama 
of the Lord, and etay apon hii Ood^-I«AiAH l. 10^ 



It was a dark and stormy afternoon ; the wind howled through tb« 
half-leafless trees of the garden, uid the rain occasionally peltea 
against the windows ; all nature seemed to wear the livery of sad- 
ness, as if dreading the approach of winter's iron reign ; when 
Emily observed a group of young ladies, assembled with an air 
of soUcitude round some object at th^ upper end of the school- 
loom. She approached the spot to inquire the cause of their a^^ 
parent anzie^, and beheld Rose de laancourt, in an attitude pe- 
culiarly expressive of su^erins. Her head was reclining on 
Louisa's shoulder ; her left hand was strongly pressed against her 
side, and the other concealed her eyes ; she was perfecUy silent, 
but the ashy paleness of her cheek, and the convulsive . motion 
that occasionally agitated her features, gave the most painful in- 
dications of suppressed agony. Emily stood, for a moment, mo- 
tionless with alarm, then, approaching her ftiend, she tenderly 
inquired if the pain was in her side, and if something could not be 
done to relieve it. Rose half raised her eyes, and faintly articulat- 
ed, " Oh I lead me to my room, and let no one but you accompany 
me 1 " Madame d'Elfort that moment entered the apartment, and 
by her directions, Mademoiselle Laval, who had been kindly 
bending over the suffering girl, supported her to her room, witn 
Emily's assistance. The pain in ner side gradually yielded to 
the influence of proper remedies, and at length was so far dimin- 
ished as to admit of her Ijdng down with composure. Emily 
brought her work from the school-room, and sat by her bed-side 
for the rest of the evening. Rose was now sufficiently recovered 
to enter into conversation : and, alluding to the moment when she 
was brousht from the scnool-room, she owned that the anguish 
which had then overpowered her, did not so much arise from the 
pain she endured, as from the fear of immediate dissolution. 

** I have always thought that I should die very suddenly," ob- 
served she, ^* and the impression was then so strong on my mind, 
that I almost wonder I did not expire with terror.'' 

** Are you much afraid of death ?" inquired Emily, in a voice of 
\nxious mterest 

*^ Oh 1 yes, yes 1 bat why do you ask that question? Is not 
4eath a most appalling thing? and does not nature thnnk with 
^mfrj^m the very thought of its approoich V* 
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" It U, indeed, dear Rose' an event of the most solemn impor- 
tance ; — but what is it which makes you regard it with so much 
dread ? Do you consider it in the light of a painful separation 
from tln)8e you love, or do its attendant circumstances appear so 
chillin|f and dreadful ?" 

"Neither, my dear Miss Mortimer. I know that the heart 
must bleed, when the ties of nature are riven asunder; but it is 
the consequences of death, which appal me, when I reflect upon 
them." 

** It is 'certainly an awful and decisive moment P said Emily, 
with a deep, involuntary sigh. A short silence succeeded. At 
length Emily resumed, — ^'' But why should the consequences of 
death seem dreadful to the Christian V* 

" Why !" repeated Rose with astonishment. " Oh I can you ask 
me why 1 Is there not a fearful doom awaiting the unprepared 
soul, at that tribunal before which we must inevitably appear ?" 
Her countenance became paler, as she uttered these words, and a 
slight shuddering seemed to agitate her frame. 

"Blessed be Grod!" exclaimed Emily, clasping her hands in 
grateful emotion, "that there is also an Almighty, all-sufficient, 
and all-merciful Saviour, to shield us from that justly merited 
doom, and receive us into that everlasting rest, which His blood 
and righteousness have purchased for guilty sinners !" 

The bright gldw of Christian hope and confidence illumined the 
usually pale countenance of Emily, as her mind dwelt on that 
glorious state of felicity, which awaits the redeemed in the pre- 
sence of their Saviour: but no answering expression of delight or 
eomfort appeared in tne looks of Rose. Her religion taught her 
that the soul must be purified, dfter; deaths from the sins and im- 
perfections it retained} aiid that this was to be effected by a pro- 
cess of purgatorial suffering. Her conscience was so far enlight- 
ened, as to see something of the hateful nature of sin, and to feel 
that her ,siils \Verb siich, as to require not only an infinite atone- 
ment, but tte utniost cleansing of the heart. She had but a very 
partial and clouded view of the gospel plan of salvation, of that 
" blood which cleanseth from all «tn," and that grace which sanc- 
tifies the most polluted heart — ^it i« not, therefore, surprising, that 
her awakened soul should shudder at the thought of appearing 
before that holy Grod, who, she kn^w, " was of puter eyes than to 
behold iniquity." 

Emily fooked with pity on her dejected countenance, and at- 
tempted to lead her mind to brighter views. " My dear Rose, if 
we seek the Lord, He will not desert us in the hour of trial ; and 
if we are his by adoption, we shall not be cast off at the end of 
our journey. * There is no condemnation to them who are in 
Chnst Jesus/ and the Saviour himself has said. * He th3il\«K«<^'^ 
in me hath everlststing life.* " 
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** True, MifJ Mortimer ; but who can tell me if I belong^ to Ukui 
blessed number 1 That awfully important question can only be 
answered at my death ; — and oh I the uncertainty of that pomt ! 
This it is which tonnents me, which makes me shrink fipom dis- 
solution, and which, I feel, will make me miserable, to the last 
moment of my existence I Oh ! how shall I enter the darkvaller 
of death ? How shall I plunge into a fearful eternity, with sijph 
a load of guilt on my soul, and with tMs dilstiactiag wicertaSuy 
resting on my future fate 1" 

Her feelings seemed wrought up almost to agony, and those of 
Emily were scarcely less agitated. There was somethinff so ap- 
palling in the picture she had drawn, that the soul shuddered a^ 
the view. Emily could scarciely conceive anything more awful, 
than uncertainty in a dying hour. She, however, attempted to 
shake off the painful impression, and sought for some way of com- 
forting her friend, without entering into a discussion of those sen- 
timents which she was bound not to interfere with. 

" Do you then think. Hose, that the momentous question you 
have mentioned can. only b^ resrolved after death ? Is there no 
possibility of ascertaining oxki personal interest in the salvation <tf 
Christ, on this side the grave f ' 

Rose half-raised her eyes, with a mournful expression. " Per- 
haps,^' said she, hesitatingly, " some eminent saints might be so &r 
fiivored ; but then they must be perfectly, free from ml sin, befoire 
they can have that assurance ; and oh ! 1 leel that tfmt will never 
be my case in this world !^' 

Emily-s indignation burst forth, at this development of Popish 
doctrine. " Thank Grod \^ exclaimed she, " that such religion is 

not mine ! And oh ! would to Grod, my dearest Rose !" she 

stopped, terrified at the indiscretion of her words, and instinctive- 
ly looked round the apartment Recovering from her confusion, 
sne perceived that Rose looked hurt and oSended. Anxious to 
repair, if possible, the mischief hier hasty expressions had caused, 
she said, " Excuse me, my desj^r friend ; I did not intend to wound 
you, or make any improper reflections j but my feelings often hurry 
me beyond the limits of prudence." 

Rose was satisfied with' the apology ; but, aSB this elooin of de- 
spondency still sat on her countenance^ Emily could not forbear 
xnaking one more observation. 

" Allow me, my love, to say, that the Protestant religion, which 
deduces its doctnn^s simply iroin the pure word of God, presents 
to the view of the Christian an infinitely brighter prospect. It 
tells us, from the Bible, that * the' Spirit beareth witness with our 
spirit, that we are the children of Crodj and if children, then heirs ; 
heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ.' St. Paul says, * Wi 
know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved^ 
we have a huil^rig of Crod, a house not made with hands^ etemal 
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in the heavens.' This, dear Rose, is not the language of doubt or 
nncertaint^p*, but of triumphant assurance ; and many, many are the 
delightful instances that nave been witnessed, of Christians leav- 
ing the world, not only with a firm and well-grounded confidence, 
but the most blissful anticipations of a glorious immortality." 

Hose shook her head, with an expression of mournful incredu- 
lity ; then, feeling that they had both been trespassing on a sub- 
ject, she requested that it might be dropped ; and they both sank 
into thoughtful and constrained silence. 

Most deeply did Emily feel for this sweet girl, who was thus 
kept in bondage and terror, by the gloomy dogmas of an anti- 
christian church. How ardently did she wish that she could 
Qpen her Bible, and show her the unscriptural nature of those 
comfortless doctrines ; but such a step was impossible, and with 
a sigh she changed the conversation. Friendship was the next 
subject introduced, and Rose spoke of a departed sister, whose 
.virtues, sisterly affection, and piety, she dwelt upon with all the 
warmth of tender and mournful recollection. Emily had heard 
from others the most admirable character of this young lady, who 
had died about two years before : her piety, in particular, was the 
subject of the highest encomiums, and she was often proposed as a 
|]^oael to the young persons who had witnessed her short, but 
bright and exemplary career. She, therefore, listened with pecu- 
liar pleasure to the affectionate tribute of a sister^s fond regrets ; 
but there was, in the countenance of Rose, an expression of some* 
Jthing more than even the niost impassioned sorrow, whenever 
she spoke of this beloved sistec Her cheek assumed an ashy 
paleness ; her lips quivered with suppressed emotion ; and the al- 
most convulsive aifitation of her features, painfully indicated in- 
tense mental suffering. 

She had been dwelling on the excellences of Maria's character, 
and her tears flowed in such unrestrained abundance, that Emily 
had in vain attempted every method of administering consolation. 
" My dearest Rose," said she, affectionately, " let me entreat you 
to remember, that excessive sorrow is sinful. If the jfriends we 
lament were pious, as I am persuaded your sister was ; — ^if they 
belonged to the family of God, we ought not to * sorrow as those 
without hope ;' for the objects of our affection are safe and happy ; 
and if we follow the same blessed course, we shall soon be re- 
united to them in the regions of eternal bliss." 

" Oh ! but," exclaimed ppse, in a half-stifled voice, " if those 
beloved friends should have died with any un^onfessed sin on 
their conscience ! — ^if they should not have been sufliciently holy 

to enter heaven ! — if they should still be in purgatory !" 

The idea seemed almost too agonizing for her mind to endure :— 
she clasped her hands tightly on her bosom, as if to repress the 
tiolent palpitations of her heart ** Ohl my ^wk "^RaJiMbA \wtw« 
5* 
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constantly and fervently do I pray for herT— -then, bunring her 
&ce in lier handkercme^ «he sobbed aloud with convulsive an- 
guish. 

Emily bung over her unhappy friend, and wept in sympathy 
and grief. Her heart burned to unmask these detestable super- 
stitions ; but she durst not give her feelings utterance, and could 
only lift up her thoughts in silent prayer. Rose was now becom- 
ing more composed, but a step was heard in the adjoining room ; 
the mourner hastily dried her tears, and, on the entrance of Mad- 
ame d*Elfort, Emily retired to her own apartment 

Here she sank on her knees, and, after having fervently prayed 
that the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, might be granted to her friend, 
to dispel the darkness from her mind, and introduce her into the 
glorious freedom of the gospel, she sat down near the window 
that overlooked the garden, to reflect on the incidents of that even- 
ing. Emily had become somewhat inclined to melancholy. A 
deep sense of her own sinfulness, and perhaps the habit of dwell 
ing too much upon it, frec^uently obscured the glories of redemp- 
tion from her view, and umted with a recently-contracted lowness 
of spirits, to produce the most distressing doubts in her mind. It 
was but seldom indeed that she could " rejoice in the Lord," and 
her confidence was, at all times, rather a trembling hope, than a 
settled and joyful assurance. She looked too much to her own 
sins and short-comings, and too little, perhaps, to her all-sufficient 
Saviour ; and the dejection attendant on these imperfect views, 
would not always allow her to receive comfort from the " great 
and precious promises" of the gospel. She had, that evening, 
been urging those promises on the attention of another, and dwel- 
ling on that blessed ^ full assurance of faith," which is the privi- 
lege of every Christian. She felt, however, that she herself could 
not then realize them ; — ^that she herself did not enjoy that assur- 
ance ; — and the enemy of souls was busily employed, in taking 
advantage of the moment, by suggesting that " she had neither part 
nor lot in the matter." The hour, also, and the scene that pre- 
sented itself to her view from the vrindow, had a considerable ten- 
dency to sadden her feelings. Emily was an^nthusiastic admirer 
of nature, and her mind very frequently took the tone of the 
scenery and prospec ts around her. This disposition is often found 
in persons of ardent imaginations, and whose characters are slight- 
ly tinged with enthusiasm and romance ; and, though it may be 
exceedingly prejudicial in its effects, yet there is a nameless charm 
attending it, wmch gives it an almost incredible power over the 
affections. 

In the present instance, indeed, thei^ was something in the 
evening, which wonderfully suited the melancholy of Emily's 
feelings. The storm was almost hushed, but the state of the at- 
mosphere seemed to presage its speedy return. Twilight had 
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ipread her dusky robe on every surroonding object, and night was 
mst approaching to close the scene. The gentle moon hid duwa 
in the firmament, but was obstructed in her progress by a thiclL 
heavy mist, which completely veiled the beauties of the sky, and 
through which she was at times seen, struggling for freedom ; now 
emerging from it in pale, watery brightness, then disappearing 
again from the view, behind its envious shroud. A rising sale 
vras heard, sometimes shaking with fitful gusts the almost leafless 
trees, then moaning with a hollow sound ^ong the deserted walki 
of the garden. A few heavy rain-drops occasionally fell in the 
mournful blast ; and all nature seemed enveloped in a shroud of 
gloom and sadness. 

Emiljr rested her head a|;ainst the open window, and for some 
time resigned her mind to its own painiUl reflections. The scene 
that lay before her seemed, in a very striking manner, to picture 
forth the state of her friend's soul. The rays of divine truth did, 
indeed, in some measure, illumijae the darkness there j but not 
enough to produce comfort, or dispel the gloomy mists of error 
and superstition. The deep and sad moaning of the gale, seemed 
a fit emblem of her desponding feelings. " And alas V* thought 
. Emily, "there seems no way open, at present, by which the hea- 
venly light may pierce those almost impenetrable clouds V* 

From the subject of Pose's distress, ner mind recurred to hex 
own case. Faith and unbelief were struggling for pre-eminence ; 
but the sweet light of hope seemed gradually dawning on her 
soul. She felt that if " her heart was not right before God," she 
at least desired earnestly to have it probed ; and while the prayer 
of David burst from her lips, " Search me, O God ! and try my 
heart ; prove me, and examine my ways ; and see if there he any 
way of wickedness in ngie, and lead me in the way everlasting," 
she felt the tears of softened feeling silently moisten her cheek, 
and a sweet, filial confidence, succeeded to the cheerless despon** 
dency of her soul. *' My Father !" she exclaimed, " thou art the 
guide of my youth !** These words, uttered with a sentiment of 
renewed trust, were like balm to her wounded spirit j she still 
wept, but her tears were those of tender and almost joyful emo- 
tion ; and the moon at that moment, bursting in triumphant splen- 
dor from the vanishing mists, seemed to confirm the delightfa* 
assurance, that " the shadows would soon flee away" from ever} 
mind which was seeking for the light of divine truth. 

Emily had remained a lorjg time, absorbed in these various feeT 
ings, when a soft step entered the room. It was Louisa Selw3m 
— she perceived that her friend had been in tears, and anxiousl; 
inquired the cause. " It was not grief, dear Louisa, but tendei 
ness, and even pleasure. I was thinking of the mercy of Grod 
and my spirits were overcome. I have passed some very painfril, 
t'4t very sweet moments^ this evening " 
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Louisa tnrned awar vfith. a sigh, and was thouglitiul for 
a moment ^ I came,*^ said she at length, ** to invite yon into 
Hie garden. The night has now hecome tolerahly calm, and 
I thought you might not feel disinclined for a walk. Lydia and 
Helen are there akeady ; for you know we are &vorites wifli Made- 
vaoiselle Laval; and we obtained permission for ten minutes, 
though not without some difficulty." 

Emily readily assented, and Uiey descended to the garden. 
Having met Lyoia and Helen, they walked for some time in com- 
pany, till they came to an open terrace, which gave them an en> 
chanting view of the surrounoing objects. The moon was sailing 
in triumphant lovdiness through a sky of the deepest blue, yA 
greatly varied by numerous fLying clouds, which occasionally 
▼eiled her £ice, but from which she always emerged with renewed 
strength and glory. ** Just such is the Christian,'* said Emily, in 
reply to an otoervation finom Lydia. " His mind is often clouded 
by doubts and fears, and enveloped in the darkness produced by 
lemaining sin and corruption ; out, through the reflected rajrs of 
his glorious Redeemer, he triumphs over all these difficiutieSb 
Like the moon, he is dark himiself, out the * Sun of Righteousness* 
is his glory, and his everlasting light*' 

EmQy spoke with a tone of voice which expressed the elevation 
of her feelings ; and she saw that the subject was not devoid of 
interest to those who stood near her. 

Helen Douglas said nothing, but she gazed steadfiistly on her 
fidend's countenance, with evident affection and pleasure. 

Louisa also remained silent, but her thoughts seemed to be of a 
painful nature ; she pressed the arm of Emily close to her, gazed 
on the sky for a few moments, then fixed her eyes on the ground, 
and sighed deeply. Lydia, however, could not forbear giving 
utterance to her feeUngs. ** O, Emily T she exclaimed, "• how hap- 
py ypu must be ! But how is it that I cannot understand your 
sentiments ? What is the reason that /cannot feel as you do V* 

" My dear Lydia, to enjoy religion we must experience its pow- 
er ; we must be desirous of devoting ourselves to God, before we 
can look up to him with confidence and love." 

** Well \ I do wish to love and serve God, but I camiot do it 
there seems to be an insurmountable barrier between me and re 
ligion. I often think it will never be otherwise. Do you think 
it ever will V* 

" I hope and pray that it may ; but remember, my dear girl, 
there must be no reserves : — they who will follow Christ, must learn 
to 'deny themselves, and to take up his cross.'" 

Lydia pressed her hand thoughtfully to her forehead, and the 
friends proceeded towards an elevated seat, at a little distance 
fiom the Mpot where they had previously been standing. It was 
m'toBted on a genth-nBiDg mound, and soadod by a drooping ask 
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and a ^beautiful labuznum. As they ascended the s] »ping path, 
they were startled by the sight of a figure, reclining against the 
tree. They stopped almost instinctively, and Lyi&a exclaimed 
with surprise, ** It is my sister I" Carohne started at the sound 
of voices, and hastily lising from her seat, attempted to conceal a 
book she had been reading. Emily gently chid her for being out 
so late without a bonnet, and then attempted to draw her into 
conversation ; but her fluctaating color announced the most dis- 
tressine confusion ; and, slipping away from her friends, she took 
the earliest opportunity of hurrying into the house. 

Emily^s eyes followed her retreating steps, and a thousand con- 
fused and painful thoughts rushed across her mind. She, how- 
ever, took no notice of Lydia's conjectures on the subject, but pen- 
sively led the way back to the aalonj and left her compamons 
there. 

Before retiring to rest that evening, she determined to request 
some explanation from Caroline. " My dear girl," said she, affec- 
tionately pressing her hand, " I can no lon&^er endure the painful 
reserve which has for some time subsisted between us. It is en- 
tirely on your side, for you know that I have sought, by evevf 
demonstration of attachinent, to win back your estranged conn- 
dence. Tet, distressing as your coldness is to me, I think I could 
sooner bear it, if I did not see you unhappy. But I am sure you 
have some secret sorrow preying on your heart, which you wish 
to conceal from me. O Carohne 1 this is not as it used to be 1 
Where are those happy days, when we walked in sweet commu- 
nion, and when we seemed to have but one heart, one interest, and 
one common feeling V^ She was too much overcome to say more ; 
and dropping her head on Caroline's shoulder, she gave way to 
her emotion in a burst of tears. 

Caroline was evidently much agitated : she strained her weep- 
ing cousin to her heart, and replied, in a nurried voice, " Dearest 

Emily, you quite misunderstand me. I am not unhap , at 

least, I am not silent from want of affection. Do not be uneasy 
on m;y account Perhaps the time may come, when I shall be 
able to tell you everything^ n^ean while, let me entreat that yon 
will not question me." 

Emily felt complete^ checked, by this evident determination 
not to satisfy her anxious inquiries ; and she could not forbear 
weeping at this change in the conduct of her cousin. She found 
that, instead of regaining her confidence, this last step had only 
increased the distance between them ; fox Caroline now shunned 
every opportunity, which might have led to a renewal of the con- 
venation 
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THK GREY 8ISTEKS. 

I bear them record, that the j have a zeal of God) but not according to know* 
ledge. — Romans x. 2. 

IiYDia's cough had lately returned, and her sister's attention was 
soon absorbed, by fears which this sjnfnptom of her former indis- 
position excited. The affectionate heart of Caroline was deeply 
aUve to everything which affected, in the slightest degree, the pJier- 
sons she loved ; and the mysterious gloom which had lately hung 
on her brow, immediately gave place to the expression of tender 
anxiety. She seemed to have forgotten everything, but the safety 
and comfort of this beloved sister. Once more kind and engaging, 
she seemed to be herself again, while she strove, by every affec- 
tionate effort, to cheer the sometimes drooping spirits of Lj^tL, 
and promote that recovery of strength, whicn was so desirable for 
the interesting girl. Emily watched her varying feelings, as they 
were alternately affected by hope and fear, — rejoiced at the return- 
ing freedom with which she now conversed on every subject but 
one, and endeavored to anticipate the time, when every cloud 
should at length vanish away. 

Proper medical treatment, under the divine blessing, at length 
subdued those alarming symptoms which had threatened serious 
. consequences to the health of Lydia. Exercise in the open air 
was strongly recommended. She therefore, whenever the Wea- 
ther was fine, walked out, under the care of Madame d'Elfort, or 
one of the teachers, and generally accompanied either by her sis- 
ter or cousin. 

It was during one of those excursions, that Madame d'Elfort 
proposed paying a visit to the " Sanurs de la Charite," or Grey Sis- 
ters, as they are usually called. Th6 young people had heard of 
these Bfligieuses, who had an establishment not far from li^ame 
d'Elfort's house ; and, as they had often seen them in the. street, 
and their costume and character had excited great curiosity in 
their minds, they joyfully accepted the proposal, which promififed 
to make them better acquainted with so interesting an order oi 
nuns. 

The Grey sisters belong to the order of St. Vincent de Paule, 
They devote themselves to the relief of the sick, the poor and the 
afflicted. Their business is to seek out misery m its most retired 
haunts, and to spend their days in administering to the wants ol 
the unfortunate. Their vows are annually renewed, and there is 
a certain period allowed them, at the end of every year, for delibe- 
ration, before they again contract the usual engagement. It hap 
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pi&ned to be at this time, that Madame d'Elfort, Emily, and Lydia 
went tb pay them a visit 

They entered a small shop, plentifully famished with drugs of 
all kinds ; for the sisters exercised the science of Pharmacy in the 
utmost perfection, and not only sold medicines for the benefit of 
the institution, but distributea them gratis to the poor. Emily 
and L)rdia were immediately struck with the extreme neatness 
that reigned in every part of the establishment " How nicely 
everjrthing is arranged !" whispered Lydia to her cousin ; " Oh, 
how it reminds me of dear, happy England 1" Emily gave her a 
smile of assent, and followed Madame d'Elfort to the counter. 
Behind it stood a middle aged woman, of a placid and agreeable 
countenance, and distinguished by that peculiar dress which they 
had so often observed in the street. It consisted of a coarse bkck 
woollen garment, a white handkerchief and apron, and a large cap, 
of a singular form, the long ends of which were turned up, and 
then again allowed to fall over, in a manner certainly not very grace- 
ful, but to which novelty, and the interest excited by the wear- 
er's character, seemed to impart something like achann. 

Madame d'Elfort approached the nun, and addressed her with 
familiar kindness. " My dear sister," said she, " I have brougitt 
you two of my pupils, who are exceedingly enchanted with your 
mode of life, ana very desirous of becoming better acquainted with 
you. We should be glad to rest a little in your parlor, and if sis- 
ter Lucie is not gone out, I shedl have mucn pleasure in convers- 
ing with her." 

The nun bowed in a graceful manner, and moved towards an 
inner door. As she passed by Emily she addressed her with a 
smile : ^ Mademoiselle has some knowledge, I presume, of our 
order, and its objects." 

" A little," replied Emily, " and I very much approve the latter. 
It must, however, I think, frequently prove a great trial of forti- 
tude, and require peculiar support from heaven." 

"It does indeed," rejoined the nun, ''but we bear it all with 
cheerfulness ; for our motive is the love of Grod, and that sweetens 
every painful circumstance." 

Emily's eyes filled with tears ; this was a language peculiarly 
affecting to her heart ; and it was the first sentiment of the kind 
she had yet heard from a French person. 

" It is true," said she, with animation, " that we can never do 
enough for him who has done so much for us -" andjshe passed 
with Madame d'Elfort, into the little inner apartment 

Here a young woman was sitting near a window, and rose on 
their entrance. She seemed about twenty-two, and the visitors 
could not but admire the uncommon loveliness of her person. 
There was an air of sadness in her countenance, which immedi- 
ately interested tiie feelings of Emily ; and the graceful elegaac« 
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of her mannen denoted her a person of no common ednestiM. 
She had evidently been weepinf, thoagh she instanthr asannied a 
tone of cofdiali^ and cheerfolnese. Madame d'Elfort took her 
hand, with affectionate freedom, bnt started at sight of the tears 
which still glistened in her dark blue eyes. 

" My dearest Lucie,^ exclaimed she, ** what can be the matter! 
You have been imtears !*' 

** Oh ! it was nothing of any consequence,— nothing really pain- 
ful, at least," replied the interesting rv^i^MMfe* 

** Tet I have seldom seen you weep, sister Lucie, and yourteaif 
must have had §ome cause." 

** I am, perhaps, very foolish^ mv dear Madame d'EHmrt ; but 1 
will tell you what aflfected me, and you will see that there is no 
reason for your anxiety. Our annual vow esroired last Monday, 
and these are tiie intermediate days, during which we are to de- 
cide upon the renev^al of the engagement. I may indeed say, 
that they are the only miserable days in the year to mej and I 
never longed so much for anything, as I do for their termination. 
The bond which unites me to Jesus Christ and hia church seems 
to be dissolved : I no longer appear to belong to him, and the v«y 
idea is fraught with inexpressible anguish. I have scarcely slept 
since the commencement of this dreary tftfermi, and shall not en 
joy one moment's peace or pleasure, 'till the re-uniting of the sev- 
ered tie restores me to the blessed service I would not quit £dt a 
crown." 

Sister Lucie wiped the starting tears from her eyes, as she 
ceased speaking, and Madame d'Elfort cast on her pupus a lode of 
unutterable meaning. Emily gazed for a moment, with surprise 
and almost veneration, at the beautiful enthusiast before her ; a 
crowd of confused and indefinable feelings succeeded each other 
rapidly in her mind ; and she could only return the pressure of 
Lydia's hand, and cast her eyes on the ground, fearfol of betraying 
the sensations which she felt ought not to be disclosed. 

*My dear Lucie," observed Madame d*£lfort, seating herself 
beside the rdmauej " I am glad it is nothing more serious ; but you 
really quite alarmed me. Itemember, my love, ^at external vows 
can add nothing to the strength of that heavenly bond, by which 
you are united to the Lord; your heart and soul are devoted to 
nis cause, and he will only esteem your services the more for their 
l>eing vorantary, and reward your attachment to the church and 
himself with the greater lilierality.— But come," continued she, 
presenting Emily and Lydia, *^ you must allow me to introduce 
,two of my pupils, who are very great admirers of your virtues 
and devote£ie88." 

The nun turned towards them, Ivith an air ef pecuMar vivacity 
and f^tankness, and made several inauiries, which led to a general 
eonrenatioju Her language waa alegsnX) ^tX tusE^\«\ hAt ohaer* 
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ntiMis full ofintelligenee ; and there was an expression of sensi* 
bility in everything she said, which threw an indescribable chann 
over her interesting fignre. Emihr and Lj^ could not help fre- 
i^ueatly glancing at her &ce, and felt irresistibly attracted by this 
longular being. 

Madame d'Elfort conversed with her, on the different scenes of 
suffering and misery she daily witnessed ; and sister Lucie spoke 
of her labon amonethe poor, with an enthusiasm which soon 
made its way to the nearts of her youthful auditors. Emily asked 
herself, as she looked at her glowm? countenance — ^^ What is the 
Bpntig &om whence flows all this devotedness of heart and life? 
Is it genuine piety, or dark-minded superstition ? — ^is it scriptural 
love to God and man^ springing from a vital principle of grace 
in the soul,— K>r a slavish, se&righteous hope, of securing heaven 
by such works V* There was too much reason to fear the latter, 
from the corrupt and anti-scriptural tenets of the church to which 
sister Lucie belonged ; ^ret there was something so apparently 
humble and self-denying in her life and character, and she spoke 
80 sweetljr of love to God, as softening and hallowing every pain- 
ful duty, till it became a source of the purest delight, that Emily 
could not but indulge the pleasing hope, that she might be a sin- 
cere and devoted follower of the Lamb. 

After half-an-hour's conversation, 'the visitors rose to depart. 
Sister Lucie took the hands of Emily and Lydia, and, pressing tnem 
in a manner which denoted the deepest feeling, said, with a half- 
sorrowful smile, *^Let me hope that I shall have the pleasure of 
seeing you occasionally. I should be happy indeed, if I could be 
the means of guiding such sweet lambs to the fold of the good- 
Shepherd." Emily returned the pressure in silence, and hurried 
away. There was a sort of fascination in ever3rthing the religi' 
eute ottered ; she felt that her heart was too much moved, — tMt 
there was danger in remaining longer in her society, and was glad 
when the fresh air in some measure relieved the oppression of her 
feelings, and a return home enabled her to reflect with coolness On 
the scene she had just witnessed. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THJB rOUTHFUL ^CKSLISXR. 

Thine own wickedness shall correct thee, and thy backslidinfs shall rejMofe 
thee ; know* therefore^ that it is an evil thing, aad bitter, that thorn tiast fo^ 
saken the Lord thy God^Ju. i|. 19. 

Emily did not trust herself to speak, during their walk, lest she 
should " speak unadvisedly." L^a*s heart was full, and often 
rose to her lips ; but, fearful of doing wrong) by giving vent to her 
feelings, she thought it best to imitate her companion's silence, 
for she knew it was. not without meaning ; and, m doubtful cir 
cumstances, she often made it a point to regulate^ her conduct by 
her cousin's looks. Madame d'Elfort was also silent, apparently 
waiting for some observation from her pupils, and evidently sur- 
prised at their taciturnity. On re-entering her own house, how- 
ever, she led the way into the garden, and inquired "how Uiey 
. liked what they had seen of the bonnes scswrs ?^ 

" They seem to be a very interesting order," replied Emily, the 
tears of excited feeling unconsciously starting to her eyes ; " and 
if their motives are as pure as their actions are praiseworthy, they 
must certainly be considered as truly exalted characters." 

" How can their motives be otherwise than pure ?" inquired 
Madame d'Elfort, with the accent of surprise. " Is it not for the 
love of God, that they thus devote themselves to a life of self-de- 
nial ? — that they renounce all the advantages of fortune, birth, and 
education, — all the luxuries, and even comforts of life : — ^that they 
submit with cheerfulness to 6very kind of humiliation, every trial 
of 4ortitude, every occasion of disgust, — and stoop to every de- 
grading office, to supply the wants of the destitute, and alleviate 
the woes of the miserable ? Have we not just witnessed a most 
affecting proof of the ardor and purity of their charity, in the con- 
duct of sister Lucie !" 

" Their employment is indeed a noble one," said Emily, wishing 
to drop the conversation, for she knew not how to answer. Sh* 
could have told Madame d'Elfort, that it was possible for a person 
to "bestow all his goods to feed the poor, and even give his body 
to be burned," and yet be destitute of that heaven-bom charity, 
that living principle of divine love, without which the most splen- 
did actions are but " as sounding brass, or a tinkling cynibal." 
She could have told her that it was possible for self-love to poison 
the springs of benevolence ; and that if the bonnes saws were thus 
** going about to establish their own righteousness," and seeking 
to work out for themselves a title to the heavenly inheritance, 
thej would, in the great day of account find their lx>asted virtues 
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to be indeed "but filthy rags," and having " compassed themselvtf 
about with sparks," would at length be condemned to " lie down 
in sorrow." All this she felt, and could have wished to say : but 
she remembered how awfully the church to which Madame a'El- 
fort belonged, had departed m>m the truth, on that very subject; 
she shrunJc from the task of thus openly arraigning her governess's 
principles ; and, yielding to a blameable, but too natural timidity, 
retired to her own room, to avoid further conversation. 

Here she employed herself for some time, in moderating, by 
scripture arguments, the effect of the reeent occurrence on the 
aident mind of Lydia. It was well for the latter, that she was 
r/er anxious to bring every doubtful point to the touchstone of 
inspiration *, and, convinced, by that unerring word, of the radical 
errors of the Romish church, she soon learned to distinguish be- 
tween its doctrines, and the beautiful instances of individual piety, 
which it sometimes presents to the impartial observer. " Oh ! 
Emily," stdjd the warm-hearted girl, ** what a pity it is, that so 
lovely a cnaracter as sister Lucie should belong to so corrupt and 
unscriptural a church ! What would I not give, to see her a Pro* 
testant I But I hope she will be saved at last !--don't you, cousin 
Emily «» 

^ If she is a Christian^ my dear Lydia, and places her whole de- 
pendence on the blood and righteousness of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
she urM certainly be saved. But you know it is of very little mo- 
ment, whether we arc Protestants or Roman Catholics if we ale 
not * the children of God, by faith in Christ Jesus.' ** 

This observation, which Emily uttered with a gentle, but 
mournful emphasis, seemed to turn the current of Lydia's feelines. 
A slight flush appeared on her cheek, and she turned towards the 
window, with a half-suppressed sigh. She took up a book, as if 
to read, then threw it hastily away, and began to adjust her dis- 
ordered hail. Caroline at that moment entered the room, and, 
with a smiling countenance, held up to lier cousin a beautiful 
landscape, which she had finished drawing. Emily had just be- 
gun to examine it, when she observed Louisa and Helen entering 
arm in arm, through another door. The drawing called forth 
several expressions of admiration ; but Lydia, w1k> had now re- 
covered all her vivacity, soon attracted every one's attention, l^ 
relating the occurrences of their morning ramble. She described 
sister Lucie in all the glowinp^ colors which her enthusiastic 
' mind gave to every object that mterested her ] and her attentive 
auditors soon caught some portion of her feelings ; but, starting on 
a sudden, she sprang towaras her sister, exclaiming, " Carohne I 
oreyou ill 1" 

Efvery eye was immediately turned to the spot, and the utmost 
alarm was excited. The ashy paleness of death had spread itself 
over Caioline's countenance ; her lips quivered, her eyes clo««i^ 
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and Bhe sank asainst the bed. Emily caught her in hei ami 
and Lydia shiieked with terror, while Helen hastily threw opei 
the window, and Louisa ran to fetch a glass of water. Caroline*! 
flenses, however, had not forsaken her, and she faintly raised her 
self; but when her friends sought, by anxious questions, to know 
thd nature of her iUnesS| the agitation that shook her frame waf 
indisciibable. Her varying color rose and fell with every inquiry, 
her heart throbbed with alarming violence, and a sense of suffoca 
tion seemed raising to her throat £mily proposed sending fei 
Afadame d^£lfort; but Caroline, with a conviilsive effort, attempt 
ed to suitress her emotion, and entreated that she might be left 
alone, assuring her friends that she felt considerably better. She 
accordingly assumed a forced calnmess of manner, and, laying 
down, as if to take some rest, the young people quitted the room, 
aU but Emily, whose anxiety would not suffer her to leave her 
fiiend. She drew the curtains round the bed, and s^ted herself 
in a recess of the room. Here she ruminated on the strange ef- 
fect that Lydia's narrative had produced on her sister ; for h^r 
emotion was evidently not the result of indisposition. The 
piercing eye of affection saw something dark and painful in this 
occurrence, but could not find any clue to unravel the mystery. 
Indeed, there seemed to be nothing but mystery in Caroline's 
conduct, for the last few months ; and while a feehngof undefined 
i^liprehension oppressed Emily, she could not avoid an involun- 
tary recurrence to those days of unreserved confidence, when her 
fxiend's heart was at all times open to her. " Alasi" exehiimed 
she mentally, while the bitter tears of anguish bust from her 
eyes, " she would not thm have entreated me to leave her I She 
would have freely imparted to me every feeling that distressed 
her. But now, her heart is estranged from me ; she is unhappy, 
and I cannot comfort her I O heavenly Father! keep me fiom 
murmuring—- but, if it be thy gracious wiU, remove this bitter 
trial!" 

She had remained some time, absorbed in these painful ideas, 
when the bell rang for dinner, and Caroline started up. Emily 
approached her, ami tenderly inquired how she felt Her coun- 
tenance bore stnking marks of an inward conflict ; s^e looked pale 
and exhausted, and scarcely answered her frieitd's question. 
Emily turned away, for she could not bear the sight ; and as Caro- 
line descended to me dining-room, she hurried into the garden, to 
conceal her gushing tears. 

The afternoon passed sadly away, and another trial still await- 
ed Emily. Iiouisa had been complained of, by one of her team- 
en, for her want of application to some of her studies. She had 
repeatedly neglected to learn several very long lessons of history 
snd geomjihy^, and, on being; threatened with punishment for her 
oilSmce, had displayed a considerahle degree of vRitAbllity and pas- 
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8ion. She answered Emily's remonstrances, by affirming that she 
coidd not jJerform what was required of her; but Emily felt it 
her duty to admonish her seriously, on the impropriety of her 
conducC and especially on her thus giving the reins to ner pas- 
sions. Louisa answered not, but turned away in sullen silence. 
This circumstance inflicted a firesh pang on the heart of Emily : 
but she had recourse to fervent prayer, and received strength equal 
to her need. 

The evening set in dark^ cold, and wet ; all nature seemed in 
unison with her dejected feehngs. Caroline complained of a head- 
ache, and retired early to bed. Mademoiselle £<aval was indis- 
posed, and requested Emily, in whose prudence she reposed the 
most entire confidence, to extinguish the lights on her side of the 
house. The bustle of the eveningceased, and the different rooms 
became the abodes of silence. £mily sat at her writing-desk, 
with her Bible open before her; she leaned her forehead on her 
hand, and remained a long time absorbed in her own reflections. 
A gloomy feelinjg: of apprehension pressed heavily on her mind ; 
an undenned presentiment of something dreadful seemed to hover 
around her. The thought of writing to her ^ther, on the subject 
of Caroline's unaccountable depression, for a moment presented 
itself; but what could she say? She herself knew not what to 
augur from it, and might only excite a groundless uneasiness. 
Besides, how could she descriM her cousin's change of conduct ? 
It was rather to be fdt than expressed, for it consisted chiefly in 
those delicate shades which none but the watchful eye of affection 
can observe. Tet something there certainly was, and that some- 
thing, so unaccountable, was evidently of a painful nature, Emi- 
ly's heart was sad and oppressed ; her tears unconsciously dropi>ed 
tnrough her fingers, and wetted the leaves of the Bible. She dried 
them with her pocket-handkerehief, and while doing so, her eyes 
fell on those sweet words of St Peter, " casting all your care upon 
lum, for he careth for you." She felt cheers by the assurance 
they afforded, of a gracious Saviour's compassionate sympathy, 
and encouraged to bring her burden to him, with something like 
filial confidence. 

She was alternately lost in thought, and engaged in mental sup- 
plication, when the great bell of the cathedral announced the hour 
of eleven. She started from her seat, and, recollecting Made- 
moiselle Laval's charge, hastened to extinguish the lights. She 
found most of the young ladies asleep, and, therefore, performed 
her task in silence. On entering Rose de Liancourt's room, she 
was surprised to find her still on her knees. She had a book be- 
fore her, and a rosary in her hand, and appeared deeply engaged 
in some prescribed iorm of devotion. Emily stood a moment ir- 
resohite, unwilling to disturb her, yet not darinff to leave the light 
B>H Rose slightly turned her heal, and held. t]a<^ c».\k}^<^Vs<«^:^& 
6* 
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her ; Emily approached to take it, and ohserved that her &ee ww 
bathed in tears. She with difficulty repressed her emotion at the 
sight, but could not refrain firom silently kissing the hand that was 
extended to her. It was luistily withjrawn, and, after extinguish 
ing the light, she left the room, mentally exclaiming, " Hear, 
Lord 1 and accept her prayers, through the intercession of Jesus 
Christ r 

She passed from thence int9 Louisa's room, and found the Ught 
already extinguished. She was retiring to her own apartment, 
when the figure of ^ome one, sitting in the window, somewhat 
startled her. She approached to see who it was, and found 
Louisa, completely dressed, and in an attitude of the deepest de- 
jection. Her head was resting against th/casement, and one hand 
concealed her eyes. She did not move when Emily approached, 
but seemed entirely unconscious of her presence. 

" liouisa !'' exclamied Emily with astonishment, and shaking her 
gently, " Louisa ! are you asleep V* 

A slight motion of the head, and a half-uttered " No," convinced 
her that this was not the case. 

" Why do you sit up so late, Louisa ?" she inquired. " Do you 
know that it is past eleven, and that you are not only injuring your 
health, but, if it were known to Madame d'Elfort or the teachers, 
you would justly incur their serious displeasure ?** 

" I know it," replied Louisa, sullenly, and without removing 
her hand from her eyes. 

" But what can be your object V* resumed Emily. " Your can- 
dle was out, and you therefore could neither read nor write. What 
pleasure or advantage, then, can you expect to derive, from sitting 
up in the dark ?" 

'* I neither expect nor wish for any, but I dare not go to bed." 

"Dare not!" repeated Emily, with increasing astonishment. 
•* What do you mean, my dear Louisa ? Pray explain your mys- 
terious words I' 

" I dare not go to bed. Miss Mortimer, because I have provoked 
God beyond all endurance ; and as his vengeance will most cer- 
tainly &11 on me, I wish to await it with resignation, and in the 
full possession of my senses.' 

This was uttered in a low voice, and with an appearance Oi 
calmness, or rather stupefaction, which certainly made it doubtful 
whether she was, at that moment, in the ftill possession of those 
senses. Emily shuddered at the words, and still more at the man 
ner in which they were pronounced. She scarcely knew how to 
answer them, but exclaimed, after a moment's pause, — 

" O Louisa 1 Louisa ! and you can speak thus calmly on so dread 
ful a subject ! Is it, then, so light a thing to * fall into the hands 
of the living God V T>u say you have offended him, and provok 
ed his vengeance ; why then oh ! why do you not fly to the rofuge 
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<^ Bumeis ? Is there not an atonement for guilt ; a fountain for 
sin and for uncleanliness V* 

" Yes, there is, but not for me, I have sinned beyond the hope 
of pardon.'' 

" My dear Louisa," said Emily affectionately, setting down her 
candle on the table, and taking the hand which was listlessly rest- 
ing on the window-seat, " You must not give way to this gloomy 
idea, — ^indeed you must not ! I have often observed the tendency 
of your mind to adopt the suggestions of despair, on every tr3ring 
occasion. But these thoughts are the temptations of Satan, and 
if you indulge them, they will harden your heart in impenitence 
and unbelief. Iiook up, my dear girl, look to Jesus, whatever may 
have been your transgressions j however multiplied, however ag- 

f-avated, they cannot place vou beyond the reach of His mercy, 
here is hope in His cross for the most guilty, — salvation for me 
most vile and polluted of sinners. * He is the propitiation for our 
sins,' and ' His olood cleanseth from all sin.' " 

" But I have sinned a|:ainst light, against knowledge, against 
conscience. I have professed love to Grod, while my heart was 
estranged from Him. I have resolved, and broken my resolutions ; 
made vows against sin, and insulted the majesty of heaven by re- 
nouncing them. I am a hypocrite and a backslider, and there is 
no further hope for me j I may as well say with the rebellious Is- 
raelites, * I have loved idols, and after them will I go," as attempt 
once more to mock God by ineffectual applications for mercy ; for 
if I could even obtain forgiveness, it would only be to increase my 
condemnation tenfold, by relansing into sin." 

Emily was deeply siffected oy these expressions, and still more 
by the settled gloom of despondency which rested on the unhappy 
girPs countenance. She entreated her to look to the Saviour for 
pardon, and to the Holy Spirit for grace, to preserve her from Ml- 
mg again: assuring her, with' the most afleetionate tamestness, 
that the liord Jesus would not cast her out, and that she would 
find ICs strength all-sufficient against the assaults of temptation. 
But her words appeared to make no impression whatever ; and 
the precious promises of scripture she brought forward, were only 
received with a sullen shake of the head. Louisa persisted in the 
most obstinate silence, and /resisted every endeavor which her 
friend used, to comfort her, or persuade her to go to bed. 

Emily felt much perplexed, as to what measures she should 
adopt; for she could not think of leaving her in this situation, and 
all attempts at persuasion were evidently hopeless. With stream- 
ing eyes and uplifted heart, she implored direction and assistance 
from above ; and a thought suggested itself, which she resolved to 
put in execution. She assumSl an air of severity and determined 
resolution, and peremptorily commanded Louisa to kneel down 
and pray for mercy. There was a superiority in Emily's man- 
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hmt, whenever she chose to enforce respect, which had often hee^ 
felt and adoMwledged, by those who had incurred her serioua re- 
buke. She perceived that Louisa viras awed by the commanding 
tone of her voice ; there was a moment of hesitation ; but the order 
was emphatically repeated,* and Louisa fell mechanically on her 
knees. Emily kneltby her side ; she could not pra^ for her aloud, 
lest she should disturb the inhabitants of the adjoining rooms ; 
but her full heart found utterance in silent supplications for mer- 
cy on her afflicted friend. 

In about ten minutes she arose, and the still silent Louisa arose 
with her. Her eyes remained fixed on the ground, and the gloom 
had not departed nom her countenance. Emily saw that entreaty 
would be miidess, and therefore sternly directed her immediately 
to undress and so to bed. The order was received in silence, and 
mechanically obeyed. 

** Good night, dear Louisa,^ said Emily, pressing her hand, as 
she was abont to leave her. The hand was passively yielded, but 
the pressure was not returned, nor the fiurewell replied to. Emily 
paused a moment, then with a deep sigh left the room. She found 
abundant matter for reflection and prayer, in the incidents which 
had occurred that evening ; and it was not till near one in the 
morning, that she returned to her own bed. Before she did sp, 
however, she again stole softly to Louisa's room, and felt some- 
what relieved by obperving that she had &Ilen into a heavy 
slnmber. 

Emily^s first care in the morning, was to inquire anxiously aAer 
her cousin's health. Caroline assured her she was quite well, 
but her looki contradicted the assertion. She a]^ared dissatis- 
fied, restless, and unhappy, and her reserve was, if possible, aug- 
mented. Emily bent ner way to Louisa's apartment, where she 
fi>UBd the fay and dissipated Emma, who had just returned from 
a visit of two or three days to a French family in the neighbor- 
hood. Louisa looked the picture of wretchedness ; she complain- 
ed of a dreadful headache, and seemed anxious to avoid all con- 
versation. She expressed her determination not to get up, and 
Emily went to fetch her some milk for break&st, which, hpwever, 
she rnused to take. The traces of tears and sleeplessness were 
visible in the mild countenance of Rose de Liancourt Emily 
and she embraced each other at meeting, but no notice was taken 
of the last mghf s incident, except by an affectionate pressure oi 
the hand, which, however, seemed to speak volunies. 



CHAPTER X. 

VEnOBUXG MKRCT. 

^tnni, ye fiaelcslidiBg children, and I will heal your baeUHdlBga. Behold we 
come onto ftaee, tot fhon art the Loid our God^-^n. ill. S8. 

Emil7 took the earliest opportuiiity vrhick het diffident studies 
allowed her, of entering into seiioas conversation with Louisa. 
She found tiiat she had, for some time, been living at a distance 
tmm God, strucg^n^ against the remonstrances of conscience, 
i/lig^ting the admomtions of the Spuit, and cpos^uently giving 
way more and more to the cbnunion of sin, and involving ner soul 
in the dreadful gloom of guilt and misery. 

Eveiy evil propensity of the natural mind was thus nourished 
Into increasing strengtn, and eyery passion which had been here* 
fofore subdued, broke out into' fearful rebellion. The inevitable 
^bnsequences were, alienation of heart from God, a guilty dread 
oif approaching Him, sorrow and anguish of spirit, and a sullen 
determination to reject everything like hope. In this gloomy 
lecklessness of unbelief she ^ refused to return to her insulted 
Saviour, and was resolved to lie down in despair, with the fearful 
expectation of impending punishment 

It was in vain uat Emily pleaded the all'«uflfering atonement, 
and the inexhaustible fullness of the Lord Jesus Christ; in vain 
^t she pointed to his ctoss, appealed again and again to Hii 
promises, and implored her, with tears of passionate entreaty, only 
to cast herself on His mercy and fidthfulness. Louisa remained 
Moomy, silent, and unmoved, and she at last left her in almost 
hopelms discoura|»ment; to relieve her overburdened heart by 
laying her case at xhe feet of her compasnonate Redeemer. 

**lliere is' no hope," Louisa had said, and the enemy of souls 
was busily engagefu in fixii^ this persuasion in her mind. But it 
wa»; TpLck so much from the mi^nBitude of her guilt, as fh>m an 
erroneous estimation of the power of Divine Grace, that she drew 
the fetal conclusion. " I feel that I never shall be able to serve 
God aright," woiild she say/ in answer to Emily's earnest repre* 
sentations; ** I know that aH you uiee is true — that *the blood 
of Jesus Christ cleansetii from all sin,* and that ' though my sins 
be as scarlet,' He can make them ' wmte as snow.' But uionld 
Be eyext extetid towards me that mercy which was extended to 
Miai^sah and Saul, of what use would it be, but to increase my 
tondemnation ? I should only be pardoned to offend again,-— only 
Restored to relapse, with aggravate euilt and miseiy." 

^ But, my dear Louisa, you have hitherto trusted in your own 
•tfviigth, and that is the reason that yon have found it wont 
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than weakness: *In the Loid Jehovah alone is eveilastiiit 
strength ;* and it is by his power alone that we are kept * throogh 
fiedth unto salvation.* Remen^r that gracious proaiise, addressed 
to all those who, renouncing all dependence on their own strength, 
look to Him alone for support in every hour of need } * Fear not, 
for I am with thee; be not dismayed, for I am thy God ; Iwill 
strengthen thee, vea, I will help thee ; yea, I will uphold thee with 
the right hand of my righteousness.'' 

^ But, Miss Afortimer, I have never been under the influence of 
divine grace j I have never been a Christian, or I could not be what 
I now am, or act as I do. I have been a hypocrite too lone^; I 
will be so no longer ; I will not insult God, by a pro£Bssion which 
I cannot maintain. You have been deceived in me, and I have 
hitherto deceived myself.*' 

** Well, supposing it is so, Louisa, your duty is equally plain 
and simple. 5 Iiobk unto me,' says the Saviour, ^ and be ye saved ^ 
* him Uiat <:ometh to me I will in no wise east out.' Come to 
him, then, my beloved girl; come to him fioio, in humble iiuth. 
He will in no wiit cast you out — in no loife, inv Iiouisal they are 
his own grsLcious words. Come to him and you will find him 
fidthful to his promise. Oh I do not, by your obstinate unbelief; 
. shut yourself out from his mercy and compassion I" EmHy was 
quite overpowered, as she pronounced these words, and her full 
heart found tolhe relief in a flood of tears. 

Louisa did not answer^ but she concealed her fiice with her 
hands. A step was now heaird ascending the stairs, and Emily 
had scarcely tmie to dry her tears, w)ien Madame d'Elfort entered 
the room. She anxiously inquired respecting. Louisa's, indispo- 
sition, and appeared qiute alarmed on looking at her. The mental 
anguish which had been for s<Mne time preying on her soul, and 
wmch was only the more visible trom the assumption of unna- 
tural apathy, bad indeed, during the preceding night, made fearful 
ravages on her health. There was a wildness in her eye, and a 
convulsive agitation occasionally pereeptible on her features, 
which strikingly contrasted with me death-like paleness of her 
countenance. Madame d!£lfort took her hand, and instinctively 
drew back at the frightful violence of her pulse. She gave her a 
composing cordial, commanded that the greatest stillness should 
prevail in the adjacent rooms, and requested Emily to visit her 
occasionally ; expressing her intention of sending for the medical 
attendant in the evening, should no change for the better appear 
to have taken place. 

Emily sat for a long time b^r the side of Louisa's bed, and made 
several attempts- at conversation, anxiously desirous to lead her 
back to the Saviour for peace and comfort ; but she could not 
prevail upon her to speak. She read to her in a low vpice, the 
moat genenl invitations and promises of scripture, and patheti- 
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tally entreated her to embrace the sweet encoorafiement they 
offered. Bat it seemed all in vain ; Louisa continued silent ; and 
Emily, whose feelings were totally overcome by this distressing 
conduct, at last dropped the Bible on the bed, and hurried to the 
casement, to indulge her tears. 'The window commanded a view 
of the garden, and, in order to recover some degree of caknness, 
she stood a moment or two contemplating the scene before her. 
When she returned to the bedside, Louisa had apparently fiillen 
into a quiet slumber. She gazed on her countenance in silence ; 
but the expression of deep-seated anguish it presented was too 
painful for her agitated mind to endure ; she staggered out of the 
room with a sensation of fiaiintness, and viras just Me to reach the 
garden, in time for the fresh air to prevent her swooning. 

The wind was howling dismally through the now lealess trees, 
and the air was damp and chilung; but she heeded not these 
'flings, and felt not their influence ; for her thoughts were too 
deeply engaged on the subject of Louisa's situation. It was evi- 
dent that a kind of sullen despair had taken possession of her 
mind ; and that her health was rapidly sinking under its effects. 

From this distressing reflection, Emily was led to revert to the 
causes which had gradually produced these painful effects on her 
young friend. It was tme, indeed, that the immediate occasion of 
her misery was a gradual declension from Grod, — a departure from 
the way of spiritual reli|;ion, and an habitual neglect of watchful- 
ness, and communion with her Saviour. But how many collateral 
circumstances had (Contributed to this declension ! ana how diffi- 
cult was it, in her situation^ to avoid the snares into which Louisa 
had fidlen ! Thrown into the midst of ungodly society, continu- 
ally exposed to the dangers of error, or the &tal influence of irre- 
ligion, surrounded by the evils of superstition, connected with the 
most daring disregard of Gkxl's commandments, allowed but few 
opportunities of enjoying the public means of grace, having no 
experienced Christian friend to guide her steps through the mazes 
of temptation, harassed with incessant study, and occupations 
the most laborious to the mind, which she viras compelled to pur- 
sue with an application amounting almost to slavery, and de- 
prived of the smallest portion of leisure, which might nave ena- 
med her to cultivate, by religious exercises, those Christian graces 
she so much needed, and uiat habitual nearness to God, which 
alone could form the safeguard of her soul — ^thus situated, thus 
beset, could it be a subject of wonder that she had declined, and 
that the fearful clouds of despondency seemed now even to 
threaten her reasdn and her. life? . . 

Emily took a mental survey of her English companions in the 
school ; and her heart sank in dismay, as she observed the perni- 
cious influence which their situation had already exercised ovat 
every mind, and eflpecially over those fox NvViom waft l'^\3M«feNssw- 
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mediately concerned. Some had plunged into giddj disupatioii, 
and disregarded everything that was serious or scrqituial. One 
had not only adopted French manners, and French principles, bat 
seemed in the neatest danger from the ^cinations of popery. A 
third was vainly stmsgling to silence an enlightened conscience, 
and to persuade herself that she could be happy without vital re- 
ligion. A fourth was evidently suffering from some unknown 
cause of mental anguish ; and the mind of a fifth seemed ready to 
sink under a weight of hopeless despondency. 

Emily felt oppressed by this melancholy review, and could not 
but deeply deplore that cruel ambition of worldly accomplish* 
ments, or that reckless indifference to their eternal interests, which 
so generally induced Protestant parents to expose their diildren to 
the baneful influence of French society, and a French^ucation. 

It vras not till the dinner-bell summoned &er back to the house, 
that Emily left the bower in which she had been revolvias these 
painful subjects of contemplation. As soon as she could leave 
the dining-room, she returned to her own apartment, where she 
found a letter, which had just been brought ibr her. She opened 
it, with eager haste, and perceived with delight ihe signatures of 
Mr. and Mrs. Somerville. She could not read it without tears, 
for the advice it contained vras peculiariy appnmriate. Her 
friends exhorted her to ** cleave to the Lord with purpose of 
heart.**— to be tremblingly on her guard against the spirit of the 
world, and, in short, a^^ainst ever3rthing wmch tended, even in the 
slightest degree, to draw her affections away from heavenly 
things. Mrs. Somerville made several kind inquiries about Caro- 
line, and expressed some surprise at not having heard from her; 
and Mr. Somerville, after dwelling at some length on the pre- 
ciousness, the suitableness, and immutability of the divine prom- 
ises, and applying them with peculiar force to his young fhend's 
situation and circumstances, concluded in the foUowmff manner :■— 

** And now, my dear child, I have only room to add a very few 
words. Would you enjoy the richness, the unspeakable blessed- 
ness, of these promises ? Keep up a close and fiimiliar inter- 
course With your mcious, ali-sufficient Redeemer. *It hath 
pleased the Father that in Him should all fullness dwell ;' and it 
IS jour delightful privilege to make use of i£m by fiuth, in all 
His covenant offices. Beware of a lukewarm and ondecided 
state; beware of * following Christ afar off;' for you will never 
enjoy solid peace, till you * abide in Him,' by means of the most 
intimate communion. Farewell, my dear young friend: * I com- 
mend you to God, and to the word of his grace, which is able to 
build you up,' and * establish you in the fidth.' " 

** O ! my fether, my friend r exclaimed Emily, as she folded up 
this kind and truly welcome letter. " How happy should I be, if 
J could, at this moment, unburden my anxious neart to you, and 
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entreat the benefit of your advice and your prayers ! But," added 
she, suddenly checking herself, " have I not a better friend and 
counsellor at hand,^ven that heavenly Father, to whom you 90 
kindly direct me ?" She covered her face with her hand, and 
breathed a silent prayer for the grace and assistance of the Holy 
Spirit. She was suddenly inteirupted by Helen Douglas, who 
entered to inform her that the Italian lesson had been some time 
begun, and that the master had expressed some displeasure at her 
absence. She hastily followed Helen to the place, and was con- 
stantly engaged with a succession of masters till the evening. 

As soon as her accustomed duties were over, she hastened to 
Louisa's room, and found her asleep. The ashy paleness of her 
cheek had given place to a deep flush ; her hand was pressed on 
her forehead, and there was an expression of suffering on her inter- 
esting countenance which powerfully affected the heart of Emily. 
A thousand tender and mournful thoughts rushed on her mind, min- 
gled with a feeling of apprehension, -vrtiich, however, was somewhat 
softened by a glimpse of hope and confidence. She sank on her 
knees by the bedside ; and, while her tears flowed silently and unre- 
strainedly, she poured out her full heart in mental supplication. 

Louisa now heaved a sigh, and Emily, perceiving that she was 
awaking, started up from her knees. A &iint smile welcomed her 
approach, and, to the. anxious inquiry of her friend, Louisa only 
answered by holding up the Bible, which Emily now perceived 
had been clasped in her rieht hand. A thrill of doubtful joy 
darted across Emily's mind, like the glorious sunbeam of sum- 
mer, when it suddenly bursts through a watery cloud ; but what 
was the rapture of her feelings, when Louisa said.as she pressed 
her hand with affectionate energy, " O ! my dearest Miss Morti- 
mer ! how can I thank you sufficiently for all your unwearied 
kindness ? I owe you a thousand thanks for pointing out to me 
those precious portions of scripture. Notwithstanding the hard- 
ness of my heart, notwithstanding my dreadful insensibility, I 
was led to read them over again, aner I had induced you to leave 
the room, by feigning to fall asleep. I found my state and charac- 
ter most exactly described in them, and felt reproved for my folly, 
in persuading myself that ' there was no hope' for me. How was 
my hard and rebellious heart subdued, when I reflected on those 
gracious invitations, and those precious promises! Look, my 
dear friend," she continued, pointing to a verse, while her tears 
flowed in abundance, " look at this soul-subduing remonstrance ; 
* Wilt thou not, from this time, cry unto me, My Father, thou art 
the guide of my youth V Oh ! yes : I trust my Saviour has made 
me willing again to embrace his salvation. But what com- 
pletely demolished the separating wall of my sullen despair, was 
the blessed assurance contained in this verse, * But I said, How 
shall I put thee among the children, and g^ve t2cL<&^^'^\fi;^saccX>a^ 
7 
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and a goodly heritajee of the host of nations ? And I said, Thoa 
shalt odl me, My Father, and shalt not turn away from me.' I 
may then hope, that Grod will vouchsafe me the spirit of adoption, 
through the merits of my Redeemer, and that He will keep me in 
his fear and love. Oh 1 Miss Mortimer, this sweet hope is like 
life from the dead 1" 

Emily's joy was too great for utterance, hut she mingled her 
tears of gratitude and transport with those of the penitent and 
restored Xouisa j and the rest of the evening was spent in unre- 
served conversation, till the supper-bell summoned Emily away, 
and reminded her that she hsid not observed Madame d\Elfbrrs 
injunctions, to keep Louisa in the most perfect state of tranquil- 
lity. She was, however, evidently better, though the excitement 
of her feelings had certainly produced some degree of fever. 

" The entrance of thy woras giveth li^ht," and they are indeed 
" spirit and life," thought Emily, as she kissed her Bible with trans- 
port, on returning throue^h her 0]|rn room to the scUon, An insuppor- 
table weight of anxiety had fallen from her heart ; and in the happy 
feeling of the moment, she forgot every other cause of uneasiness. 

Caroline was gone to spend a few oays in the country, with a 
French famil^r, with which she had become acquainted; and 
Emily's attention was, therefore, principally engrossed by Louisa. 
On entering her room the next morning she found her in tears, 
and Lydia and Helen, who were sitting by her bedside, appeared 
little less affected. Emily expressed a hope that nothing painful 
had occurred, and Louisa repued, that they had been conversing 
on the mercy of God to sinners. '* Oh ! Miss Mortimer !" ex- 
claimed she, with animation, " when I think of my ingratitude 
to my God and Saviour, and of his wonderful love and kindness 
to such a vile and rebellious creature as myself, I feel quite over- 
whelmed by the contemplation. Only think of that pathetic in- 
vitation, * Ketum, ye backsliding children, and I will heal your 
backslidings j' and that blessed 19th verse, — ' Thou shalt call me. 
My Father, and shalt not turn away from me.' Oh 1 it is too, too 
much 1" and she wept with uncontrolled emotion. 

The little party could not restrain their tears, but Emily, fear- 
ing the effect of too much excitement on. the weak frame of 
Louisa, attempted to turn the conversation, by ts^ns up a hymn- 
book, that lay upon the table. As she turned over the kaves, her 
eyes fell on a verse, which was so peculiarly appropriate, that she 
read it aloud to her young friends. 

Nothing but thy blood, O Jems ! 

Can relieve us of our smart, 
Nothing else from sin release us ; 

Nothmg else can melt the heart. 
Law and terrors do but harden, 

All the while they work alone ; 
But a sense of blood-boughtTHurdon 

Boon dissolves the hflsit oi stone. 



CHAPTER XI 

SUNDAY EMPLOYMENTS. 

Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy.— Exodui xx. 8. 

A CALL to breakfast now separated the young friends, and each 
repaired to her appointed place, round the large table in the salle 
a manger, Emily's seat was near Madame d'Elfort's, and that 
lady often addressed her conversation to her. It was Sun^y, and 
those of the boarders who had a regular weekly allowance of 
pocket-money, were generally called to receive it on that morn- 
ing. This allowance was ojften forfeited to the use of the poor, 
as a punishment for ceitain acts of disobedience, idleness, or mis- 
behavior. The baneful effects of this practice, in nullifjring the 
sacredness of the Sabbath, were entirely overlooked ; and it was 
frequently followed by another almost equally reprehensible. 
Those young ladies who, during the week, had been guilty of any 
gross violations of the rules of the establishment, were sentenced 
to be debarred the use of their Sunday clothes and ornaments, 
and to wear their every-day costume, both at church and during 
the afternoon walk. 

It is not surprising that, with such a system, the children should 
think of little else than money and dress. Emily's heart sick- 
ened at the thought of the Sunday morning occupations, and she 
was, therefore, glad when the first cathedral bell put an end to 
the scene and the conversation, as every one then retired to her 
own room to dress. As she passed through several of these 
rooms, to reach her own, she heard scarcely anything but ques- 
tions and answers about dress, accompanied by observations and 
criticisms on every new article that appeared m the wardrobe of 
every individual. Dress, indeed, was the principal object of atten- 
tion, and more especially so among the French girls. They mi^ht 
generally be distinguished, any other day, by the comparative 
meanness of their attire, and an almost universal want of neat- 
ness in their appearance ; but on the Sunday, the]^ were invaria- 
bly tight-laced, to a distressing extreme, and their gaudy finery 
strikingly contrasted with the elegant simplicity of their English 

- companions. At the sound of the second oell, they all assembled 
in the front garden, where each girl busied herself in displaying 
her own dress, and making remarks on that of her school-fellows, 
till they were joined by Madame d'Elfort, and one of the teachers, 
who conducted them to the cathedral. 

The departure was a subject of gieal ^«i\\^\. \ft 'OoJSi "^^fij^^s^ 
boarders, for, as soon as their own loWet vj^a coTK^^^ft.^% '^^ 

loved to retire iDto the garden, and enjo^ 3l c^<eX0a3aX wxvo^%^«^'^*^ 
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selveS) unmolested ly French observation, till the clock, striking 
ten, gave the signal for their departure. A long and somewhat 
iatiguinff walk awaited them, ere they reached the English place 
of worship, which was a small chapel, in the outskirts of the 
town. A respectable English woman, in indigent circumstances, 
was paid by Madame d'Elfort to escort them, as Miss Parker, the 
English teacher, did not attend. The gospel was faithfully preach- 
ed, by a young clergyman, and the more serious little party found 
this means of grace a source of delightful refreshment. It was 
the only public one they were allowed during the week, for Ma- 
dame d'Elfort would not hear of their going more than once on 
the Sunday : and they were often deprived even of this solitary 
privilege; for the least unpleasantness in the weather, or the 
slightest indication of rain, was a sufficient reason for excluding 
them from its enjoyment. Many an ai^dent wish was, therefore, 
breathed by all, for fine wekther on the Sunday mominff ; though 
the levity and inattention of too many plainly showed that it was 
not spiritual improvement they sought in this visit to the house 
of God. 

The chapel was so small as to be incapable of containing above 

one-fifth part of the English residents in S . Yet it was never 

crowded, and only well attended on the Sunday morning ; a me- 
lancholy proof of those irreligious habits, in which a great ma- 
jority of them were living. 

On returning home after divine service, the English pupils 
always dined by themselves, as the French returned from high 
mass about eleven, and, after an early dinner, were again taken to 
the cathedral, where they received catechetical instruction from 
the cure, or other priests of the town. The regularity of their 
attendance on every rite of the church was truly exemplary ; and 
this was accounted for by Madame d'Elfort, who one day told 
Emily, that it was a deadly sin to be absent from mass, on any 
account but that of sickness — ^" I would, therefore," she added, 
"take my Catholic pupils to church, even if it were to rainttonu 
from heaven." " Alas !*' thought Emily, ""how does this consci- 
entious discharge of every religious duty, put to shame many- of 
those inconsistent professors, who enjoy the advantages of a purer 
feith!" 

A quiet walk in the garden succeeded the English dinner ; and 
they were then allowed to retire for about an hour, in order to 
read the evening prayers together. They, however, frequently 
substituted the reading of a chapter, followed by a familiar con- 
versation on the subjects it contained. This was often a Xtyvag 
time to Emily, for she was then obliged to take the lead, and, 
while she felt her own want of instruction, was always applied 
to for the solution of every difficulty. However, she did not allow 
herself to shrink from wnat was evidenUy & duty \ ihe implored 
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Kelp and direction from above, and was enabled to state clearly 
her own simple views of divine truth. Too many of her compa- 
nions listened with a scornful smile, or turned away with con- 
temptuous indifference, and manifested, by their restlessness, how 
little pleasure they found in this unwonted occupation ; but Lydia, 
Helen, and Louisa, showed bv their incessant questions how much 
the subject interested their hearts ; and a few others maintained 
an attentive silence, and seemed to search the Scriptures with 
pleasure, though diffidence prevented their taking a more active 
part. Emily felt encouraged by these s3rmptoms, to hope that 
the seed might not be sown in vain. The morning sermon was 
generally referred to, on these occasions, and the reading of a 
tract, or missionary pa^er, occasionally served to keep up me in- 
terest of the little meeting. 

But, alas ! the serious impressions, which this opportunity of 
spiritual improvement was so well calculated to cherish, were 
soon most furiously assaulted, and in too many instances de- 
stroyed, by the temptations which surrounded them, on a^n de- 
scending to the salon* Every allurement was thrown m their 
way, and their principles painfully put to the test. The fruit- 
woman was waiting, with her tempting supplies, and a quantity 
of milk, cream, and other refreshments, was pressed upon them. 
It required no small degree of resolution, in girls of their age, to 
withstand all these united snares j but, if mey escaped unhurt 
through the trial, there were others at hand which it was impossi- 
ble to fly from. The sacred tranquillity of the Sabbath was ex- 
changed for noisy and unhaUowed amusements; the frivolous 
song, the giddy dance, the thoughtless game, the ungodly conver- 
sation, assailed them in every quarter ; and the youthful heart 
either turned with sickening horror from the scene, or yielded to 
the fatal influence of levity and indiflerence. 

The hour of six was the signal for this profane mirth to cease , 
but, alas ! it was not succeeded by a hoUer employment. The 
young ladies were then summoned to the school-room, and re- 
quired to study their lessons for the ensuing week, till the hour 
of eight called them- down to supper. Caroline and Emily, as 
grandes pensionnaires, were privileged to remain in their own room j 
and, at their parents' particular request, Lydia and the Misses Sel- 
wyii were exempted from the necessity of study, but compelled 
to sit in the school-room with the others. They, therefore, em- 
ployed those two hours in reading, and were always anxious for 
a supply of tracts, or any serious books they could procure. Miss 
Kennedy's beautiful little works, "The Decision," "Father Cle- 
ment," and " Profession is not Principle," were very great favor- 
ites with them all, and the first, especially, seemed to make no 
slight impression on their minds. As Miss Douglas's health had 
been delicate from her infancy, her parents had, in answer to her 
7* 
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earnest entreaties, requested of Madame d'Elfort that she might 
spend her evenings in Miss Mortimer's room, as the comfort of 
sitting near a fire was very desirable for her weak constitution. 
This was a privilege which she highly appreciated, especially on 
the Sundajr evening: and the pleasure of the little party was 
sometimes increased oy the presence of Louisa and Lydia; for, as 
Emily stood high, in favor with the governess and one of the 
teachers, she occasionally obtained the indulgence of her yoimg 
friends' society. 

On these delightful evenings, the joy of their hearts was inde- 
scribable J and the hours flew rapidly away, amidst the charms 
of familiar conversation, in which the most blessed and important 
truths were sweetly blended with the cheerful anticipations of 
youthful hope, and the endeairing expressions of mutual affection. 

The natural vivacity of Caroline's disposition seemed once 
more to have triunaphed over the unaccountable gloom which 
had for some time obscured it. On these occasions, she was fre- 
quently the life and soul of the little circle ; yet Emily painfully 
lelt that, though cheerful in company, she was pensive and re 
served in private ; and earnestly did she pray for grace, to wait 
patiently the arrival of happier days. 

Thus passed the months of October and November, and the 
weather was now assuming a gloomier and drearier aspect. The 
cold was already intense, and the English girls felt it much more 
than the French ; for, being accustomed to the warmth and com- 
fort of well-finished houses, neat carpeted rooms, and cheerful 
English fire-sides, they could not but suffer much inconvenience 
from the almost total want of those accommodations. They 
shivered with cold in the midst of large, dreary rooms, the doors 
and windows of which admitted constant draughts of chillinig 
air J there was generally a large wood-fire on the hearth, but it 
was impossible for many to sit near it ; and while the cold almost 
froze tne vital current in their veins, they looked round on the 
bare boards, and desolate appearance of their apartments : listen- 
ed, with shuddering sensations, to the dismal howling of the wind, 
along the wide, echoing passages, and through the half-decayed 
casement ; and breathed many a sigh of regret, for the absence of 
those domestic comforts, which m&e the home of an English girl 
so peculiarly attractive. 

The conversation of the little party in Emily's room, it may 
easily be supposed, frequently turned on this subject; but, though 
it was one on which every one spoke with peculiar feeling, none 
was so eloquent in her effusions as the ardent and romantic Lydia. 
She poured forth the overflowings of her heart, in the most im- 
passioned language, and described, in glowin» colors, the superi- 
ority and haj^piness of her native country, till every ear hung on 
her words with ecstacy, and every heart kindled with some por- 
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tion of her enthusiasm. There was asimilarity of disposition in 
many respects, and a sympathy of feelings, between her and Emily, 
which led to a striking confonuity of tastes. They were bofli 
passionately fond of poetry ; and while Lydia's sentiments and 
language were often highly poetical, Emily's secluded mode of 
life, and long-cherished habits of reflection, which often amounted 
to a kind of pleasing melancholy, had led her to court the muses 
from her childhood. It was after listening to one of Lydia's rhap- 
sodies, in which she expatiated on the excellences of her beloved 
country, as the nurse of wisdom, bravery, and genius, the hallow- 
ed refuge of piety and virtue, and the sweet abode of every do- 
mestic blessing, that Emily retired to her desk, and expressed the 
feelings of her heart in the following stanzas : — 

ENGLAND. 

Tbkre is a land, — a happy laud, — 

Where peace and liberty are foand ; 
A land which morcy's bounteous hand 

Has with its richest blessings crowned : 
A land of commerce, arts, and wealth, 
> Where comfwt smoothes the peasant's lot- 
Where sweet content, and smiling health, 

Adorn his neat and rustic cot 

There is a laud, where freedom reigns, 

In all her native pride of soul, 
And ranges through the verdant plains, 

Unaw'd by tyranny's control. 
Her smile repays the laborer's toil ;— 

Her song with ardor fires his breast i" 
Her sweets endear his native soil. 

And make its blessings doubly blest 

There is a land, where glcury's wreath 

Is twined with mercy's olive-leaf; 
Where valor braves the shaft of death. 

Yet weeps to view the widow's grief. 
A land that proudly, nobly stands, 

In conscious m^esty arrayed, 
And proffers to surrounding lands 

Protection, peace, and generous aid. 

There is a land, where brightly glows 

Fair charity's ethereal flame ; 
Where pity no distinction knows / 

Of diff 'rent clime, or faith, or name ; 
Where sweet compassion still defends 

From cold and want th' unsheltered pooc^ 
And warm benevolence extends 

Her radiant wings from shore to ihiate. 

There is a land, where gospel-light 

8hines forth, with fhll, unclouded blaBe; 
Where superstition's dismal n^t 

Has fled before its heavenly rays ; 
Where hoary age, and blooming yooth, 

Revere the Bible's sacred page, 
Beeeive th' unerring woidA ot tnonSsi, 

And own its power from a&e to «^. 
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Thsra it aland, where Christian zeal 

With holiest ardor fires the mind, 
Where Christian hearts for heathen feel, 

And Christian labors bless mankind: 
A land whose missions prove the flood 

Of gospel-day, from pole to pole, 
And, pointing to a SaviooHSod, 

IttTlte each sin-benighted sonL 

Oh, yes ! there is a land, so blest. 

So fliyored, so serenely &ir, 
That peace has built her halcvon-nest, 

And virtue found a refhge there. 
There all the social comforts meet, 

And in the calm domestic bower, 
Grows every fragrant, heart-felt sweet, 

And piety's un&ding flower. 

BweetErittland ! dearest, happiest land ! 

FUn would I strive thy charms to paint ; 
But ev*n the poet*s magic hand 

Must own its brightest touches fidnt. 
Land of the brave, the good, the free ! 

In distant climes, where'er we roam. 
Remembrance *' fondly turns to thee," 

And owns thee still its better home. 

O Home ! thou sweet, endearing theme ! 

Thou central point of earthly bliss ! 
How bright, how beauteous dost thou seefli» 

When viewed from suoh a land as this ! 
To thee the heart instinctive turns, 

In sorrow's dark and trjring hour ; 
For thee the exile's bosom bums. 

And feels through life thy magic power. 

England ! let other regi(His boast 

Their brighter skies,— their golden fruit,* 
Thy holier claims shall ne'er be lost, — 

Thy Juster praise shall ne'er be mute. 
Dearer than Gallia's gayest smile. 

Or fiiir Italia's richest bloom. 
Thou art religion's fkvorite isle. 

And peace and virtue's quiet home. 

What though thy summers languid seem 1 

No fotal curse, no dire disease, 
Shoots from thy sun's benignant beam, 

Or mingles in thy healthftil breeze. 
What though thy wintry months be drear 

*Tis then domestic circles meet ; 
Af^tion's smiles their dullness cheer. 

And fire-side comforts make them sweet 

Then hail to thee, thou loveliest land ! 

Thou beauteous isle ! thou brightest gem 
That nature's " wonder-woridng hand" 

Has fixed in ocean's diadem ! 
Green be thy smiling vales, and sweet 

Each murmuring rill, each hallowed grOTB ; 
StUi may thy echoing hills repeat 

Ti» aojum of hazmony ana lov« ! 
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Beloved Albion ! may thy God, 

Whose watchful care thy comforts own, 
Still guard fr(xn ill thy hallowed sod, 

And still thy lot with blessings crown. 
Secure, unshaken, uiay*8t thou stand, 

A rock, amidst the ocean's foam : — 
Still may'st thou be the gospel-land,— 

The land of peace,— the land of bomk ! 

It may easily be supposed that this little piece, though veryim- 
Aeifect. was received with the most enthusiastic dehght by the 
English ^irls; but none more feelingly entered into its spirit 
than Lydia. She proudly exulted in the picture it drew of her 
native country ; and the teai-s of emotion would rush to her eyes, 
while repeating some of its descriptive lines. 

The most affectionate and endeared friendship subsisted be- 
tween Helen, Louisa, and herself; but as Louisa was more decid 
edly serious than either of her friends, she knew less of their 
sentiments than would otherwise have been the case. Lydia and 
Helen, also, slept in the same room, and a similarity of tastes and 
inclinations insensibly drew them nearer to each other. Hence 
arose that intimate communion which seemed almost to blend 
their very souls into one. They communicated their every feel- 
ing to each other, and the swee4 contagion of affection made those 
feelings common to both. But there was, perhaps, no subject on 
which the pliant mind of Helen so completely imbibed the senti- 
ments of her companion, as that of rehgion. The volatile cha- 
racter of Lydia generally enabled her, on common occasions, to 
ward off the effect of her serious impressions. Yet there were 
moments when she could not silence those convictions j — ^when 
the voice of conscience would be heard, and its faithful admoni- 
tions inflicted the keenest anguish. It was during one of these 
momen^ts, that she retired to her room, self-condemned and un- 
happy. It was the Sabbath evening ; and, during the two hours 
of study, she had been reading again (perhaps for the twentieth 
time) " The Decision." Little (Conversation passed between the 
two friends, while preparing for bed ; and Lydia, according to 
her custom, extinguished the light. She bade Helen good night, 
but she could not go to sleep ; restless and miserable, she sat on 
the side of her bed, and burst into tears. Her sobs attracted the 
attention of Helen, who, immediately risi,ng,intreated her to com- 
municate the cause of her distress. 

" O Helen ! I am continually offending God,; I know the way 
of truth, yet persist in refusing to follow it. I laugh and trifle on 
the brink of ruin, and obstinately reject the Saviour who died for 
me. The example and sentiments of Gertrude have pierced my 
very heart; yet 1 cannot resolve to seek the Lord in earnest; oi^ 
if I did resolve, it would only be as usual, to break my resolu- 
tions. Oh ! what shall I do ? I am indeed a. miafttQbb\ft ^\^^X.>\^^ 
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Helen threw her arras around her friend*s neck, and wepl m 
sympathetic sorrow. It wais long before she could speak; but at 
length she said, with great emotion, " My dearest Lydia, believe 
me, your Helen is much woi-se than you are. I, too, trifle with 
my convictions, yet do not feel my misery as you do. But pray 
do be comforted : I am sure you have every reason to be so ; for 
you know Miss Mortimer often says, that it is a sign of grace 
when we feel our sinfulness." 

This, however, was not exactly the kind of- comfort, which 
Lydia's case required ; and the two friends continued mingling 
their tears together, till fatigue and weariness drove them to seek 
refuge in sleep. The next day they resolved to watch, and strive 
against sin ; and their conduct, for a short time, was more serious 
and consistent. But, alas I they rested on their own strength, 
and, like a broken staff, it mocked their vain confidence. " Their 
goodness was a morning-cloud ; and like the early dew it faded 
away." The world and their passions regained their wonted in- 
fluence; and their serious impressions once more vanished, with 
out producing any fruit. 

O ye, whose youthful hearts have been taught to feel something 
of the power of divine truth, beware how you wound a tender 
conscience, and grieve the Spirit of Grod, by slighting his gracious 
admonitions. Beware lest you strew a dying pillow with thowis, 
or draw upon you that most awful sentence, — " Ephraim is join 
ed to idols, — let him alone !" 



CHAPTER XII. 

ROMISH IDOLATRY. 

God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him imst worship Him in Spirit an 
in truth.— John rv. 24. 

The winter season had now set in, and the Christmas festival was 
eagerly expected. Many of the French boarders anticipated a 
short visit to their friends, during the few holidays which were 
then given. To the English girls, indeed, the prospect was far 
from being so bright ; but some of them had acquaintances in the 
town, or its vicinity, who would naturally invite them to spend a 
"^"tv days with their families ; and, even to those who had not these 
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advantages, it was something delightful to enjoy a temporary re- 
laxation from intense study. 

" Will you go to the Midnight Mass, Emily ? " asked Miss Lush- 
ington, as they were walking in the garden one evening about a 
week before Christmas. 

" I don't understand you, dear Anna." 

" Oh ! yoa don't know, I suppose, what the Midnight Mass it. 
Well, I will tell you. It is a ceremonyperformed on Christmas 
eve, and I assure you it is very grand. The cathedral is brilliantly 
lighted, and the music beyond everything beautiful. They have 
also a representation of Christ in the manger j but I suppose you 
will not like that, for they prostrate themselves before it, and you 
will say it is idolatry." 

" My opinion of Popish superstition is not likely, I fear, to be- 
come more favorable, from witnessing the ceremony you speak 
of. But do all the young ladies go ? " 

" Oh, no 1 only a iew are allowed that privilege, as the cold night 
air makes it rather dangerous ; but, if you wish to see the sight, 
I dare say you can accompany one of the teachers." 

" I have a great curiosity to witness every characteristic feature 
of the church of Rome, and shall therefore go, if I have an oppor- 
tunity. But the more I know of Popery, the more^ thankful do I 
feel, that my lot has been cast in a counti^ which is comparatively 
free from its baneful influence." 

Miss Douglas, Caroline, and Lydia, having also expressed a 
great desire to see the Midniffht Mass, Mademoiselle Laval kindly 
engaged to take them all under her protection, should the weather 
be favorable, and Madame d*Elfort consent to their going. The 
night, however, happening to be stormy, that lady declared she 
would only allow Emily and Caroline to accompany her; l)ut 
Rose de Liancourt, after many pressing entreaties, was subse- 
quently permitted to join their party. ^She was the only French 
young lady who manifested a desire to attend. - 

It was about half-past eleven, when thev entered the spacious 
cathedraL It was splendidly illuminated; the high altar was 
surmounted by a wreath of brilliant lamps, and the others pro- 
fusely ornamented with tapers. The congregation was numerous, 
and almost every one had brought a small taper, to increase the 
general glare. The priests, in their magnificent robes, were be- 
ginning to celebrate mass ; and the whole presented a spectacle 
of imposing splendor. Emily gazed on the glittering pageant. 
and sighed ; for she thought on Him whose birth it was intended 
to commemorate, and felt how unacceptable all those services 
must be, wtfile an empty form was substituted for spiritual wot- 
ship, and the glad tidings he came to bring concealed beneath the 
veil of error and superstition. She thought of his lowly manger*, 
-^ofhis obscfl^ and indigent state; — ^his humility^ aad a.'^:«ni<vQk 
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to display j—and her heart turned with disgost from a scene which 
appeared to her little better than mockery. 

The service, however, proceeded, and sne began to feel its fesci- 
nating power. The music was not only exquisitely beautiful, but 
pecufiarly solemn and affecting. Her senses were soon chained 
m a sort of unconscious rapture, and the reality of the scene seemed 
lost, in a thousand ecstatic feelings. The great bell tolled slowly 
the hour of Midnight; it was answered by the loud chanting of 
the priests, the swelling anthems of the singers, and the thunder 
inff peals of the organ. The scene, the hour, the music, all con- 
spired to overwhema the mind with a kind of transporting awe. 
Emily closed her eyes, and was scarcely conscious of her own 
existence, when her attention was arrested by a deep-drawn sigh, 
and, tumine round with a start, she saw Caroline supported by 
Mademoiselle Laval, who had with some difficulty prevented her 
from falling. The fainting girl was immediately conveyed to the 
outer door for air, and as soon as she was sufficiently recovered, 
the whole party returned to Madame d'Elfort*s. The next morn- 
ing, on being told that Miss Howard had been so much affected 
bjr the ceremony as to have been conveyed out of the church in a 
Muting state, that lady took the opportunity of expatiating, with 
evident triumph^ on the solemnity of the Catholic service, and its 
peculiar adaj^tation to the worship of a great and glorious God. No 
remarks were made in answer ; out Emily could not divest her- 
se^ of an undefined feeling of uneasiness, when she reflected on 
the effect which these things seemed invariably to produce on the 
mind of Caroline. 

The morning of Christmas-day was one of bustle and prepara • 
tion. The Roman Catholics spent nearly the whole of the day in 
church, and the Protestants were allowed to attend chapel in the 
momins. They dined together on their return, and the kindness 
gf Ma&me d'Elfort favored them with roast beef, instead of 
boiled, as a treat, in memory of English Christmas dinners. This 
was an unusual occurrence, and the children enjoyed it according- 
ly ; but many a sorrowful lamentation was uttered, for the nice 
plum-puddings of dear England, and, above all, for the merry 
gambols, and joyous family parties, which so generally distin 
guish and endear that day. 

The weather beinpj very fine, they were taken in the afternooi 
to see various exhibitions in miniature, consisting of small man 
gers, in which were laid dolls, dressed like in£mts in swaddling 
clothes, and surrounded by others, intended to represent the Virgin^ 
Joseph, and the wise men of the east This is a very favonte 
amusement at Christmas, and is resorted to by many of the poor, 
for the purpose of collecting small sums of money, oy exhibiting 
these mangers to their richer neighbors. The young ladies were 
then sent into the school-room, vhere they were Mquired to study 
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till supper-time, in order to prepare for the monthly examinations, 
which were to take place in a few days. Thus ended Christmas- 
day, and the English girls who had remained in the house retired 
to oed, fatigued and dispirited, and breathing the ardent wish, tl^t 
the next might be spent within the hallowed precincts of their 
own happy homes. 

Three or four months now glided away, without any material 
change in the sentiments or conduct of the little English party. 
Emily continued to pursue a steady course of unostentatious use- 
fulness. Caroline was as reserved as before, and, though she paid 
the same attention to her religious duties, invariably shunned all 
conversation on serious subjects. But her silence was unspeak- 
ably distressing to Emily, who saw that she was perplexea and 
unhappy. Emily, ho we ver v co uld discover no positive giounds, on 
which she might found an application for their removal from 
school ; and she therefore waited, with indescribable anxiety, for 
the expiration of their allotted year, applying, at the same time, 
with the most intense and unceasing attention, to the acquisition 
of the language, in order that no pretext might be found for their 
being condemned to a longer stay. 

Lydia and Helen continued to seek her society, and listen with 
interest to her advice ; but, alas ! they seldom reduced to pradtice 
tiie instructions they so much loved. Their actions were too gen- 
erally guided by passion or feeling, or influenced by circumstances ; 
and, as their wavering minds were perpetually tossed to and fro, 
with every wind of temptation, they frequently experienced that 
painful alarm and depression of soul which invariably attend an 
unsettled relijgious state. 

Louisa maintained a tolerable consistency of conduct ; but she, 
too, was far from being happy. She neglected the habitual watch- 
fulness which is so necessary to a holy and comfortable walk \ and 
the inevitable consequence was, a too frequent yielding to the 
more subtle temptations which surrounded her. The volatile 
Emma had now fallen into all the gay and pernicious customs of 
the French ; and little Agnes Beverley was not only immersed 
in the frivolities of the place, but daily imbibing the spirit of 
Roman Catholic error ana delusion. 

The austerities of I-ent had been mitigated to the English, so far 
as to allow the use of meat three times a week. But ^his abstin- 
ence was now drawing to a close, and the joy of the Catholics 
'was too great to admit of concealment. They looked forward to 
Easter, as to a season of feasting, with an eagerness which fur- 
nished a striking proof of the absurdity and uselessness of corn- 
pulsatory restrictions. 

Good Friday is the only day in the year, on which mass is not 
celebrated : — ^it being asserted by the church, that the expiating 
•acrificeof the Lord Jesus Christ is leue^R^i QU XJwiX ^vj^^s^^ 
8 
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peculiar and efficacious manner. Emily did not neglect the op 
portunity of pointing out to her friends the passages of scripturp 
she had herself examined on the subject, and which so decidedly 
contradict this antichristian notion, by declaring that "Christ 
was once offered, to bear the sins of many," that " he offered one 
sacrifice for sins," and that " by one offering he hath perfected for 
ever them that are sanctified.'' They read together the ninth and 
tenth chapters of the epistle to the Hebrews, which so expressly 
condemn the idolatry of the mass, and even Caroline agreed in the 
unavoidable conclusions to be drawn from them. 

The evening before Grood Friday, a singular arrangement was 
made at the Cathedral. The great altar was overhung with a 
magnificent canopy, and ornamented with wreaths of artificial 
flowers. The whole was illuminated with a great number of ta- 
pers, and the box containing the sacramental wafer deposited in 
the midst, surrounded with flowers, and perfumed with incense. 
This was called Paradise, and intended to represent the Saviour's 
rest in the tomb. During the morning-service, the Cathedral was 
suddenly darkened, to imitate that mysterious and awful gloom 
which shrouded the face of nature, when the earth trembled to its 
foundations, and the affrighted sun retreated from the view of his 
Makers sufferings. 

The English pupils were allowed to attend the Protestant chapel 
in the morning and some of them afterwards accompanied a 
teacher to hear an afternoon sermon in the cathedral. The 
preacher was a good orator, and exhausted all the powers of his 
rhetoric to describe the Redeemer's passion. But how cold, how 
lifeless, did the whole performance appear to Emily, for it had 
none of that sweet savor of the gospel ; none of that sinaple, 
but touching eloquence, which, borrowing all its energy from the 
puire word of Grod, appeals with irresistible force to the heart] 
While describing that part of the Saviour's sufferings, when his 
murderers, fearing, perhaps, that he might expire under the weight 
of his cross, and thus frustlreite their cruel purpose, compelled 
Simon the Cyrenian to assist him in bearing it, the preacher in- 
formed his hearers that this action was a significant emblem, rep- 
resenting the necessity which believers were under, of completing 
the work of their salvation, by the aid of voluntary sufferings, mor- 
tifications, and acts of self-denial. 

" Oh ! " thought Emily, shocked at this blasphemous assertion, 
" how deplorable would be my condition, if, instead of striving 
after holiness with a view to glorify God, and evince my gratitude 
for that finished salvation which he has wrought out, I were re- 
duced to the necessity of accomplishing it myself ! Alas ! I must 
inevitably perish, if Chijst alone cannot save me ! ' 

She turned an inquiring look on Caroline's countenance. It 
denoted ffreat perplexity of thought, and its prevailing expression 
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was cue of deep mental distress. The tears rushed to Emily's 
eyes, and her heart became solely occupied with anxiety for her 
cousin, till, at the conclusion of the service, they returned to Ma- 
dame d'Elfort's. 

In the evening, it was proposed to visit the cathedral once more, 
for the purpose of surveying at leisure the beautiful paradise. 
A glowing description of it had been given by those young ladies 
who had before witnessed similar exhibitions, and Emily resolv- 
ed to go with the others, if she could first ascertain that no sem- 
T)lance of idolatrous worship would be exacted at the altar. She 
inquired of Miss Lushington, and one or two others, who replied, 
that they had knelt like the French, but could not say whether or 
not it was absolutely necessary. She, therefore, approached Ma- 
dame d'Elfort, who was sitting alone in a window recess, and, 
seating herself by her side, entered into conversation with her. 
The subject of the exhibition being soon introduced, the ffovemess 
kindly invited her pupil to see it, assuring her it would well re- 
pay her curiosity. ^ 

" I should like to go," said Emily, timidly, " but, Madame, is it 
expected that every one should kneel ?" 

Madame d'Elfort turned on her pupil a scrutinizing glance 
" Surely," observed she. " you would not think of approaching so 
sacred and affecting a representation, in any other posture than a 
kneeling one ?" 

Emily's eyes were instantly bent on the ground, and she re- 
turned no answer. This silence would soon have become un- 
pleasant to both parties, had not Madame d'Elfort's sister, who re- 
sided with her, called away her attention to some other subject. 

This lady was, in many respects, different from her sister, and 
had much more of the character of her nation. She was very 
hantfsome, gay, and thoughtless, but exceedingly amiable, kind-- 
hearted, and indulgent to excess. She was a universal favorite 
with the young ladies ; for they could often obtain from her what 
they would scarcely have dared to ask from any one else. 

Emily was retiring to her own room, when this lady inquired, 
" if she would accompany a party of young ladies, who were go- 
ing to the cathedral under her guidance ?" 

Emily thanked her politely, but informed her that she had no 
Intention of going. 

" So much the worse for you !" exclaimed Madame d'Arblay, 
turning away with quickness, and evidently piqued at the re- 
fusal. 

" Why, surely, Miss Mortimer," observed Fanny Grordon, who 
was putting on her bonnet to go, ** you will not lose the opportu- 
nity of seeing so magnificent a sight 1" 

** I cannot go," replied Emily, " for my principles will not all<sw 
me to bow the knee to an idolJ* 
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** Wliat hypociisyr excUimed Miss Paiker, with a sneer, as 
ike homed past on her way to the church. Fann j^Gordon and 
Catharine Stanhope shrugged their shoulders, with a contemptu- 
ous smile, and even the good-natured Miss Lushington's ctfunte* 
nance assumed an expression of pity. 

" Nonsense, Emilj T' observed she, " if your scruples are so 
Feiy great, you may at least venture to go with Madame d'Arblay. 
You Imow she is very indulgent, and I am sure she will not scold, 
even if you remain standing. Come, do be persuaded, and don't 
make yourself so ridiculous. ' 

" Thank you, dear Anna, for your kind solicitude on my ac- 
count, but I think it is safer not to tempt the dan^r.** So saying 
she was ascending the staircase, when she again met Madame 
d'Arblay who was followed by Caroline. 

" You will nol, then, accompany your cousin. Mademoiselle 
Mortimer ?" inquired that lady, as she drew Caroline's arm into 
hers, and, with a bland smile, offered the other to Emily. 

A sudden revulsion of feeling caused the blood to rush from 
£mil3r's cheek to her heart. She felt an irresistible desire to oh- 
serve Caroline's conduct at the cathedral, and, requesting Ma- 
dame d Arblay to wait for her a moment, hurried on her cloak 
and bonnet, and rejoined her in the halL 

Both the cousins were much agitated, and Emily scarcely al* 
lowed herself to think. When they entered the cathedral, Louisa, 
Helen, and Lydia, approached her in the crowd, with looks of 
consternation. 

" Oh ! Miss Mortimer f exclaimed they, " what shall we do * 
We could not, you know, refuse to come *, but shall we be obliged 
to kneel j* 

" You cannot, surely, think of doing so T replied she, with ear- 
nestness, yet feeling, at the same time, self-condemned, at the 
consciousness that she herself was running into temptation. The 
two parties were immediately separated, and, pressmg her hand 
on her throbbing heart, as if she could thus calm the agitation of 
her thoughts, she tremblingly followed Madame d' Arblay to the 
high altar. 

A feeling of indescribable awe crept over her, as she contem- 
plated the illusive pageant Her excited imagination was not 
proof against the imposing splendor and solemn silence of the 

Slace. Convinced as she felt, of the real mockery concealed un 
er this apparent reverence, she could not entirely resist the fiis- 
cinating spell which it was so well calculated to throw over th« 
senses. She cast a hasty glance around her, and observed the 
other party not far from her, with Mdlle. Laval at their head. 
They were aU on their knees, except Louisa and Lydia, whose 
bending posture seemed intended as a sort ojf comproinise be 
tweea&araad duty. 
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Her eyes were now fearfully directed towards Caroline, 
who was leaning;, half fainting, against the back of a chair. 
Her eyes were closed, as if to conceal or suppress her emotion *, 
but the pallid cheek and quivering Up too plainly betrayed an in- 
ward confiUct. A heavy sigh somewhat relieved Emily^s oppressed 
heart, and she, too, placed her hand before her eyes, to shut out 
the scene altogether from her view. 

A slight movement near her roused her attention ; she raised 
her head, and saw Madame d'Elfort, kneeling at the altar, with 
another party of her school-fellows. A lightning-glance of dis- 
pleasure escaped that lady, as she observed me two cousins stand* 
ing; but no further netice was taken of the circumstance, 
although Emily observed, on leaving the cathedral, that the 
sparkling countenance of Madame d'Arblay was slightly over- 
cast by a frown. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

TBS NUNS OF ST. THOMAS. 

For they, being ignorant of God's righteousness and going about to establish 
their own righteousness, have not submitted themselves unto the right- 
eousness of God.— Rom. x. 3. 

The anxious and contending feelings which so incessantly occu- 
pied the mind of Emily, joined to the extreme severity of the win- 
ter, and the total absence of everything like English comfort, now 
began to manifest their effects on a delicate constitution. She 
was seized with a low, nervous fever, which, though it soon yield- 
ed to the efforts of medical skill, left her in a state of great weak 
ness, and incapacitated her for active exertion. 

Nothing could exceed the tenderness and affection shown h«r 
by her friends, but especially by Caroline, and Mademoiselle de 
laancourt. The latter, indeed, could seldom pass much time with 
her, in consequence of the almost monastic strictness which per- 
vaded every rule of the house ; but the former seemed entirely to 
have resumed her former character, and to be only alive to the 
health and comfort of the beloved invalid. There was but one sub- 
ject on which the most perfect confidence did not exist between 
them ; but there was an unembarrassed freedom in her manner, 
which seemed to Emily the dawn of a brighter day ; and )^ope again 
smiled, as she pointed to the future. 
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As the intensity of the cold abated, and Emily began to recover 
her strength and spirits, the physician advised that she should take 
as much exercise as possible. Madame Borville, an intimate 
friend of Madame d*Elfort's, who had always manifested a gieat 
partiality for the cousins, now offered to accompany them in fre- 
quent excursions to the country — and generally took Emily out 
every fine day for a walk. The lady possessed a highly cultivated 
mind, and great vivacity of disposition : she was, therefore, a most 
agreeable companion, and particularly insinuating in her manners. 
Her conversation was eminently sensible, varied, and interesting ; 
and her penetrating insight into character, gave her considerable 
influence over those with whom she associated. Her attachment 
to the religion she professed amounted to positive bigotry, and she 
had long wished for an opportunity of converting the young per- 
sons she now patronized. She would not, indeed, openly attack 
their principles, but resolved to set all the fascinations connected 
with her religion before their eyes in the light which she saw would 
be most likely to produce a powerful impression on their minds. 

With this view^, she one day invited them to pay a visit to one 
of the hospitals. They gladly accepted the proposal ; for, besides 
the lively interest which an institution for the relief of suffering 
humanity must excite in every feeling mind, their curiosity was 
not a little awakened, by the description of the nuns of St. Tho- 
mas, who, they were informed, fulfilled all the duties of nurses to 
the sick in those establishments. 

" You can form no idea," said Madame Dorville, as they pro- 
ceeded to the hospital, " of the exalted virtues which distinguish 
these benevolent ladies. No sacrifice seems too great, no under- 
taking too painful, no act of condescension too humiliating for 
their piety and charity. Bom in the highest and most respectable 
circles, — educated in the most delicate manner, and accustomed 
to move in the most brilliant society, they forsake their families, 
their comforts, and all the allurements of the world, to embrace a 
life of self-denial, and stoop to the most degrading offices ! They 
pass their days and nights by the beds of the sick and afflicted j 
they dress their wounds, prepare their medicines, administer their 
nourishment, soothe their pains, sympathize in their sorrows, and 
either contribute essentially to their recovery, or smoothe with an- 
gel hands their passage to the grave. Is not this sublime devoted- 
ness ? Is not this the most exalted piety ?" 

Emily was spared the necessity of answering this subtle ques- 
tion, by their entering a small church, which was connected with 
the hospital. Madame Dorville dipped her finger in the bason of 
holy water at the door, and crossed herself ; a profound silence en- 
sued, while they walked up the centre aisle of the building, and 
observed the different objects it contained. It was distinguished 
by the same gorgeous magnificence which everywhere marks Ro^ 
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roan Catholic places of worship. Theprincipalaltar was profuse- 
ly decorated with silver candlesticks, wax tapers, and rich paint- 
ings. Several inferior altars were placed in small chJ4[)els devoted 
to the saints, along the two sides of the church. An air of mys- 
terious solemnity seemed to pervade the whole place. A few in- 
firm old people were repeating their prayers in different spots ; 
and the figjure of one of the nuns, kneehng at a side altar, not a lit- 
tle heightened the picturesque effect of the scene. 

Having remained a few minutes absorbed in contemplation, 
Madame Dorville led the way to the hospital. She stopped a few 
minutes at the door, to speak to a former servant of Madame d* 
Elfbrt's, who, being disabled by a rheumatic complaint, had been 
lately received into the institution. Jeannette had not left IM^d- 
ame d'Elfort's till sometime after the arrival of Emily and Caro- 
line ; they were extremely partial to her, for they had always found 
her particularly obliging j and the poor girl was delighted to see 
them again. She was about to lead them to the room on the first 
floor of the building, when the lady they had before seen in the 
church passed by them, and, bowing in silence, entered the apart- 
ment before them. 

" The mother is going to read the chapeletj^ said Jeannette, drop- 
ping a curtesjr, " and as these young ladies are not Catholics, they 
tad better wait till it is over before they enter.** 

So saying, she led them into a small side-room, and instantly 
returned for prayers. 

The little apartment in which they now were, might well have 
been taken for a druggist's shop, so completely was it furnished 
with every kind of medicine and cordial restorative. These were 
arranged with the greatest order and neatness, and presented a pic- 
ture at once pleasing to the eye, and grateful to the feelings. 

** These are all prepared by the ladies themselves," said Mad- 
ame Dorville ; " they study pharmacy, that they may be able to 
compound all the medicines that are necessary in the house. The 
lady who just now passed us is Maria Thersee de Joinville. She 
belongs to one of the first families of the town. At the age of sev- 
enteen she renounced all the pleasures of fashionable life, and evin- 
ced the strongest desire to take the veil ; but her family were de- 
cidedly opposed to her wishes : they tried every method to detain 
her in the world, and absolutely forbade the sacrifice she meditat- 
ed. She, however, was steadfast in her puipose, and persevered 
in it, notwithstanding every kind of discouragement. Having at 
length surmounted every obstacle, and wruag a reluctant consent 
from her family, she took the veil at nineteen, and has now been 
eighteen years the constant attendant on the poor of this hospital. 
Before that period, I was intimately acquainted with her, and 
never have I known a young person more engaging, or better cal- 
culated to shinein society. But her devolednea^ \.o >2cifc ^v\Wi ^\ 
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religion and humanity, has left me at so immense a distance from 
her, that I feel as if she were now a being of another world." 

Maidame Dorville^s enthusiasm, while she spoke of her fnend, 
seemed to have communicated itself to the minds of her young 
auditors, for Emily felt much moved, and Caroline's eyes were 
suffused with tears. Jeannette now re-entered the apartment, and 
offered to conduct them to la mire Joitwille ,^the &miliar and endear* 
ing appellation of motiter being that by which these ladies are inva- 
riably addressed by the poor. 

The rtMgieuu met them at the door of her ward, and received 
them with the most engaging politeness. She was an interesting 
woman, with a countenance peculiarly expressive of every amia- 
ble feeling, but evidently in very delicate health. 

The apartment which they now entered was of great length, 
and occupied two sides of the building. It was extremely clean 
and airy, and the long rows of beds looked very comfortable. In 
the angle formed by the middle of the room was an altar, over 
which was placed a figure of the Virgin. The sick and infiim 
persons in this room had an appearance of content and comfort, 
which was truly gratifying, and they all seemed to regard the 
mother with feelings of veneration and love. 

" I should think/' said Madame Dorville to tiie nun, after they 
had walked through the ward, spoken to some of the patients, and 
inquired into the cases of others, — "• that, in addition to the painful 
nature of the duties ^rou have to perform, you must sometimes be 
in great danger from infectious disorders." 

" True," replied the nun, " but the good God in whom we trust, 
and for whose sake we do everything, hsus generally preserved us. 
During the war with England, we sometimes had seven or eight 
hundred soldiers under our care, wounded, dying, or attacked with 
contagious disorders. To meet the numberless wants of these 
poor creatures, to undergo all the fatigue attendant on the care of 
them, and to fulfil all the laborious duties of the establishment, 
there were only twenty of us, assisted by a few of the infirm old 
men and women residing here. Yet no sister suffered materially; 
and, after all, our employments are less trying than those of the 
Grey Sisters." 

" Well, your charity is certainly beyond all praise," observed 
Madame Dorville, after the rdigmtse had led them through two 
other apartments, similar to her own. " I see that my two youne 
friends neore are struck with admiration/ ajad lam sure they would 
feel very much inclined to follow your example, though Miss 
Howard's countenance certainly betrays at this moment, a great 
want of the courage necessary for such an undertaking." 

The nun looked at the palhd cheeks of Caroline, and observifig 
that the scene had too much affected her spirits, led the way to 
her own little apartment, near the centre of her ward. 
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" Have I not heard you say, ]VCs8 Mortimer," inquired Madame 
Dorville of Emily, " that you would like very much to he a rdigi- 
iuu de la charite ?" 

Before she could answer, Madame de Joinville asked, with a pe- 
culiar expression, " Are these young ladies Catholics 1" 

Caroline started, and Emily could not suppress a smile, but 
Madame Dorville answered, in a tone of sadness, " Alas, no !" 

" Ah ! then," observed the nun, in the same tone, " there is a 
great deal to be done, before Mademoiselle could hecome one of 
us." 

" I should be very unhappy, indeed," observed Emily, still smil- 
ing, "if I did not consider myself a true Catholic." 

The nun looked surprised, and requested that she would explain 
herself. 

^ " You refuse us that title," continued Emily, "hut we claim it 
as our just right ; for we belong to the only true church — ^the uni- 
versal church of Christ." 

" Oh ! I understand you now ; you mean that you are an Jlpos- 
toHc^ but not a Roman Catholic." 

Emily assented, and Madame Dorville ohserved, with that insin- 
uating nattery so characteristic of her nation. 

" If my young friends are not Catholics, they want hut that * one 
thing needful j' for they are everything else that can be wished, 
in talents, in goodness, and piety**^ 

Emily and Caroline interrupted her, hy disclaiming the excel- 
lences 8iie attributed to their characters : hut, however disgusted 
and annoyed by her flattery, they could not arrest her voluble 
tongue, till the former at length observed, that, admitting they did 
indeed possess all these exalted virtues and advantages, they would 
be but additional motives for gratitude and humility. 

" Humility !" exclaimed Madame Dorville, " I can scarcely con* 
ceive how tney can produce humility." 

** How can a creature," inquired Emily, " be proud of what she 
has received as a free gift, from the hand of her Creator ? Would 
you not, Madam, think it exceedingly absurd, for a destitute 
beggar to glory in the alms which have been bestowed upon 
him ?" 

Madame Dorville made no answer, but the nun and she looked 
ugnificantiy at each other. After a few unimportant remarks, the 
former asked Emily why she did not acknowledge the pope as the 
head of the church ? 

*• Because, madam, I do hot believe that he has any scriptural 
ight to assume that title." 

The nun referred to St. Matthew xvi. 18, « Thou art Peter, and 
apon this rock I will build my church," and inquired, if she did 
not acknowledge that passage t^ be the word of God 1 

'*Ido, madam, but the meaning you attach. \o \\.\A^^^t2c) ^^^« 
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tradicted by numerous other parts of Scripture. The Bible tet 
us that Chnst is * the Rock,' the * chief comer stone,' and the * on] 
foundation.' 

" Beware, mademoiselle," exclaimed the rdiginue^ hastily intei 
rupting her, " that you do not give the Holy Scriptures an erront 
ous sense. But pray, do tell me, on what is your religio 
founded ?" 

** On the Bible, madam ; I am not onlv a Protestant by educj 
tion and habit, but I am one from principle and conviction. Wei 
I not perfectly satisfied that my religion is the most agreeable 1 
Scripture, I should immediately renounce it." 

" But your parents, probably, would feel highly displeased, we] 
you to take such a step " 

*' Admitting that such were the case, I do not think that ev€ 
parental influence ought to prevail in a case of conscience. 
trust I am too deeply sensible of the importance of eternal thing 
to risk my soul on mere earthljr considerations j and I again repc 
that were I not perfectly convinced, perfectly satisfied, from tl 
sure testimony of scripture, of the excellency of the Protesta 
faith ; — had I out the smallest doubt on the subject, I would gi' 
myself no rest, till I had discovered a better way; and when 
had found it, I hope no human influence would prevent my f( 
lowing it" 

"But have you taken pains to be rightly informed on the su 
ject ? Have you well exaunined the grounds of diflerence betwet 
us ? Have you consulted able theologians,, or other persoos cap 
ble of giving you every necessary information ?" 

"I have read and reflected much, but have applied to no the 
logians ; and, were it possible for me to consult all the learned mi 
in the world, what would it avail me in this case ? Their 0| 
nions would be, after all, but the opinions of men, and I should n 
dare to venture my eternal intd(|sts on so sandy a foundation!^ 

" But you are not to exj^ect that God will work a miracle, 
convince you, without the aid of human agency." 

" True, madam ; God does not generally work without mean 
but he has given us a revelation of his will, which is sufficieni 
clear and explicit. It becomes us to bend in humble obedience 
that divine will ; to ' search the Scriptures,' and pray for t. 
teaching of the Holy Spirit, that we may discover the right wa 
to try our opinions, as well as our conduct, by the test of Go( 
holy Word j and to abide entirely by its decision." 

" You see, my dear Marie Ther^se," said Madame Dorville, r 
ing, " that my young friend knows more on the subject of religi* 
than you do." 

This was uttered in a half ironical tone; but the nun lepUi 
with great apparent humility, 

" That is very possible, fox my kikO\f\«dL|BiVa wiN;t«v3Ds^)j\MDDi\i 
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bat leligion does not consist in knowledge alone^ it is faiih that 
saves us." 

" We are, indeed, * saved hy grace through faith,^ " observed Emily, 
with peculiar emphasis: " but, my dear madam, can faith have a 
better foundation than tne revealed will of God ? I have prayed, 
and do earnestly pray, that he would enable me to understand that 
will aright : why, then, should I seek for human information, on a 
subject respecting which I am already satisfied, from the unerring 
testimony of him ' who cannot lie V ^ 

The nun now gave up the contest, with an expressive look of 
compassion, and the visitors prepared to depart As they left the 
religieuse, Emily said to her, 

" My dear madam, since you do not believe me to be in the right 
way, I hope you will pray for me, that God may teach me the 
true knowledge of his will ; and though we are separated here by 
the differences of religious worship, it is my earnest wish that we 
may meet in the same heaven." 

The nun responded a fervent amen to the wish, though with a 
look of melancholy doubt, and promised to remember Emily in 
herprayers. 

Caroline had been particularly attentive to the conversation at 
the hospital, though she had preserved an almost unbroken silence. 
Madame Dorville, after an interval of deep thoughtfulness, during 
their way home^ at length resumed the conversation. 

" If your religion is the true one, Miss Mortimer, allow me to 
ask you, how it is that so much indifference exists among you 
Protestants, respecting the eternal welfare of those you believe to 
be in error ? There can be but one true faith ; and as we conceive 
ours to be that faith, We are most anxious to bring others over to 
our way of thinking. Every true Catholic will seize any oppor- 
tunity that may present itself, for promoting the conversion and 
eternal welfare of those who, he knows, must perish if they remain 
in error ; but, though I have met with a great number of Protest- 
ants, and many, too, who were considered very religious, I have 
never seen one who would make the least attempt to convert those 
whose religion he condemned. Does not this apathetic indiffer- 
ence argue, either a total want of sincerity in their profession, 
or very little confidence in the goodness of their cause. 

Emily felt that this keen reproof was but too well deserved, and 
blushed for the inconsistency of professed Christians. " You must 
remember, madam," observed she, " that the Protestants you have 
conversed with were living in a Roman Catholic country, and may 
have been deterred, by that circumstance, from attacking the reli- 
gion of its inhabitants. But, as all who profess to be Christians 
are not really such, we cannot be surprised that those who care 
little for their own souls, should feel indifferent about the salva* 
tion of others." 
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They were now near Madame d'Elfort*s residence, and their 
conductress proposed paying a short visit to the Grey sisters, he* 
fore they re-entered the house. 

" Have you ever seen these excellent and devoted women V* 
inquired she, turning to Caroline. " Your cousin, I know, has 
paid them a visit, but perhaps you would not dislike doing the 
same." 

The thoughtful countenance of Caroline assumed an ashy pale- 
ness ; she complained of a severe headache, and, declining the pro- 
posed visit, they returned to Madame d'Elfort's. 

Madame Dorville remained to supper, and, having led the con- 
versation to the subject of the hospital, related some particulars 
of their evening's excursion. Madame d'Elfort inquired, what her 
pupils thought of the nuns of St. Thomas. Emily and Caroline 
spoke with admiration of their devotedness, upon which their 
governess exclaimed, 

" Yes, they do indeed deserve heaven P 

Emily felt shocked, at having given occasion for so revolting an 
observation. Had she dared to answer, she would immediately 
have refuted the error it contained, with the inspired words of the 
prophet Isaiah, " All our righteousnesses are as filthy rags," or 
the Saviour's injunction to his disciples, " "When ye shall have 
done all things that are commanded you, say, we are unprofitable 
servants." But it was not permittedi her to do this, and she was 
compelled to keep silence, till an opportunity offered for changing 
the conversation. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

OlJiniS BE LIANCOtJRT. 

To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me, saith the Lordf 
Who hath required this at your hand 1— Isaiah i. 11, 12. 

Peeparations were now making throughout the town, for what 
is called the first communion. The children of Roman Catholic 
parents are introduced to auricular confession at the age of seven, 
and at ten they are admitted to partake of the Lord's Supper On 
this occasion there is always a family feast, and the young com- 
municaat ia quite the hero or heroine of the day. On Emily's ex-^ 
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picwing «ome surprise to Madame d' Arbky, that they should be 
admitted to the most solemn ordinance of religion, before they 
could well comprehend anything of its nature, that lady observed, 
that their youth formed their best q;ualification, " as their hearts 
were still ;wre, and unpolluted by an intercourse with the world." 

«0h!" thought Emily, "how contrary to the declarations of 
scripture, that ' the imagination of man's teart is evil firom his 
youth.'" 

Rose de Liancourt was deeply engaged in preparing her younger 
sister for the occasion. Little Claire^ yrho was particularly at- 
tached to Emily, had been, for the laaft Cour months, fprbiddeu 
by her confessor and governess to hdfif any unnecessary inter- 
course with her, lest the society and caresses of a heretic should 
corrupt her mind, and unfit her for that important act, on which 
depended her future character. She was continually told, that 
" if her first communion was not perfectly good, it would have 
a most baneful influence on her future life ;" and she, therefore, 
habitually shunned her former friend, though her afiectionate 
diroosition often frustrated every precaution. 

The intended communicapts, after having gone through a long 
course of catechetical instruction, were, during the l^t weel^ 
exempted from every secular duty, and incessantly employed in 
preparatory exercises. They went to church for a considerable 
time every day, and were studiously secluded from all inter- 
course with the Protestants. Their dress was an object of the 
greatest importance, they paraded the streets in the most elegant 
attire, and their youthful minds were entirely absorbed hj the 
gratification of vanity, and the observances of superstition. Those 
children in the school whose parents lived at no great distance, 
were dressed for church every day by the hand of matenud 
pride j and Rose, whose mother was unable thus to manifest her 
affection, descended regularly from the school-room, to attend on 
theyouthful Claire. 

lliree days before the intended ceremony, the children went 
in procession to renew their baptismal vow. On this occasion, 
Rose was prevented from performing her usual office, for she 
was suddenly called home, in consequence of some domestic 
occurrences of a painful nature. The distance was not great, 
but the length of ner stay seemed uncertain ; she, therefore, re- 
quested of Madame d'Elfort, that her little sister might be 
dressed by Miss Mortimer, during her absence. The governess 
seemed reluctant to grant this permission j but, knowing the 
affection that subsisted between tnese two young persons, and 
being unwilling to grieve the already oppressed heart of Rose, 
she consented, on condition that Mademoiselle Saint- Andre, the 
junior teacher, should alone superintend the religious duties of 
Claire. 

9 
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Emily was writing to Mrs. Somerville, when Rose suddenly 
entered her room. Her step was hurried, and her face swollen 
with weeping. " I have come to entreat a favor," said she, 
grasping Emily's hand; and without waiting for an atiswer, 
she continued, in an agitated voice, "My father has sent for 
me, and I am compelled to leave Claire on the eve of her first 
communion. I know that her religious duties will he attended 
to, hut oh! she will want a sister's hand to dress her, — a sis- 
ter's care to ensure her comfort Will you, my dear, dear friend, 
supply that sister's place ? To your tenderness alone can I 
confide my sweet Claire." 

" Dearest Rose 1" said Emily, with surprise, ^ how can I under- 
take such a charge ? Madame d'Elfort will not entrust her to 
« Protestant, more especially at this moment " 

" Madame d'Elfort has consented. Oh I say that you do not re- 
vise. You cannot, jon will not, dearest Emily! and I shall 
now go without anxiety, for I know you enough, to be per- 
fectly certain that you will' not interfere with her religion." 

" But how long will you be absent. Rose ?" 

" I know not, my beloved friend ; perhaps I may never return 
Trials and sorrows are fiaist gathering around me. Pray for your 
poor Rose ! Farewell, I must be gone." 

At that moment a loud voice from below rudely calling Made- 
moiselle de Liancourt, made her start with afiright ; and hastily 
disengaging herself from Emily's embrace, she hurried down 
stairs. Emily looked through the window and saw her enter 
a carriage, with a coarse-looking woman, whose dress seemed to 
denote her a kind of upper seprant 

In the afternoon, Mademoiselle Saint- Andre entered Emily's 
room, leading little Claire by the hand. 

" I have brought you Mademoiselle Claire," said she, with a 
look of mingled scorn and displeasure, " in order that you may 
dress her for church. Her sister wished it, and Madame d'El- 
fort has consented ; but you are not to speak a word to her on 
the subject of religion." 

"I shall obey the commands of Madame d'Elfort, and the 
wishes of my fnend," replied Emily calmly, but with dignity. 

The teacher tossed her head, in a manner peculiar to herself 
when she chose to express her displeasure, and left the apart- 
ment This young lady had, from me first, manifested a jealous 
dislike of Emily, and the preference now shown to the latter by 
Rose had so piqued her self-importance, that it was not surprising 
she should display a little ill-nature on the occasion. 

Emily being now left alone with her young charge, began to 
perform her office of waiting-maid, by attiring her in the fine 
muslin dress, and rich cap, prepared for the occasion. Claire 
talked of her sister, as if she anticipated her speedy return, ex 
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messed her delight at being under Miss Mortimer's care during 
ner absence, and occasionally betrayed the vanity so natural in 
her situation, by calling her friend's attention to the different 
parts of her dress, with an evident desire to elicit admiration. 
Emily, however, was absorbed in soiTowful meditation, on the 
injurious tendency of this foolish display, and scarcely heeded 
her prattle, till the little girl held up a valuable necklace of pearls, 
and mquired if she did not admire her sister's beautiful present 1 

" It is very elegant," said*Emily, as she clasped it round the 
child's neck, " but, my dear little Claire, do not be so niuch occu- 
pied with your dress. I am sure your sister would not approve . 
of it, nor was that her intention, in giving you the necklace." ^ 

Claire blushed at the rebuke, and was silent for a moment; 
then, taking up a cross which was suspended to the necklace, she 
said, 

" Now, my dear Miss Mortimer, you will not think me vain, 
for prizing this Uttle cross. It is only of plain gold, but I would 
not part with it for ten times its value ; for it has been conse- 
crated by our holy father the Pope, and there are a great many 
indulgences attached to it." 

" Indulgences !" said Lydia, who had just entered the room, 
** what kind of things are they ?" 

" Why, Miss Howard, do you not know what indulgences are ?'* 
inquired Claire, with surprise. " There are a great many belong- 
ing to this cross, and they are very precious." 

" Where are they, my dear Claire ?" resumed Lydia, examining 
the cross and necklace, with apparent curiosity. " I cannot see 
any of them; pray point them out to me." 

" They are not such things as Iftads," replied Claire, looking 
somewhat mortified and disconcerted. " I tell you they are in- 
dulgences from the Pope, and, though we cannot see them, they 
are not the less valuable." 

" But I do not understand what they can be," agaj^ objected tbe 
provoking Lydia. " Tell me, Claire, are they indulgences for 
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**No, certainly, Miss Howard," replied the little girl, half 
offended at the observation, '^ but, since you do not use them in 
your religion, we must not talk about them." 

The arch expression of Lydia's countenance indicated a de- 
sire to prolong the conversation; but Emily gave her a look of 
admonition, and advised her to go to her music. 

" Do you not know what indulgences are. Miss Mortimer ?" 
inquired little Claire, as soon as Lydia was gone. Emily was 
silent, and she continued, " What a strange religion yours must 
be ! My confessor says it is a very bad one, and that no here- 
tic can be saved. But I hope you will be a Catholic at 'last, 
for you are so good and kind, and I love you so much! a^d 
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my sister and I say a pater noster and an ave Maria, erery nickt 
and morning, for your conversion." So saying, she clasped btr 
arms round Emily's neck, and kissed her several times with 
childish fondness. 

Emily was much affected by this artless declaration. To 
conceal her emotion, she passed her hand over the glossy brown 
ringlets of Claire, in order to keep them confined in smooth bands 
beneath her cap ; then kissing the blooming cheek of the little 
girl, she led her down into the garden, to join the others. 

The next day the children were taken in procession to the dif- 
ferent churches, and, after spending the greater part of the day in 
the cathedral, Claire returoeid home, fatigued and exhausted, and 
was sent early to bed. The morrow was to be a day of in^rtant 
preparation, and Emily would have been glad to be extenapted 
from the pain of witnessing its occupations. 

As it was considered of great consequence that the young 
communicants should go though the ceremony in a graceful and 
unembarrassed manner, they were made to practise their parts 
the day before, by receiving an unconsecrated wafer, in the same 
way that they would receive the host. Emily had again to dress 
Claire for this absurd display, which was attended with every 
circumstance of the most solemn mockery; but, to her inexpres- 
sible delight, before Claire returned from the Cathedral, her sister 
had again become an inmate of the house. 

The mild countenance of Rose bore the most distressing marks 
of recent sorrow. She was pale and haggard, and had evidently 
wept almost incessantly. Madame d'Elfort, who was well 
acquainted with her situati(^ and trials, S3rmpathized most kindly 
in the sweet girPs affliction!^. Rose seemed to repose in her gover- 
ness the most unlimited cohfidence, and always received from her 
every mark of affectionate interest. Her spirit seemed to revive, 
when she found herself restored to the society she loved, and, 
though her mind was the seat of continual anxiety, her attention 
was again turned to the approaching festival, in Which her sister 
was to bear so important a part. 

Afrer the ceremony of receiving the commimum en blanCj the 
children returned home, for the purpose of going through a very 
affecting scene. This was to entreat the blessing of their parents, 
governess, and teachers, and also the forgiveness of their com- 
panions, for any little offences they might at asy time have com- 
mitted against them. Previous to this act, they listened to a long 
exhortation from Madame d'Elfort, in her o>wn room. 

Emily was in the salon^ with several young ladies, examining 
the large wax tapers which the communicants were to carry on 
the following day, when a gentleman entered, and Ann Lushing- 
ton whispered in her ear — " the Baron de Lianconrt." The young 
ladies immediately retired, but were met on the threshold h\ 
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Rose, who, seizing Emily's hand, drew her back into tiie rooin, 
and intiodaced her to her father, as the kind friend whom she had 
so often mentioned to him, and who had tadcen charge of Claire 
during her short absence. The baron bowed with graceful polite- 
ness, and, in the most flattering terms, expressed his gratitude to 
Mademoiselle Mortimer, for her affectionate attention to his little 
girl. He was a man of about fifty, tall and martial in his appear- 
ance ; his manners were noble and dignified, but his countenance 
exhibited traces of many evil passions, and there was a sternness 
in his eye, which struct Emily as peculiarly fi)rbidding. He was 
just expressing a hope that Miss Mortimer would fevor him by 
visiting his chateau^ in company with his daughter, when Madame 
d'Elfort appeared, leading in the youthful Claire, whose cheek, 
pale with excessive emotion, indicated a consciousness of being 

g laced in a situation of awful importance. She approached her 
Lther with trembling steps, and Emily, anxious to avoid in- 
truding on the scene which she knew was going to take place, 
bowed in silence to the baron, and glided out of the room. 

She had been about half an hour, writing some French exer- 
cises, when a gentle tap at her door made her rise to open it, and 
Rose entered, leading tne still-weeping Claire. 

" M}r sister is come to beg your forgiveness," said she, and the 
little girl threw herself, sobbing, into Emily's arms. 

" My forgiveness, dear Rose ! I assure you Claire has never 
offended me.'* 

" Oh, yes ! yes !" sobbed the child, " I gave you a great deal of 
trouble, when you dressed me ; and I have sometimes said very 
foolish things to you; and, besides, you know I must obtain the 
blessing of all those I am bound to respect." 

** May <3rod forgive and bless you, then, my dear little girl," re- 
plied Emily, much affected, and straining the sweet pleader to 
her heart 

The feelings of Claire had been so highly wrought up, during 
the last hour, that she could not control her agitation, but con- 
tinued to cry and sob almost hysterically, and without intermis- 
sion, till her sister made her lie down on her bed, to compose her- 
self before she returned to the cathedral. Having obtained the 
forgiveness of everybody, and a certificate of good conduct from 
their governess, the little girls were in the evening re-conducted 
to church, where, after a final confession, they received absolu- 
tion, and permission to present themselves at the altar the follow- 
ing morning. On their return to the school, they were regarded 
with perfect veneration, as little saints entirely freed from sin, 
and too pure to mix with less holy beings ; and, in order to pre- 
serve them from contagion, they were secluded in Madame d'El- 
fort's room, till the hour of their retiring to rest. It was then 
ttecessary that some person should be with them^tA tA.\k.\A \k«^ 
9* 
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on the 8ubj>ct which ought alone to occupy their thoughts, V« 
read them some suitable exhortation, and make them repeat all 
the prayers prescribed. 

Maidame d'Elfort was indisposed, and the teachers could not be 
spared j that lady, therefore, aeputed Rose to be the guardian of 
the young communicants, declaring, as she did so, with an em- 
phasis which crimsoned the modest cheek of that amiable girl, 
that she could "hot have intrusted so important a charge to any 
other pupil in the house. 

As the next day was to be a feast, the evening was chiefly spent 
in various preparations. To Emily's surprise, she found that 
Caroline was engaged to spend the day at Madame Dorville's, and 
was preparing to leave the house with that lady's daughter. So- 
phia Dorville had lately manifested a great partiality for her, and 
Emily could not object to the arrangement, though she suffered a 
little uneasiness in consequence of it 

Emily retired to her room somewhat earlier than usuaL She 
had hardly taken up her Bible, with the intention of reading a 
little, when she was suddenly startled by a suppressed sob, which 
proceeded from the chamber of Rose. She arose, much alarmed, 
and without pausing to reflect, hastened to the spot, and opened 
the door without knocking. She saw Rose, just rising irom her 
knees, with a book in one hand, and a rosary in the otilier. Per- 
ceiving that she had intruded on her devotions, Emily was retir- 
ing in some confusion, when an irresistible desire to comfort her 
afflicted friend made her pause and turn back. Rose met her at 
the door, and embraced her without speaking. She, too, was evi- ^ 
dently confused and her face was bathed in tears. 

" My dearest friend ! " said Emily, " wiU you not allow toe to 
sympathize in your sorrows? You are unhappy, Rose. Ohl 
that I could comfort, or assist you !" 

" Alas ! that is beyond your power, mj beloved and kind Emily; 
but I will reveal to you a part of my inisery. I have just seen the 
communicants retire to rest, and watched over the last waking 
moments of my sweet little Claire.; dear, innocent little creatures ! 
they are so holy and happy ! I envied them their feelings, for I 
remembered mine, when placed in the same situation. Oh ! I 
have never been so happy since, for my heart has never been so 
devoted to God, so free from the influence of sinful thoughts and 
worldly feelings ; and I felt oppressed with a load of insupportable 
guilt, while Madame d'Elfort's partial commendation overwhelm- 
ed me with self-reproach." 

Emily could not speak, and after a pause. Rose resumed—" I 
will not say that this is the only subject which at this moment 
afflicts me. Oh, no ! I have sorrows which I must not now dis- 
close, but which, I dare say, you will one day know. But you do 
not, you cannot possibly imagine the misery of having a heart so 
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* sinful as mine ; and just now, while engaged in prayer for the fu- 
ture happiness of Claire, I felt as if no mortification could ever 
avail, to make me holy and happy." 

" The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin,' " at length 
articulated Emily, almost choked with emotion. Rose devoutly 
crossed herself, and replied, 

" I know it, my dear friend j but we must also be purified by 
penances and mortifications. Oh ! if you knew how much I need 
them !" 

Emily durst not pursue the conversation, for she feared to over- 
step the bounds of prudence ; but she could not help weeping bit- 
terly, at the painful restraint thus laid upon her. To divert her 
attention from the subject, she approached the little bed of Claire. 
The sweet child had fallen asleep, with the smile of happiness on 
her lips. Her soft hair, though smoothly combed down, for the 
purpose of being disposed in plain bandeaux the next morning, had 
escaped in two or three straggling ringlets down her cheek, 
" Poor lamb !" thought Emily, as she surveyed her, " must thou^ 
too, be a victim at the shrine of this detestable delusion?" A 
deep sigh burst from her heart, as she gently pressed her lips on 
the fair open forehead of Claire. The touch half aroused her; 
she clasped with her little fingers the hand of Emilv, and softly 
murmured, " Blessed Virgin I make me good and holy like your- 
self!" 

Emily could bear no more. She turned hastily away, and em- 
bracing Rose, hurried to her own room, there to pour out her 
heart in earnest supplication, to him who could alone enlighten 
the minds thus painfully involved in the gloom of error and de» 
lusion. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE FIRST COMMUNION. 



Wherefore do ye spend money for that which is not bread, and your labor Iter 
that which satisfieth not? Hearken diligently unto me, and eat ye tbat 
which is good, antl let your soul delight itself in fatness.— Isaiah Iv. 2. 

The morning of the premiere comrmmion was ushered in by the ^ 
ringing of bolls, and, at four o'clock, the children were aroused 
from their slumbers, to be ; ressed for the important ^rioSSy^isPft. 
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They Were not allowed to take anything, not even a drop of wa 
ler, previous to going to church. Rose was busily engaged in 
preparing her sister, and the elegant simplicity of Claire's attire 
excited the general admiration of the English girls. They could, 
kowever, catch but a transient glimpse of her, as her sister con- 
ducted her to Madame d'Elfort's apartment, where the young 
communicants belonging to the school were all assembled. 
Emily's window overlooked that part of the building, and she and 
Lydia followed them with Iheir eyes. Rose put a richly-orna- 
mented missal into her sister's hand, and, as she embraced her, 
suspended a plain gold locket round her neck. She then dismiss- 
ed ner, and, concealing her face with her handkerchiefj hurried 
back to her own room. 

" "What a sweet creature is Rose !" exclaimed Lydia, as she 
lost sight of her, " but how very sad she always looks ! I am 
sure she is unhappy, and Mademoiselle Saint Andre told us last 
night, that her father was a very wicked man, and that his con- 
duct had driven her mother to distraction." i 

Enoily was too much alSected to make any remark on this ex- 
planation of poor Rose's melancholy, and Lydia was about to 
proceed, when Louisa and Helen entered, and informed them that 
the communicants were just going to set out for the appointed 
place of general meeting ; which was the church belonging to 
the hospital. They, therefore, descended to the salon, from whence 
they could see the little train cross the lawn, on their vray to the 
duter gate. 

liie children were all dressed in white, but the materials of 
their dress were different, and varied with the inequality of for- 
tune, or the variety of taste. Some were habited in richly em- 
broidered muslins, or tuUe^ while others were only distinguished 
b^ tiie neatness and simplicity of their appearance. Their peh- 
nnes, caps, and veils, displayed the same variety. The dress of 
Claire was of expensive materials, and intended to denote her &• 
ther's rank ; but her sister had contrived to exclude every unne- 
cessary ornament, and her appearance was tiierefore rather ele- 
gant tnan fine. 

The little ones, with Madame d'Elfort at their head, walked 
slowly and regularly out of the house, with their veils partly 
thrown back, knd partly concealing their faces. They carried in 
their hands the large, heavy tapers, and were followed by others 
of their companions, who were going to the sacrament for the 
second time, and were only distinguished by having no tapers. 
As they issued from the door, Emily silently pressed the hand of 
Claire j but the little girl started back, as if she dreaded liie touch, 
and hurried away, without even looking up. 

As soon as they were gone, the other pupils were summoned 
io diesa, in oidex to be ready to follow the procession, when it 
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bHouM pass the house, on its way to the cathedral. The Catho- 
lics went first to church, under the care of Mademoiselle Saint- 
Andre, and the others were to await the procession, with Made- 
Qioiselle Laval. 

They were hardly assembled at the outer gate, when a con 
fused murmur, and the trampling of feet, announced the approach 
of the pageant. In front of it walked a little girl from the charity- 
school, carrying a large gilt cross, and two priests with a stan- 
dard, on wl?jch was delineated an image of the Virgin, with an 
inscription, requiring the children to acknowledge her as their 
mother. Then followed a choir of young ladies, singing an an- 
them, in which they wei-e occasionally joined by the priests, who, 
in great numbers, mixed with the procession. The other chil- 
dren then came on, bearing their immense tapers ; the poor and 
the rich were promiscuously disposed, and presented altogether 
a very interesting spectacle. It was not difficult to perceive, 
however, that many of them were far more engrossed by the 
thoughts of their dress and appearance, than by the occasion 
which thus brought them under public notice. But this was evi- 
dently not the case with Claire, whose fluctuating color, trem- 
bling pace, and downcast eyes, indicated excessive emotion. The 
streets and windows were crowded with spectators, and, after the 
boys, who closed the procession in the same order as the girls, 
came a multitude of people of all descriptions, who thronged to 
the cathedral, to witness the ceremony. 

Mademoiselle Laval now led foiward her little train, for whom 
accommodation had been provided in the organ-gallery. As they 
entered through a side-door, to reach this place, they saw the 
communicants moving slowly up the central aisle, towards the 
high altar. An unusual bustle was at that moment observable 
among them, and they suddenly stopped. Every eye was direct- 
ed to one spot, and a Uttle girl was seen, leaning, pale, and breath- 
less, against her companion. It was Ckire, whose agitation was 
so great that she was sinking under the weight of her taper. A 
venerable priest approached her, and spoke m a low and encou- 
raging tone. The fainting child was at length relieved by a gush 
of tears ; and the priest, having given her taper to anotner, sup- 
ported her gently towards the altar. 

"That is Monsieur de Beauvais, Rose's confessor," observed 
Anna Lushington, in a whisper to Emily. " He is a dear, kind old 
man, and seems to feel for those children the affection of a father." 

The young ladies now ascended to the organ-gallery, and placed 
themselves so as to command an advantageous view of the high 
aluir. The communicants were still slowly approaching it ; theii 
soft hallelujahs were almost drowned in the majestic peals of 
the organ. At length, after some bustle, they were all seated at a 
littte distance from the altar. Looking dovjiDL \5afc \w>^^ ^ ^^ 
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church, Emily observed Caroline ami Emma Selwyn, with the 
Dorville fiainily. They also saw her, but, whether from this, or 
any other circumstance, it was impossible to say, the whole party 
immediately removed to another situation, in which she could 
not see them. 

The pompous and splendid solemnities of the high mass now 
conmienced. To most of the English girls they had lost the 
charm of novelty, but not their hold on the senses and the ima- 
gination. At the conclusion, the organ began a strain of the 
most captivating sweetness, blended with a thrilling solemnity. 
The attention of the congregation was now intensely fixed on the 
youthful communicants, while the final preparations were going* 
forward. Emil3r's eyes immediately sought Claire, and she ob- 
served her rise, and walk, with faltering steps, to Monsieur de 
Beauvais. She knelt at his feet, and, as his head was bent over 
her, she whispered something in his ear. The old man spoke a 
few words, apparently in reply, then, placing his hand kindly on 
her head, led her back to her place. 

" She has been confessing," observed Miss Lushington, whose 
good-nature led her to be Emily's constant informant. " It is a 
point of conscience with them to confess, before they approach 
the altar, any sin they may have forgotten in their last confession, 
or committed since.'' 

The appointed priests were now standing round the altar, with 
Monsieur de Beauvais, as grand cure of the town, at their head. 
The children, formed into several divisions, were successively 
ranged around it, and, on their knees, awaited their own partici- 
pation in the ceremony. Two priests held a long white linen 
cloth before them ; one was placed behind them, to hold back 
their heads ; a third, with a silver spoon, of a very peculiar con- 
struction, placed on their tongues the consecrated wafer, which 
they were to swallow immediately ; and a fourth held a small 
plate of the same metal under their chins, lest the host should, 
by any accident, fall to the ground. The whole of this scene 
pesented a subject of merriment to most of the English girls, 
in which they would doubtless have indulged, had they not been 
restrained by the presence of the French teacher ; but, to Emily, 
its ludicrous appearance did not disguise the reality of its super- 
stitious character. Every feeling, however, was soon absorbed 
in the enchantment of the music ; the full and rich tones of the 
organ were exquisitely blended with the melting voices of the 
finest singers in the town, and the melody was altogether so en- 
trancing, that it seemed to raise the ravished soul above mor- 
tality and all its cares. Emily and Lydia felt its fascinating 
power in no common degree : and, as the service concluded, and 
they descended from the galleiy, the latter repeated, while her 
ejnee sparkled through her tears, those beautiful Unes of the poet,-^ 
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Now loud the tuneftil thtindeni roll, 
And rouse and elevate the soul 

O er earth and all its care ; 
I seem to hear, from heavenly plains, 
Angelic choirs* responsive strains, 
And in their raptnres share. 

Before the procession left the cathedral, all the children's tapers 
were lighted at the altar. Our young ladies then returned home 
and awaited its re-appearance at the front gate. It is impossihle 
to conceive anything more imposing, and, at the same time, more 
affecting, than the sight of these lovely children, in tiieir uniform 
white drapery. The solemnity and stillness of their tread, and 
the flickering glare of their tapers, gave to the whole scene an air 
of dreamy uncertainty that almost bewildered the senses; the 
deep voices of the pnests, and the sweet touching harmony of 
the children, as they uttei-ed the frequent and prolonged hallelu- 
jahs, seemed to make Emily's heart pause ; but when ^e mourn- 
ful truth rushed on her mind, that all these interesting beings 
were but the deluded votaries of superstition, the revulsion of op- 
pressed feeling overcame her, and a burst of tears came to her re- 
lief. 

" What is the matter, Emily 1" inquired Anna, with a look and 
tone of alarm. " Are you ill ?" 

" Oh ! nothing, nothmg, dear Anna. I am very well; but, toll 
me, do you not find this scene very affecting ?" 

" Oh, is that all ?" exclaimed Miss Lushington,with a shrug, and 
a smile of good-natured raillery. " Why, yes, I found it very pa- 
thetic at first, but now it appears to me superlatively ridiculous." 

Emily made no further observations, for she perceived that 
Anna's feelings on the subject had never been in unison with her 
own ; and the whole party returned to the house, to discourse on 
the events of the morning. Emily retired to her room, to pray 
that Grod in Christ Jesus would reveal himself to the dear chil- 
dren she had just beheld, and that he would graciously preserve 
all those who were dear to her, from the delusions that surround- 
ed them. 

Lydia and Helen now entered, to inform her that the school 
was assembled in the garden, awaiting the summons to breakfost 
and that the communicants were returning from the Hospital 
church, whither they had gone to deposit their tapers, and receive 
he final benediction. The friends, therefore, descended, and, just as 
they joined the group, Emily observed little Claire approaching. 
Kose, whose pale countenance still retained the traces of tears 
and emotion, flew to meet her, and the sweet child flung ^^^f^f 
into her sister's arms, and sobbed on her bosom. Madame d El- 
fort at that moment appeared, and, with gentle violence, parting 
Jie sisters, spoke a few kind words, of mingled reproof and en- 
couragement, to each J and then drew Claire towwds the other 
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young ladies. The child embraced her school-fellows, and them 
approached the small arbor where Emily was sitting. She led 
by the hand two little girls from the charity-school, her compa- 
mons at the communion, it beine the custom for every young lady 
to choose one or two poor children on that occasion, and bring 
them home to share in the festivities of the day. Emily pressed 
Claire to her heart, with inexpressible emotion, and, as she kissed 
her dimpled cheek, from which the bloom of health had been dis 
placed Inr tile tears and agitation of that morning, the sweet child 
twined her arms round her friend's neck, and whispered, J* You 
must not be angry with me, for my rudeness in not speaking to 
you this morning ; we were commanded to observe the strictest 

reserve, and esi>ecially not to speak to.... — to..... the Protestants,^ 

she at last articulated, as the effort to suppress the word " here- 
Atec," used by her instructors, covered her face with the crimson 
of embarrassment She sought to hide her confusion, by turning 
to her humble companions, and Emily, unable to make any other 
answer, aeain Idssed her affectionately, and, with a sigh, walked 
towards the house. 

The bell now summoned the whole party to the saUe a manger, 
where a plentifrQ and elegant breakfieist was prepared. The com- 
municants were placed along the upper part of the table, and each 
young lady had her protegies by her side. Every possible honor 
was paid to the heroines of the day, and every mark of distinc- 
tion neaped upon them ; they were the queens of the feast, or 
rather the idols of the moment, considered as sanctified by the 
sacrament of which they had partaken, and looked up to with su- 
perstitious veneration. At dinner, the same honors were bestow 
ed upon them, and in the afternoon they paraded, with their hum- 
ble companions, through the town, paying visits to their different 
friends and connexions, and receiving, at every house, the same 
incense of adulation, die same flattering marks of distinction and 
regard. As it was intended that this day should be the happiest 
of their life, nothing that could enhance their pleasure, or satisfy 
their utmost wishes, was denied them; and the proud triumph of 
gratified vanity, that sparkled in every eye, and flushed every 
youthful cheek, bore sufficient testimony to the baneful effects of 
this practice. 

On the following Sunday, the communicants again went to 
mass in procession, accompanied by their prcfegeesy who once 
more dined with the family, and then were dismissed with a hand- 
some present This was the last day of greatness to the objects 
of the festival : after having been almost deified through the week, 
they now fell back into their original obscurity. 
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SCHOOL PSRSECUTION. 

Hut, as then, he that was bom after the flesh persecuted him that was bcia 
after the Spirit, even so it is now.— Gal. iv. 29. 

The employments of the school resumed their usual settled and 
peaceful order, and Emily occasionally enjoyed the pleasure of a 
little conversation with Kose, but was inexpressibly grieved to 
find that the shade of sorrow, which she had so often observed 
before on her countenance, had now deepened into a gloom which 
overspread her character, and gave a tinge of melancholy sadness 
to all her actions. Her attention to religious observances seemed 
doubly fervent, and the almost austere expression which over- 
shadowed her fair, open brow, every day gave opportunity for satire 
to her gay and irreligious companions. The taunting appellation 
of Saint Rose was that by which she was now commonly ad- 
dressed, by most of the French, and sometimes by many of the 
English girls. The patient meekness with which she strove to 
bear these malicious sarcasms, only seemed to give confidence to 
her youthful tormentors, and the poor girl evidently suflTered many 
a painful conflict, in maintaining the dominion over feelings 
naturally acute, and even somewhat irritable. 

It was the custom of the house, that the Roman Catholics should 
attend early mass every morning, confess every month, and occa- 
sionally spend some hours in the church, for the purpose of retire- 
ment and public devotion. They were always attended by one of 
the teachers, or by Madame d'Euort herself. On one of these oc- 
casions, they had remained somewhat longer than usual, and, as 
break&st had been delayed on their account, a group of anxious 
inquirers surrounded them on their return, to ask the cause of their 
having been thus detained. Mademoiselle Laval, who had escort- 
ed the party, immediately explained it, much to their amusement. 

" We were coming away more than a quarter of an hour ago," 
•said she, " had not Rose de Liancourt prevented us. She had l^en 
the last at her devotions, and we had been obliged to sumjnon her 
away from the Virgin's chapel ; but, just as we reached the Ca- 
-thedral door, she accosted me with one of her imploring looks. 
* Oh, mademoiselle, do pray allow me to return, for one instant, to 
the altar! — I have totally forgotten a very important petition, 
which I wished to present to God.* I could not resist the little 
simpleton's entreaty, but we all wished her prayers somewhat 
shorter, for she is, really, very tiresome, though her naivete is so 
infinitely amusing." 

A general burst of laughter, from her giddy a.ud\to^^lQ\\!s^^ 
10 
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this sp«eeh of the good-natured but thoughtless teacher ; and many 
were the arch glances, and satirical remarks, of which poor Rose 
was the object, both from the Protestants and Roman Catholics. 
Madame d'Elfort, indeed, knew nothing of all this. Her Tenera- 
tion for the ordinances of her church, and her high sense of ex- 
ternal religion, would have led her to bestow unqualified praise on 
the earnest and absorbing devotion of her pupil^ and to censure 
severely those who made a jest of what they ought to have imi- 
tated ; but much of what passes in a large establishment must 
inevitably remain unknown to the person who presides over it 

She did not ask any question respecting the unusual delay that 
had occurred, though it necessarily occasioned a great deal of 
bustle, as the day happened to be one of those set apart eyeir 
month, for the examination of the pupils. They were required, 
on that day, to write down from memory the sulratance of all they 
had learnt from history during the preceding month, and the same 
system was pursued with regard to geography, and most of tiieir 
other studies. These exercises occupied the whole school-time, 
and in the evening, sevei-al pupils who had not finished, were al- 
lowed to remain in the school-room, under the care of a teacher, 
in order that they might complete their task. Among these last 
were Emily and Rose. The former, whose anxiety to do justice 
to her subject had prolonged her labors, but whose quickness of 
memoiy and capacity enabled her to get through them without 
much (Lfficulty, bad leisure occasionally to look around her, and 
to observe the intense attention which tne latter bestowed on her 
work. She had a long analysis to write, of a particularly difficult 
portion of history ; and the deep thoughtfulness, and often dis- 
tressing expression of her countenance, denoted that her recollec- 
tions were sometimes perplexed. So entirely was she absorbed 
in her employment, that she heeded nothing of what was passing 
around her ; but her mild eyes were often raised to heaven, as if 
supplicating assistance from thence, and she crossed herself with 
fervor, and uttered a silent ejaculation. Two or three of her 
school-fellows, who sat opposite to her, had for some time watched 
her, with looks of satirical observation. At length, Clementine 
Vermont exclaimed, in a tone expressive of pique^ as well as ridi- 
cule, " Upon my word. Mademoiselle de Liancourt, your devotion 
is quite edifying; but I should feel obliged by your behaving a 
little more like other people, and not disturbing us in our studies, 
by your ostentatious use of the sign of the cross, when there is no 
necessity at all for such a display." 

Rose started from her deep musing, and fixed her eyes on the 
face of the speaker. "No necessity, Clementine! — I know not 
how far that assertion may be correct in your case, but I assure 
you that in mime it is a great mistake. I fhid my own unas8ist(>d 
powers to entirely inadequate to the right performance of ray 
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duties, both great and small, but I am thankful I have the 
privilege of seeking help from on high. Why, then, should you 
call that ostentation, which our church conimands us to use on 
every occasion of difficulty, or of need, v^rhether it arise from the 
greater, or more minute occurrences of life ?" 
^ *^ That is truly said," observed Mademoiselle Laval, whose re- 
ligious feelings, and natural candor, were thus called forth, by 
Kose's appeal to the church. " We ought, indeed, to ask the Holy 
Virgin's help in every time of need, and the church teaches that 
the si^n of the cross is a most effectual remedy against all per- 
plexities. Rose is therefore much to be praised, for using it to as- 
sist her memory ; and you, Clementine, ought to imitate, rather 
than find fault with her." 

Clementine tossed her head in disdain, and muttered some ill- 
natured remark, about "pretended saints," and " hjrpocrites." 

Poor Rose was far from enjoying the satisfaction, which the 
teacher's rebuke to Clementine, and approbation of her own con- 
duct, might have seemed calculated to give her. She had been 
accused of ostentation and hypocrisy — a subject on which she 
was peculiarly vulnerable. She bent down her head, in sorrow- 
ful dejection, and her tears dropped on her writing. She hastily 
finished her exercise, and, delivering it to Mademoiselle Laval, 
hurried out of the school-room. 

In passing through the saUe a manger^ she encountered Made- 
moiselle St. Andre, who, observing her flushed cheek and swollen 
eyes, tauntingly inquired ^what was the matter with Saint 
Kose ?" This obnoxious appellation, so often deprecated, and so 
unfeelingly persisted in, roused the indignation of its object to the 
highest pitch *, and a very warm altercation ensued, in which both 
teacher and scholar forgot their relative situations. In the midst 
of passionate remonstrances on the one hand, and provoking re- 
proaches on the other, Emily entered from the school-room, and, 
making an apology to Mademoiselle St. Andre, drew away Rose 
to her own apartment. Here the poor girl gave way to the vio 
lence of her over-wrought feelings, in a paroxysm of tears and 
sobs. Emily embraced, and gently strove to soothe her ; but in 
this she could not succeed, till the agony of her mind, having ex- 
hausted herself, gave place to the paleness and langour of dejection. 
Seeing her, at length, restored to some degree of composure, Emily 
seized the opportunity of representing to her, how much she had 
transgressea against her duty, both as a scholar and a Christian, 
in allowing her passions thus to obtain the mastery over her prin- 
ciples, and affectionately urged the necessity of her making a 
proper submission to Mademoiselle St Andre. 

Rose immediately acknowledged her fault, and consented to 
make the utmost reparation in her power ; she sought not to pal- 
liate her misconduct, but, after having recourse to her usual inxo- 
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cation— th« sign of the crosa— went in searcliof the offended teach- 
er, and humbly requested her forgiveness. 

The same evening, after supper, the whole school were allowed 
to walk in the garden, and amuse themselves in whatever way 
was most congenial to their inclinations. The scene was rich in 
moonlight beauty, and the air of soft repose that pervaded every 
object, joined to the lavish perfumes of spring, and the tender 
melody of the nightingale, seemed to shed a kind of enchantment 
over the whole landscape. Some of the young ladies retired t^ 
the different bosquets scattered through the gardeja, to enjoy the 
society and conversation of their friends ; but they were recsdled 
by Madame d'Elfort, who insisted that they should either dance 
or walk, in order to prevent their taking cold. The greater num- 
ber, therefore, engaged in an animated and noisy ronde^ in the open 
central space, which was surrounded, and almost over-arched, 
by the thick foliage of clustering limes. A few, however, pre- 
ferred the quiet enjoyment of a ramble, and among this number 
were Emily and Rose, who, having sought each other out, struck 
into the most retired walk, and glaSly left behind the meniment 
of the giddy group. 

" I have made my humble apology to Mademoiselle St. Andrd,** 
said Rose, as, leaning on the arm of Emily, she entered a narrow 
embowered path, fragrant witl^ roses and mignonette, "and now 
let me entreat your pardon, my dearest, best friend, for the trouble 
and vexation I have given you by my violence. Oh ! if you knew 
what conflicts, what misery I often endure, from my unsubdued 
feelings, you would indeed pity me ! But you cannot form an 
adequate idea of my difficulties, for your own disposition is so 
genUe, so calm, that you can seldom be in danger of losing the 
equanimity of so well regulated a mind." 

*' Alas ! my dear Rose, you greatly mistake the matter. Few 
persons, I think, have stronger passions than myself, or more need 
of watchfulness, to keep them within the bounds of Christian 
obedience. But the grace of Grod is all-sufficient, and if we im- 
plore the miffhty influences of his Holy Spirit, we shall find ' his 
strength made perfect in our weakness.' " 

" I bless God that it is so," replied Rose, devoutly crossing her* 
self; — '''• O yes ! I can bear testimony to the truth of your observa- 
tion. I am a poor, weak, helpless creature, and should be con- 
tinually falling into sin, did not the blessed Virgin assist me : but, 
alas ! I am sadly deficient in watchfulness over my own heart. 
Accept my most fervent gratitude, for your kind interference this 
mormng, and, if it is not presuming too much on your friendship, 
allow me to entreat, dearest Miss Mortimer, that you will still talce 
the trouble to watch over and reprove me. I shall also beg of my 
confessor to enjoin me a very severe penance for this day's fault^' 

" I wish, Rose, y«u would look more nittp^y to God," said Emily. 
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with a deep sigh of vexation, at the singular mixttte of truth and 
error in her friend's ideas ^ but, instantly remembering the danger- 
ous ground she was treading on, she checked herself, and inquired 
what circumstance it was, which had so painfully ruffled her 
temper in the morning. 

"The old subject of contention, that distressing. appellation 
which my tormentors know so well I cannot endure. I am fully 
%ware, indeed, that it is only bestowed upon me in scorn ; yet 1 
fell that its application to such a creature as myself is both shock- 
ing and profane ; and the idea of that name, and the sacred cause 
of religion, being thus dishonored by my faults, is what pierces my 
heart with the most insufferable anguish." 

" I feel very sincerely for your distress, dearest Rose ; but, if 
we would be Christians, we must expect to be reviled, even as 
ouradoiuble Saviour was ; and He has pronounced those ^blessed,* 
who are thus persecuted for his sake." 

" Oh yes ! but I am not worthy of such an honor," exclaimed 
Rose, clasping her hands, and raising her meek and tearful eyes 
to heaven. " Oh I if you knew me, Emily ! if you did but know 
what a sinful creature I am, you would feel as much shocked at 
the profanation as I do ! Let them call me hypocrite, or any other 
vile name, as often as they please, — let them abase my self-love, 
or wound my feelings, and I shall strive to bear it patiently, as a 
salutary penance: but never, oh! never let them dishonor the 
sacred name of samt^ by coupling it with mine 1" 

They had now reached a small secluded seat, at the end of the 
walk, and the beauty and tranquillity of the scene tempted Emily 
to sit down. Rose leant against the hedge of rose bushes, and 
sobbed with irrepressible emotion. Emily pressed her hand, but, 
though her tears dropped on it, in silent sjonpathy, her heart was 
too full for utterance. The youthful mourner at length threw her- 
self into her arms, and it was long ere she could regain her wonted 
calmness. 

" You are the only person in this house," said she at length, 
*' who seems to understand m^r feelings, and I thank the blessed 
Virgin every day, for having given me such a friend : and yet, be- 
cause you are not a Catholic, I have been compelled to maintain 
the most unpleasant reserve towards you. But I will do so no 
longer ; I will confide my sorrows to your kind and compassionate 
bosom, and entreat from you that counsel and assistance which I 
so often need. Your faithful admonitions have this day confirmed 
my dependence on your friendship, and I will converse freely with 
you, on every subject but the forbidden one of religion. Would 
that I could throw away all reserve on that also !" 

Emily had not sought this confidence from her friend ; yet she 
certainly felt desirous of knowing more of her situation. It was 
evidently a painful one, and a nobler feeling than, cuxlo^it^ vsl^^^.^ 
10* 
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her to hope that she might he the means of admiaistering com- 
fort, at least, if not advice or assistance. It was, therefore, with 
no common interest, that she listened to Rose's narrative. 

" You are no doubt aware, my dearest Emily, from the gossip of 
the school, that my poor father's conduct has caused his family 
much grief and trouble. He is a man of strong feelings, and dread- 
fully violent passions ; but he certainly was, during my childhood, 
a kind husband, and a most affectionate father. Indeed, he is still 
very fond of his children ; but, alas ! his character and conduct a^ 
sadly altered. He commanded a large frigate during the late war ; 
it was taken by your countrymen, and my father, after being dan- 
gerously wounded in the engagement, was carried to London, 
where he remained several years. There he met with much 
kindness and honorable treatment, but, unhappily, fell into com- 
pany of a very wicked and dissolute kind, — ^principally, I am 
ashamed to say, among the French officers who were, like him- 
self, prisoners of war. There my poor father entered into all 
those pursuits, which have since proved his own misery, and the 
ruin of his family." 

Here Rose paused for a moment, and gave way to tears of bitter 
recollection. Emily entreated her to spare herself any further 
communication, on a subject which caused her so much painful 
emotion, and reminded her that Madame d'Elfort had forbidden 
them to sit down. She immediately rose, and they resumed their 
walk ; but she would not suspend a narration which she had long 
been anxious to enter upon. 

*' My dear mother heard from him occasionally, during his cap- 
tivity, and, as his fortune was not large, she cheerfully sacrificed 
her own, to answer his repeated and enormous demands for money. 
She could not, however, resist the painful conviction, that he must 
have plunged very deeply into the fatal vice of gaming, and she 
langmshed for his return, in the hope that the claims of duty, and 
the voice of affection, could not fail to recall him to the path o^ 
rectitude and peace. I was very young then, but well do I re- 
member my beloved mother's anxiety, her tears, her constant 
prayers, her impassioned longing for peace ; and though I could 
not then share her confidence, my heart already sympathized 
deeply in her uneasiness. At last the long desired, long prayed 
for moment, arrived ; the ravages of war ceased, and peace extend- 
ed her olive branch over the nations of Europe. After another 
interval of heart-sickening suspense, a large remittance enabled 
my father to leave England, and my dear mother had at last the 
unspeakable happiness of throwing herself on the bosom of her 
long lost husband. 

" But, oh ! what a sad, what a fearful change did she soon per- 
ceive in him I After the first emotions of pleasure, on returning to 
his country and friends, had subsided, my &ther no longer appeared 
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to take any interest in the enjoyments of home, the society of Ms 
wife, or the education of his children. His hours were chiefly 
spent in the most dissipated and dangerous company, and, when 
he returned, the irritation caused by his losses at play, rendered 
his naturally kind disposition harsh and gloomy. My mother 
wept in secret, at this final blighting of her haj^iness, while she 
forced her countenance to wear, before him, the smile ck unaltered 
cheerfulness and affection. But her health, naturally delicate, 
and long undermined by anxiety, gradually sunk under these re- 
doubled trials ; she pined in silent anguish, and drooped like a lily 
broken by the tempest. , 

" It was then that her kind confessor, the Excellent cure of this 
town, considered it his duty to remonstrate with my father. He 
had anxiously observed his conduct, and knew more, far more of 
his pursuits, than we did. He took the first opportunity of reason- 
ing mildly with him, and seriously representing the injury he was 
doing, both to himself and his family. My father was affected, 
and, to deepen the impression made on his heart. Monsieur de 
Beauvais pressed on his attention the most solemn and important 
truths of religion. Alas ! he then discovered, what before he had 
only feared — ^that infidelity had taken the most fatal possession of 
his mind, and thus sapped the foundation of every moral princi- 
ple. Shocked at this discovery, he confided it to my uncle de 
Longueville, my mother's only brother, and entreated his assist- 
ance in reclaiming the wanderer. But in vain did they use every 
method that affection could suggest ; my poor father spumed the 
counsel of the venerable minister, and called it the insolent med- 
dling of priest-craft ; while he so highly resented the interference 
of my uncle, that a quarrel ensued between them, and ended in a 
duel, which had nearly proved fatal to them both. 

*' This was the death-blow to my dear suffering mother*s intel- 
lects. The terror and anguish she experienced, on that dreadful 
occasion, were too much both for body and mind. A brain fever, of 
the most alarming kind, made us despair of her life *, and, when 
health again dawned on the body, reason had forsaken her throne, 
for ever I" 

Here Rose pressed her hand on her heart, as if to repress a 
strong feeling of anguish j but, unmindful of Emily's entreaties, 
she persisted in finishing the narrative. 

" 1 need not tell you, my dear friend, that the gloom of sorrow 
has rested on my mind ever since. My father, indeed, displayed 
much tenderness and remorse for a few weeks, and nothing could 
exceed the attention and care he bestowed on his broken-hearted 
wife, while procuring for her every little comfort or enjoyment 
which her melancholy situation was capable of But the salutary 
impression soon faded from his mind ; and, while her nrpumixL^ 
family were anjdously watching the Btie^*^\oo'fes^^\i\^^'^wx^^ 
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the interesting sufferer, in the fidnt, but fondly cherished hope^ 
that some heavenly ray would still burst through the gloom of 
mental aberration, the woman who had been hired to attend upon 
her, and whose pleasing manners had very much prepossessed us 
in her fiivor, contrived so completely to engage my Other's affec- 
tions, as to obtain the most unbounded ascendency over him. 
This was soon perceived, by her becoming the despot of the 
&mily. All our old servants left the house, and their places were 
immediately filled by others of her own choosing. It was in vain 
to remonstrate with my father, for her influence over him was 
every day increased, by her ostentatious kindness to my mother, 
and the apparent interest she took in the welfare of my sister and 
myself. I need not tell you that I was wretched, and that my 
omy solace lay in attending to my suffering parent, and in feebly 
endeavoring to supply her place to my poor little sister. 

' X know not if Madame Grerard was fearful that the feelings 
of parental affection, which my fether still manifested for us, 
might at length prove inimical to her interest ; but she pep* 
suaded him, four years ago, to send me to schooL I left home 
with the most poignant anguish, for I dreaded that cruel treatment 
would in private be in^cted on my mother ; but I durst not re- 
monstrate, though my heart was ready to burst. I, however, ob- 
tained leave to visit her every week, and my fears were at length 
somewhat allayed, by observing that Madame Gerard's conduct 
to the dear invalid remained, to all appearance, unchanged. In- 
deed, she must have been a monster of inhumanity, if she could 
have treated her harshly ; for the poor sufferer is as gentle as a 
lamb, and as passively obedient as an infant. She seems to have 
an instinctive dread of her guardian ; but, though I questioned 
Claire closely and fre<^uently, I could never discover that she had 
been otherwise than kindly treated. 

** My mother's friends, however, as well as myself, foresaw the 
most baneful consequences to my sister, from her remaining under 
such tuition, and subject to such an example ; and, after many in- 
effectual attempts, nor united entreaties at length prevailed on my 
fitther to send her to Madame d'Elfort. She has now been here 
about two years, and, although she had already contracted many 
bad habits, and was totally uncultivated, I thank God that she 
now bids fair to realize the fondest wishes of mv heart." 

" Has your mother ever any lucid intervaU ?'' inquired Emily, 
whose silent tears had testified her sympathy, more powerfully 
than words could have donr,. " Does she know you, and the other 
members of her family ?" 

"Oh! yes, very frequer tly; — and there are moments, when I 
could almost fancy her reason is returning ; but, alas ! some flash 
of nainful recollection then darts across her mind, and all is dark 
ana wild igain. She is nevex othexwise than gentle ; but her 
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ieep and silent melancholy is truly heart-rending. Oh ! I could 
weep, till my life departed, when she presses my hand to her 
heart, and, with an agonizing sigh, tells me * her pain is ti^ereJ " 
Another burst of sorrow closed ths painful narratiye of this affec- 
tionate daughter ; and, before she could recover the composure of 
her usual manner, the bell summoned the whole school to pray- 
ers in the open part of the garden. 

*' We must go I" exclaimed Rose, stifling her emotion with a 
determined effort, and grasping the arm of Emily. '* I know not 
when we shall enjoy another such interview ; but I have still 
much to tell you, and stand greatly in need of your advice. I 
shall seize the first opjportunity that presents itself, if you veill 
kindly listen to me again. In the mean time, you will pray for 
me ; — ^will you not ?" 

A silent, but expressive, pressure of the hand was Emily's only 
answer ; for, though they hurried towards the circle, they scarcely 
reached it before the prayers were begun. The numerous groups 
of young ladies, kneeling round their majestic governess, and seen 
by the soft radiance of moonlight, presented a most interesting 
spectacle ; and, as Emily also TOnt her knees, under the shade of 
a few stiagg^ng branches, she dosed her ears to the words that 
were uttered, lest their import should destroy the sweet illusioa 
of the scene, or prevent her thoughts firom soaring to **the one 
Mediator between God and man.** 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE HIDDEN 8NABE. 

JBewaie ot SOse pn^hets, which come to you in sheep's clothing, but inwaid* 
ly they are ravening wolves.— Matt. vii. 16. 

Ltdia Howard had occasionalljr been invited to accompany 
her sister, in her visits to the Dorville family. She had done so 
once, during the senseless gaieties of the Carnival ; but, although 
her hosts were among the strictest observers of religious decorum, 
and looked with horror on masquerades, and every assembUe that 
bore the name of 6ott, she saw enough of dissipation, in their pri- 
vate rhmionsj AXidpetUes «oiree», to awaken distaste in a mind which, 
though it had not yet submitted to the saacUf^^vo&xxs^^'^^'^^ 
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gospel, had, nevertheless, acquired that elevated tone of sentiment 
and feeling, which cannot stoop to the grovelling pleasures of the 
■world. Caroline had expressed herself equally dissatisfied with 
these enjoyments, and the two sisters had, therefore, declined an- 
other invitation to partake of the festivities of Easter, when the 
jiOOT deluded devotees, rejoicing to be at length freed from the 
six weeks' thraldom of Lent austerities, gave a loose to the un- 
bounded effusions of their joy, and entered with fresh avidity into 
the follies they had so reluctantly suspended. 

The sisters were now, however, entreated to join the familv, 
during a visit to Monsieur Dorville*s country-seat. Madame d'- 
Elfort was to be of the party, and both Caroline and Lydia gladly 
accepted an invitation which promised to afford theni much 
real and innocent pleasure. 

On their arrival at the mansion, which was situated a few 
leagues from the town, they were much delighted with its beauti- 
ful gardens, and the rural scenery that surrounded it. The only 
person of the party whom Lydia had never seen before, was the 
Abb^ de Ronceval, a priest, who was Eugene Dorville's tutor, at 
the public seminary he attended. This gentleman was still 
young, extremely well-bred, and had so little of the priest in his 
manners and conversation, as to make himself perfectly agreeable 
to all parties. . The first few days of the visit passed pleasantly 
away ; but when their stay was prolonged beyond the Sabbath, 
Lydia could not help deeply regretting this privation of the pub- 
lic means of grace. She thought herself obliged by politeness to 
accompany the family to high mass, especially as her sister too 
was of the same opinion. But she felt as if she were not doing 
quite right, and returned to the house quite discontented with 
herself In the afternoon, as the church was at some distance, 
the family did not go to vespers, but assembled in the drawinp^ 
room, to repeat a cfuipelet. Lydia was resolved to go no farther m 
compliance, and having seen her sister leave the room some time 
before, she rose to join her in their own chamber, whither she sup- 
posed her to have retired. Caroline was not there, but not doubt- 
ing that she should find her in the gardens, she immediately went 
in search of her, taking in her hand " Hervey's Meditations," a 
work which she always read with increased admiration and de- 
light. The gardens were now clothed in all the blooming love- 
liness of spring, and Lydia, with the glowing enthusiasm of a 
lover of nature, went in ecstacy from one sweet spot to another, 
and bent fondly over every beauteous object in her path, till she 
found herself in a romantic recess, in the centre of which gushed 
a crystal fountain, its sparkling wat6rs reflecting the bright green 
foliage of the trees that shaded its surface, while the marble statue 
of a water-nymph was bending over its transparent bosom. This 
was a spot peculiarly fitted for contemplation j and, as it command- 
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ed a vi«w of a bloomihg wilderness of flowers, Lydia sat down on 
a moss-covered seat, and began to peruse Hervey's observations 
on those beauteous objects. 

She had remained some time in this pleasing occupation, when 
she was startled by the sound of footsteps, and, looking up, per- 
ceived the abb6 before her. He had a book under his ami, and 
either was, or pretended to be, surprised at finding her there. 

" 1 beg pardon, mademoiselle, for this intrusion," said he, polite- 
ly ;" I fear I have disturbed you. Pray resume your seat," added 
he, observing that Lydia was turning to leave the spot. 

" Excuse me, sir," she replied, " I had not intended to remain 
here ; but, beguiled by the beauty of the scene, and the contents of 
a favoi^te book, I have allowed the time to pass away unobserved." 

" This is indeed a lovely retreat," remarked the abbe, " and pe- 
culiarly favorable both to study and devotion. But, mademoiselle, 
will you allow me to ask, why you were not present this afternoon, 
at the repetition of the chapdet ? " 

" I, sir ! " exclaimed Lydia, withiinafFected astonishment ; " Bid 
you expect to see me there ? You must surely be aware that I am 
not a Roman Catholic." 

" Not a Catholic ! Impossible ! but you are a Frenchwoman, 
Mademoiselle ! " 

" No, sir, I am not j and I feel truly surprised that my name alone 
has not informed you of my origin, even if my language and man- 
ners did not." 

Lydia uttered this with a tone of mortified pride, for there were 
few things she disliked more, than the idea of bearing any resem- 
blance to the French. 

" Pardon me. Mademoiselle, I have perhaps been wilfully 
blind; but the wonderful fluency and correctness with which 
you speak our language, and the purity and elegance of your ac- 
cent, prevented my suspecting that you were other than a native 
of France. Your attendance at mass, too, and the sincere devotion 
so visible in your manner, would have led any one to believe '* 

"Then, sir, you were strangely mistaken," interrupted Lydia, 
who was not at all satisfied with her own conduct in this very par- 
ticular, and justly feared that all this flattery was intended to lead 
to some attack on her principles. She took up her book, and was 
preparing to leave the grot, when the abbe, gently detaining her, 
inquired, with an air of the most friendly interest, 

" And is it possible, Mademoiselle, that you will deliberately re- 
main in the errors of Protestantism, when you are living in the 
land of true Christianity, and surrounded by faithful Christians ?" 

" Yes, sir," replied Lydia firmly ; for she was resolved, since she 
could not avoid the contest, to defend her religion with undaunted 
courage ; " I will most willingly remain in those err(w«, as you un- 
justly call them.*' 
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** I believe/' observed the priest, after a moments paaw, ''that 
you do not even pray to the holy Virgin, or request the interces- 
sion of the saints/' 

** No, sir, nor does the Word of God authorize us so to do." 

" The Bible 1 " exclaimed the abbe, raising his hands, with a 
peculiar expression of countenance, as if greatly shocked by her 
observation, — ^ Oh, Mademoiselle 1 you too, then, are in the nabit 
of reading that book ! " 

Lydia felt confused by his manner, but replied, notwithstanding 
with unshrinking firmness — 

** Most assuredly, sir, I read it daily." 

" But, my dear child, since you study the Bible, you must be 
aware, that the angel Gabriel said to the mother otQod — ^ Thou 
art blessed among women,' — and that this appellation clearly au 
thorizes the reverence that is paid to her by the holy church. 
What reasonable objection can you make to this ? " 

Lydia paused a moment at this question, and could not forbear 
trembling, at the idea of her incompetency to answer so powerful 
an opponent. She silently lifted up her heart in prayer, for divine 
assistance ; then, suddenly recollecting what she had once read on 
the same subject, replied with anima^on, 

" I shall only remind you, sir, that the very same title was twice 
applied to Jael, after she had destroyed Sisera : and yet your church, 
I believe, does not think it necessary to worsnip her." 

The abbe started at this observation, and appeared somewhat 
disconcerted. Lydia unconsciously opened her Dook ; but resolv- 
ing not to remain altogether on the defensive, she again looked ap< 
and inquired, — 

*' Pray, sir, of what use is confessing to a priest, as the Roman 
CathoUcs do ? " 

*'Ck>nfession, my dear young lady, is xme of those points on which 
the holy church most strongly insists. It teaches us to humble 
ourselves, and, in a great measure, prevents the commission of sin." 

"Indeed, sir ! " observed Lydia, somewhat archly, — ^"I could never 
have supposed so." 

The abbe was thoughtful for a few minutes, then inquired^ 
with an air of great earnestness, 

*' If, Mademoiselle, you were assured that our religion was the 
only true one, would you forsake yours to embrace it 1 *• 

" I hope I should, sir." 

" Strange ! — then why do you not return to the true faith % " 

** Because, sir, I am far from being convinced that yours is sucW 

*« But if you were so," artfully rejoined the priest, " it would b 
difficult for you to throw off the shackles that surround you. You 
parents are Protestants, and would no doubt be highly displeased 
•hould you manifest any desire to do so." 

** Perhaps they would, sir j but I hope that not even their disap 
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probation would prevent me from doing whatever conscience 
might dictate. • However, I feel not the least inclination to make 
the trial." 

" Perhaps," observed the abbe, as if musing, and without appear* 
ing to notice her last expression, " perhaps your eovemess woiUd 
allow you to go privately to confession; you might abstain from 
eating meat on ^st-days; your parents would know nothing of it: 
and when you return home, you might still occasionally attend 
the Catholic service ; till, at the end of your minority, you were 
enabled openly to profess your sentiments." 

He seemed waiting for an answer to this insidious speech ; but 
Lydia^s mind was too much agitated by conflicting feelings, to 
allow of her making one. Lidignation against the priest, for the 
perfidious advantage he had thus endeavored to take of her youtii 
and inexperience ; shame and vexation, at being thus wilfully mis- 
understood, and contempt for the disingenuous mode of proceeding 
he recommended ; all strove for pre-eminence in the reply she 
was meditating, when a step approached the grotto, and Caroline 
appeared seeking her sister. She started, on seeing Monsieur de 
Konceval *, but Lvdia again raised her averted eves to his counte* 
nance ; and, while the flush of resentment on her cheek plainly 
indicated what was passing in her mind, she took the arm of hi» 
sister and coldly bowing to him, silently took the path towards 
the house. 

Arrived in their own chamber, she imparted to Caroline the sub* 
stance of the conversation in the grotto, and openly avowed her 
resolution of relating the whole to Madame d'Elfort. 

" I am certain," exclaimed she, with her usual warmth, " that 
she would not approve of this mean attempt to subvert the prin- 
ciples of one entrusted to her care." 

Caroline had listened to the recital with deep attention, and with- 
out making a single comment ; but she now advised her sister to 
forego the intention she luid expressed. *' It would be foolish," she 
observed, " to make a stir about it. Monsieur de Ronceval, no 
doubt has acted from the best motives ; though he was greatly 
mistaken in his opinion of you. Bo not, my dear Lydia, trouble 
Madame d'Elfort about such a trifle." 

Lydia did not feel quite satisfied with her sister's advice j but 
she at length brought herself to believe that, as Caroline's judg- 
ment was superior to hers, it was her duty to yield to her opinion. 

They now descended, to join the family in the salon. On pass- 
ing Madame Dorville's room, the door of which was partly open, 
Lydia heard the voice of Monsieur de Ronceval, pronouncing her 
name. She stopped, almost involuntarily, and heard Madamci 
Dorville ask, 

" And what answer did she make to this kind proposal of 
yours 1" 

11 
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** We were interrapted." replied the priest, ^ before I could as- 
certain her sentiments ; but 1 think she is well-disposed towards 
the truth, though the fear of her family restrains her." 

** We must tiy again," observed Mailame Donrille ; and she was 
prooseding to make some fhrther remarks on the subject, when 
Lydia recollected herself and, ashamed of having been, though 
almost unintentionally, listening to a private conversation, |^lided 
swiftly down the spacious staircase, and soon found herself m the 
garden. 

" It is, then, a concerted plan !" exclaimed she, almost aloud, 
** and I am the object of tus perfidious conspiracy ! How can 
tiiat wicked priest thus misrepresent the truth ? But they shall 
find that I am not the foolish prey they seek. Oh ! I wish I could 
return to S , immediately ! But, while I am compelled to re- 
main here, I will avoid all private conversations, and, if they dare 
to attack me again, I will instantly complain to Madame d*£lfort*' 

Thus firmly resolved on the conduct she would pureue, and her 
heart swelling with indignant feelings, she returned to her own 
room ; and, as the aeitation of her mind had produced a violent 
headache, she availed herself of this cireumstahce, to go to bed 
immediately, and thus avoided, fiyr that evening, returning to the 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

SUNDAT TEBfPTATlONS. 

They kare pvepared a net for my ste^ They have digf ed a pit before me.-- 
PiiALM Ivii. 6. 

Ths next morning brought Madame d'Elfort a letter, announcing 
that her sister, having been seized with sudden indisposition, was 
anxious for her return ; and, with the promptitude of alarmed 
affection, she immediately prepared to leave tne villa. She gave 
Caroline and Lydia permission to remain with the Dorvilles, the 
whole of the time for which they had been invited, and the for- 
mer gladly availed herself of it, as they were contemplating an 
excursion to a much-admired spot at some distance : but the lat> 
ter, terrified at the thought of remaining in the midst of danger, 
entroated bo earnestly that she might be permitted to accompany 
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her governess, that Madame d'Elfort, attributing this anxiety to 
Affection for Madame d' Arblay, with whom she faiew Lydia to be 
a great favorite, kindly undertook to apologize for her hasty de- 
parture; and, after some remonstrances from the family, they left 
the country together. 

Lydia felt truly thankful for this providential escape, and still 
more so, when she found that Madame d'Arblay's illness was not 
of a serious nature. She did not fail to impart every circum- 
stance that had occurred to her cousin Emily, who commended 
her for the prudence she had shown, and approved of her deter- 
mination, never more to expose herself to temptation, by any un- 
necessary intercourse with the Dorvilles. 

Emily, however, did not conmiunicate to Lydia all the painful 
and^uneasy feelings which this narrative awakened in her own 
mind. She had, for some time, felt anxious on the subject of 
Caroline's great intimacy with the Dorvilles ; but now, a nost of 
vague and undefined ap^prehensions took possession of her mind. 
Fearful, however, of giving 

to airj nothings 
A local habitation, and a name. 

■he resolved to confine these thoughts to her own bosom, while, 
at the same time, she watched the course of passing events, and 
earnestly prayed that her fears might not be realized. 

The following Sunday was a rainy day, and the English girls 
were deploring the necessity they were under, of remaining at 
school without enjoying the pleasure of going to chapel : a privi- 
lege which, from various motives, they all prieed very highly ; 
when little Agnes Beverley, with a look of great perplexity, ap- 
proached Emily, and requested her advice. She had formed an 
intimacy with Aline de Saint- Pierre, a French boarder about her 
own age, and that young lady's mother had requested of Madame 
d'Elfort to allow her to spend that day with her daughter, at their 
chateau^ a few leagues from town. 

" I am sorry to go on a Sunday," continued Agnes, blushing, 
" but you know, Mss Mortimer, I cannot refme^ since Madame 
d'Elfort has consented •, for it would be considered extremely rude 
to a family who have been very kind to me. Yet I wish I could 
get off from the engagement Do tell me, dear Miss Mortimer, 
what I had better do ; or, perhaps, you will be kind enough to try 
and persuade Madame d'Elfort to furnish me with some excuse 
for not going. I had hoped that, as the day was rainy, I should 
not be fetched ; but Madame de Saint- Pierre's carriage is at the 

fite, and Aline is dressing, and will soon expect me. What shall 
do?" 

** And do you reaUy wish fiot to go ?" inquired Emily, fixing a 
penetrating glance on the embarrassed counteiiaAiQ.^ ol K:^^^^^ 
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•* Why, Miis Mortimer, I like to go to the chateau^ but I remem- 
ber having been told at home, that it was wrong to visit on Sun* 
days ; and then, you have said so much to us, about its being sin- 
ful to profane the Sabbath, that I don't know what to do." 

" You ought, theA, Agnes, to have told Madame d'Elfort before, 
of your unwillingness to go. However, I will speak to her im- 
mediately, and see what can be done." 

With this intention, she descended, though her heart beat with 
violent emotion, at the boldness of the step she was taking. A 
sense of duty, however, nerved her courage, and, with a silent pe- 
tition for success in this attempt to do good, she accosted Ma- 
dame d'Elfort, as she was passing towards her own room, and 
requested a few moments' private conversation. 

" Most willingly, my dear child," replied that lady, kindly put- 
ting her arm round Emily, and drawing her into the garden. 

Emily timidly preferred her request, and represented the incon* 
sistency of Protestant children's spending the Sabbath in a man- 
ner wMch totally precluded all attention to religious duties. 

Madame d'Elrort's manner immediately changed, and a flush of 
displeasure overspread her countenance ; she withdrew her arm 
from Emily's waist, and replied, with some asperity, — 

•* You are strangely particular, Mademoiselle Mortimer ; — ^much 
more, I am sure, than your religion requires. Miss Beverley's 
engagement cannot be broken,without offending Madame de Saint- 
Pierre ; and, besides, I do not like to let young people dictate." 

Emily's courage failed beneath her frown, and, overcome by 
agitation, the tears started to her eyes. 

Madame d'Elfort's anger was immediately softened ; she em- 
braced her pupil, and said, in a soothing voice, — 

" Do not distress yourself, my little Emily ; I cannot grant 
your request in this instance ; but, rather than it shall cost you 
one sin|:le tear, I promise you that I will henceforth refuse all 
similar invitations for my English pupils. Now, are you satisfied 
with this proof of my affection ?" 

Emily warmly thanked her for her kindness, and then, return- 
ing to Agnes, requested her to take her Bible with her, and en- 
deavor to seize a few moments in the day for perusing it. 

The child departed, not without some feelings of self-accusa- 
tion, which Emily hoped might prove salutary in their effects 
and the English boarders soon after retired to the school-room, to 
read the morning prayers and a sermon. Again they assembled 
in the afternoon, and read and conversed on the sixth chapter of 
the epistle to the Romans. This striking portion of Scripture 
called forth various questions and remarks, and Lydia, in particular, 
dwelt with anxious interest on the expression, " dead unto sin." 

^^How is it possible, Emily, that any one can become * dead to 
a ' in this life ? You say that the holiest Christians feel 
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to their latest moment, the power and burden of sin. How, 
then am I to understand this most perplexing declaration ?" 

" I am but a poor theologian, dearest Lydia, and, therefore, can- 
not pretend to resolve all your difficulties. But, observe the other 
passages of Scripture on the same subject, and perhaps you will 
find that they throw great light upon it St. Paul explains it, in the 
sixth verse, by saying, that * our old man is crucified with Christ, 
that the body of sm might be destroyed, that henceforth we should 
not serve sin ;' — ^in the 12th, that sin must not * reign in our mortal 
bodies, that we should obey it in th« lusts thereof ;' — and God promis- 
es, in the 14th, that, if we thus strive against sin, through the influ- 
ence of his Holy Spirit, it ' shall not have dominion over us,' and in 
Micah, 7th chapter, 19th verse, that ' He will subdue our iniquities.' ^ 

" Yet still I do not, cannot comprehend it : it is a perfect mys- 
tery to me." 

" The oti^ way, my love, to understand that mystery <avw^, is 
to implore the promised teaching of the Holy Spirit ; and thm eX' 
perience will make it plain to you." 

" Well, I would give the world, if I had it, to know as much of it 
as you, and Louisa, and Caroline, do; but I fear it will never be 
my case." 

The blush of self-accusation suffused the cheek of Louisa, at 
this allusion to herself; but Caroline turned pale with indefinable 
emotion. Emily only answered Lydia's observation with a sor- 
rowful smile, accompanied by a look of tender reproof; and Hkt 
jTOuthful ini^uirer herself turned away, with a dee^ndrawn sigh, to 
avoid the piercing scrutiny of that glance. 

The litUe afternoon-service was then concluded, by singing a 
hymn, and, the French boarders being now returned from ves- 
pers, the whole family were summoned to the garden. Caroline 
and Emily employed themselves in reading together, but had not 
long been so engaged, when Lydia ran hurriedly into the room. 

" Caroline ! Emily ! do come down, I beseech you ! The 
French and ourselves have had such a contest ! They have tried 
to entice the little Bartons to buy fruit and cakes, and we have 
been using all our rhetoric to prevent them. We have got Lucy 
away firom them at last, and Helen and Louisa are keeping guara 
over her; but Charlotte has fallen into the clutches of Miss St 
Andre, and she, and that malicious Clementine Vermont, are try- 
ing all their arts to make her forget her dutj and her promises. 
We dare not approach her, for fear of excitmg the teacher's an- 
ger ; but you are persons of more consequence, and may rescue 
the poor child from temptation ;— so do, pray, come, and foil the 
macninations of our enemies." 

The two friends immediately descended, and were soon sur- 
lonnded by the majority of the English. " Oh ! do, dear Miss 
Mortimer.'' exclaimed several voices, " do disa^v^^vcit '&S36&KsfiCAe> 
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8dBe St. Andi^ and her coadjutors I They hope to obtain a tii- 
nmph over our country and our religion, by tempting poor little 
Charlotte to abandon her principles, but we trust their machina 
tions will redound to their shame." 

Emily saw that the spirit of national religion was strongly 
aroused on this occasion ; and, though the motives of many of 
these ^oung champions of their country and faith were evidently 
defective, yet she remembered the time, when tliey were not only 
perfectly indifferent on that very subject, but generally conformed 
to the sinful practice they now reprobated ; and she, therefore, felt 
thankful for the improvement which had thus taken place. 

Charlotte and Lucy Barton were two little girls of nine and ten 
^ears old, whose tender age left them pecuiuirly exposed to tha 
temptations that surrounded them. They had lately become a 
sort of rallying point, towards which the forces of both parties 
•eemed to direct their utmost efforts. The French took advan- 
tage of the proud spirit, love of independence, and self-conceit of 
Charlotte, who was remarkably pretty, to flatter her vanity, and 
stimulate her to follow her own inclinations ; while the excessive 
mildness, and quiet, yielding disposition of Uttle Lucy, promised 
them an easy conquest. 

Charlotte was standing by Mademoiselle St Andre, who was 
Q>eaking earnestly to her, wnen Emily approached. A flush of 
anser overspread the teacher's face, at this unwelcome intrusion, 
and the scornful curl of her lip was imitated by two or three of her 
Ihvorites near her : but the presence of Emily acted like a spell on 
the half-yielding Charlotte. She looked ashamed and mortified, and 
did not move towards the fruit-woman's stall ; and Mademoiselle 
St Andr^ durst not continue her solicitations, as Madame d'El- 
fort had expressly commanded that the English should be left en- 
tirely to their own free choice, and had forbidden that any at- 
tempts should be made, either to persuade or entice them. Emily 
bowed respectfully to the teacher, and then seated herself under a 
tree opposite ; Mademoiselle St. Andre continued talking, in an 
under-tone, to her companions, alternately reganiingj with looks 
of suppressed rage, her undaunted opponent, and the shame-struck 
Charlotte, who had taken up a book, and was apparently engaged 
in learning a lesson. Thus the two champions remaiif ed for some 
time, attentively watching the object of their soUcitade, till the 
teacher, observing that the fruit- woman was gone. And her at- 
tempts foiled for that day at least, cast on her rival a look of re^ 
Ten&'eful malice, and haughtily retired with her train c f favorites. 

Tliev had hardly left the bower, when several Engliih girls en- 
tered, leading in the docile Lucy, wKom they had sutc^MKled in 
seeping out of the way of temptation. They presen<ied h^r M 
«n example to her sister, and warmly asked the latter, ** if w^ 
woaJd disgrace her country and religion, by yielding I'e i^ik«% 
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customs V* Charlotte was evidentiy vexed, and attempted to de- 
fend herself from the charge ; but Emily approached, and put tn 
end to the discussion. 

"My dear friends," said she, mildly, "let Charlotte follow the 
dictates :f her own conscience. No one has a right to control 
her ii ^\is respect, nor would a constrained obedience be accepto- 
bla te Grod. She knows what his Word says, about keeping the 
Sabbath holy, and I hope she will pray for ^ce, to enable her 
to walk in the path of duty. Only remember, my love,*' conti- 
nued she, kissing the glowine cheek of Charlotte, " that the set- 
vant who knew his Lord's wnl, and did it not, was beaten wilh 
many stripes.** 

The little group then dispersed, and Emily returned to her 
quiet room. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE MISSIONARY ASSOCUTION. 

If fhere be first a willing mind, it is accepted, according to that a maa haChi 
and not according to that he hath not.— 2 Cor. viii. 12. 

The next Sabbath was a day of peculiar interest When the 1^0- 
testants assembled together, for afternoon service, they reminded 
Emily that it was the first Sunday in the month, when they were 
accustomed to have a missionary prayer, added to their simple form 
of worship. This beautiful and scriptural petition was according- 
ly read, and the greater number appeared to join in it with earnest- 
ness and sincerity. When the others had retired, Lydia complained 
of a headache, and expressed an anxious wish to spend the remain- 
der of the afternoon with her cousin and sister. " Oh ! if I could 
pet away," exclaimed she, "from that stupid garden recreation, as 
it is called, how happy should I be, and how comfortably should 
I spend the time ! especially as I have something to consult you 
about, which I consider to be of very great importance.** 

" I will go down," said Emily, " and try if I cannot obtain 
leave of absence for you.'* 

" Oh, do ! do ! there's a dear, good creature ! But stay 1 per- 
haps you had better not That ill-natured Miss St Anore will 
only take pleasure in refusing you, and, perhaps, get us a repri- 
mand from Madame d'Elfort.** 
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"I iliall not ask Madomoiselle St Andr^," replied Emilv 
"who was fuUy sensible of the ill-will that lady had repeatedly 
^splayed towards her. " I shall seek Madame d'Elfort herseli^ 
ana from her kindness I do not despair of obtaining my request'* 

" Oh, will you, indeed, dare to encounter her terrible ladyship ? 
Then, dear Emily, be sure you make me some signal, as soon 
as you enter the house, if you have succeeded ; for I shall be on 
thorns till I know the result." 

Emily laughingly promised compliance, and departed, in search 
of Macbme d'EJBbrt. She, however, could not find her, but 
meeting Madame d'Arblay, she preferred her request to that 
indulgent lady, and had the satisfaction of having it immediately 
complied vnth. She hastened back to her own room, joyfully 
clapping her hands, to apprise Lydia of her success. 

" Now then," exclaimed the latter, throwing herself on a 
fiiYorite seat of hers, near the window, " I shall be quite at home. 
But I must tell you of something that has engrossed my mind, 
the e;reater part of the day. We have prayed this afternoon for 
the neathen, and for all those who know not the gospel j and 
we every day ask of God, that * his kingdom may come.* But 
Is it not very much like hjrpocrisy, to use these prayers, while 
we take no pains to promote the cause we thus plead for ?" 

" I have often had the same thoughts, my dear Lydia, and 
often wished that something could be done nere, in aid of the 
Missionaiy cause ; but, alas ! I feel that, situated as we are, it is 
quite impossible." 

^ It is true, we are in a land of darkness, and surrounded by 
everything that is hostile to true religion ; yet, still, I think we 
might do a little, and if it were but very little indeed^ I hope that 
He who condescended to accept the widow's mite, would not 
disdain our feeble offerings." 

" No, my love, he certainly would not ; what, then, would you 
propose to do ?" 

" I was thinking that, isolated as we are, we might form a 
little Missionary Society among ourselves, since there is none 
among the English in the town. If you will consent to my 
plan, we can speak to the other English girls. I think the 
greater number veill join with us, in contributing a weekly trifle : 
and the ocean, you know, is supplied by a multitude of small 
streams. There is, at least, our own little party of friends, that 
we can depend upon ; and there are besides, Elizabeth and Ma- 
tilda Danvers, and Rose, Henrietta, and Matilda Maxwell, who, 
lam sure, will not refuse to contribute." 

"But the French," observed Caroline, timidly, "how would 
they regard such a proceeding 1 and what would Madame d'El- 
fort say to it?" 

** Oli^ the horrid French !" exclaimed Lydia, in a tone of im- 
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rfctieilce,— "but they need know nothing about it; and, indeed, 
think we have an undoubted right to dispose as we please 
of our pocket money, and that Ma&me d'Elfort has no authority 
over us, in matters that relate to religion." 

"It will be necessary, indeed," replied Emily, "to be silent 
on the subject of our lijttle plan; but let us beware, lest this 
caution betray us into dupUcity, and thus convert a good in- 
tention into a snare, and an occasion of sin." 

" Well, at any rate, there can be no sin in contributing a trifle 
from our pocket money, to advance the cause of true Christianity 
in the world, even though our Roman Catholic teachers know 
nothing of the matter. We can make our little collection every 
Sunday afternoon, after prayers. Do, Emily, give me your sanc- 
tion, and I shall immediately set about it." 

" I scarcely know what to say, my dear Lydia. I certainly 
should like the attempt to be made ; for, independently of the 
money which would thus be devoted to a good purpose, the inter- 
est it would awaken for the spiritual welfare of others, might lead 
CO future active exertions in me same blessed cause, and, perhaps, 
be instrumental in convincing the mind of the necessity of per- 
sonal religion. Yet I cannot help fearing, with Caroline, that it 
may lead to unpleasant results." 

" But, cousin, if it should ever be known, we could have no hesi- 
tation in acknowled^ng the truth ; and I am sure no one has any 
right to find fault with us, or could reasonably do so. Come, you 
must allow me to become the foundress of a missionary associa- 
tion. Here is a «ou, which I found yesterday in the garden ; I 
have offered it to everybody in the house, and, as it seems to be- 
long to no one, it shall be the first mite in our little treasury. I 
propose that the subscriptions be one half-penny per week, with 
permission to increase the amount at pleasure ; and that the first 
Sunday of every month, when we read the missionary papers, and 
use the missionary prayer, we make a general collection among 
ourselves, in aid of the same good cause. You cannot say that 
the amount of subscription is too high; and I am sure that money 
Will procure us more real pleasure, than that which is spent in 
cakes and fromages de lait." 

It was impossible to resist the sanguine anticipations and elo 
quent appeal of Lydia. Before the close of that day, she had com- 
municated her plan to all the English girls, except two or three of 
the 3rounger ones, whose indiscretion she feared ; and her success 
even surpassed her expectations. Her companions readily entered 
into her views, and some with an ardor almost equal to her own. 
There was something delightful in the idea of a little association 
exclusively their own; an association purely Protestant, and, 
above all, entirely EngUsh. These were, perhaps, the only mo- 
tives of some, while others merely yielded to the influence of ex- 
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ain{]fle; but a few were actuated by a higher and nobler feeiUii^, a 
■incere and lively interest in the success of ihe gospel. 

Whatever might have been the motives, however, that first ac- 
tuated our young contributors, they soon felt a warm affection for 
the little soi^ety they had formed. The subscriptions and dona* 
tioHs, indeed, were trifling, and might well excite a smile, in those 
accustomed to the magnificent scale on which such institutions 
are carried on in England ; but, to these isolated young people, 
there was an inexpressible charm in their humble missionary 
plan ; and, at Lydia's suggestion, it was unanimously resolved that 
their in&nt society should be called the " Exile Missionary As- 
sociation." 

Charlotte and Lucy Barton had been excluded from the secret ; 
the former being considered too much under French influence, 
and the latter too young for discretion. They had, however, ob- 
served that a monthly collection was made, and inquired its ob- 
ject. Miss Lushington, to whom the question was addressed, 
replied, that it was to be sent to England for the poor, and excua* 
ed herself to Emily, by observing, that her answer contained only 
the truth, though not the whole truth ; ^'' for you know," said she^ 
* the ignorant heathen, who have never had the gospel, are poor, 
in the most extensive sense of the word, and theirs is indeed thd 
most deplorable kind of poverty." 

Emily was not quite satisfied with this reasoning, but she 
scarcely knew what course it would be best to pursue ; and the 
statement of Miss Lushington to the children remained, therefore, 
unexplained. At the next monthly meeting, Charlotte and Lucy 
requested that they might be allowed to contribute a small sum 
to the collection for the poor, and were, of course, not refused. 
Emily, however, charged her friends not to urge them to give 
an3rthing ; but the little girls always came prepared with money 
for the occasion, which they gave with so much good-will, that 
it was at length resolved to make them acquainted with the true 
Mature and design of the society, at the next monthly meeting. 

More than three weeks previous to that event, however, Madame 
d*Elfort informed her pupils that the Abbe Mery, her confessor, 
would come the next day to the school, for the purpose of solicit- 
ing the contributions of the young ladies, to a funa for defraying 
the expenses of the charity-children's clothing, on the occasion <S 
the premiere communion, and for the purchase of their wax tapers. 
She requested that her pupils would all be provided with money, 
when he came, as she was anxious that her school should furnish 
a respectable collection; and, for this purpose, she directed the 
teachers to ascertain that the little ones, as well as their elder 
companions, were possessed of suflicient funds for the occasion. 

The English girls generally considered this requisition as a tax. 
and loudly complained of it amoi^g themselves, as an abuse oi 
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Mithoiitjr, witich compelled them to BanctioD, uid pity lor, ^^ 
superstitious rites of tke Popish church. Several of ^em weif, 
however, exazDimnff the contents of their purses, and calculating 
how little they could give, without being reprimanded, when Helen 
entered, with a countenance which instantly announced disagree- 
able tidings. 

" I have just been to my room," said she, " where I was busily 
engaged in putting away some linen, when, as the door which 
opens into Madame d'Klfort's room stood ajar, I heard Made- 
moiselle St. Andre leading in Charlotte and Lucy Barton. She 
complained that they had no money left for to-morrow's collec- 
tion, and that they assigned as a reason, their having given all 
that remained of their last albwance to Miss Mortimer." 

" ^ It was for tlie poor,' said Charlotte ; ' there was a collection 
last Sunday in Miss Mortimer's room, and we, of course, con- 
tributed like the rest' 

^^ *■ But remember, Charlotte,' mildly interposed little Lucy, * we 
were not asked to give anything. It was all quite free, and W0 
needed not have given so much as we did. Had we known that 
Monsieur Mery was coming to-morrow, we might easily have kept 
a few sous.* 

" ' What is all this V inquired Madame d'Elfort, in a tone of 
displeasure. 'What authority has Mademoiselle Mortimer to 
make collections ? And who are the poor for whom she thus ex- 
erts herself?' 

"Mademoiselle St. Andre replied, with one of her scornful. 
Ironical smiles, that 'she understood Miss Mortimer collected 
money for the English poor, and that it was soon to be trans- 
mitted to England.' 

'' ' Impossible !' exclaimed Madame d'Elfort, ' Miss Mortimer 
could never think of collecting for the English poor, while there 
are so many objects of charitt in our immediate neighborhood. 
But I will see to it,' she added, rising; ' I must inquire into thif 
business, and see that Miss Barton's money is returned, for I must 
have none of my young ladies penniless to-morrow.' " 

** As soon as I heard this," continued Helen, '' I ran hither to 
warn you of Hie danger, for I am a£raid we shall all have a tie- 
mendoue examination, and perhaps a thundering reprimand, 4f 
nothing worse. I wish those tiresome little creatures had 
never known or seen an]rthing of our collections. It will be 
necessary, of course, to sive them back the sum they have con- 
tributed; but what I fear is, that our cherished little missionaiy 
secret may come to the knowledge of the French ; and theoi we 
shall be forbidden to continue our meetings, and our dear society," 

" The money, of course," observed Emily, " must be returned 
to Charlotte and Lucy ; but if Madame d'Elfort asks me any ques- 
tkms, I shall immediately tell her the whole truth, whatever the 
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consequences may be: for you know, my dear Mends, we, m 
forbidden to * do evil, that good may come.' " 

All the English party looked very sorrowful, nt the idea of their 
favorite project being thus frustrated. Emily immediately sought 
the little Bartons, and, after explaining to them the object of the 
collection, gave them back the trifling sum they had contributed. 
She felt somewhat agitated, at the prospect of an explanation with 
liladame d'Elfort ; but, from some cause which was never revel- 
ed, that lady avoided all mention of the subject ; and the litde 
society, therefore, proceeded as before. 

The next morning, the abbe paid his promised visit to the school- 
Toom, and delivered a speech to the young ladies, in which he 
labored to prove the utilitjr of the object he had in view, and as- 
sured his auditors that their contributions would be accepted by 
heaven, as infinitely meritorious, and conducive to their eteroal 
salvation. The consequence of this address was, as he expected, 
a liberal collection : and, after the usual return, on his part, of 
flattering praise, he left the school-room, accompanied by Madame 
d*Elfort. Emily, who had not been present, encountered them on 
her way from the music room ; and her governess took her by the 
hand, to introduce her to Monsieur Mery. 

The Mi was a man of benevolent character, and had lately 
taken a warm interest in the fate of an English family residing at 
S— , which had been reduced to a state of neat destitution. 
He had been many years in England, whither he had fled from the 
horrors of the Revolution, and where he had been treated with 
that generosity and kindness which were so liberally bestowed on 
the unhappy fugitives. These obligations he was ever ready to 
acknowledge, with a gratitude which did honor to his character; 
and his partiality for the English was as proverbial as it was sin- 
cere. He had, therefore, exerted all his influence, to assist the (Us- 
tressed family, and had called on Madame d'Elfort to forward Ida 
object That lady placed the case in the luinds of Emily, by whom 
an appeal was made to the English pupils, inbehaJf of their un- 



fortunate compatriots, and a respectable sum collected, for a sup- 
ply of their necessities. She had also mentioned the subject to 
the English Protestant minister, and, through his exertions, a sub- 
scription was opened among the English residents of S , which 
restored the objects of their bounty to a state of comfort aiid inde> 
pendence. ^ 

The abbe had expressed a wish to know the young lady who 
had been the active agent in this work of charity; and when 
Madame d'Elfort presented Emily, he addressed her in a stiaiii of 
adulation which veiy much disconcerted her. 

*^ My gratitude to the English, Mademoiselle, makes me anxious 
to return, in any degree that mav be in m^r power, the obligations 
I have received from them ; ana the aflection I heta your country 
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lAaktts 11^ h6ait thrill with pleasure, when I see any of its chil- 
dren, like yon, exhibiting a character of surpassing excellence, 
and aspiring to that crown of glory which is the reward of charity 
and benevolence." 

Emily felt it her duty to disclaim the sentiments contained in 
this speech, and, therefore, modestly observed, that eternal life 
was the gift of Gk>d, and not to be purchased by any human merit 

Madame d'Elfort smiled at this remark, and said to the abbe, 

*^ My dear father, this is one of those singular notions which I 
have mentioned to you, as distinguishing my excellent young 
friend. She insists upon it, that there is no merit whatever in 
good works ; and yet I never knew any one more anxious to do 
good than herself" 

" Indeed, Madam," replied Emily, " I am deeply conscious that 
<in me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth no good thinff,' and that I 
cannot do one good action, without the influence of the Spirit of 
God. I dare not, therefore, accept praises which I do not de 
serve." 

*^ Mademoiselle's modesty," observed the priest, "only enhances 
the value of her many virtues, and she is quite rieht, in saying 
that we all need the assistance of the Holy Spirit ;Dut she must 
allow me to tell her, that it is a highly dangerous doctrine, which 
teaches that there is no merit in good works j for it takes away 
that incentive to virtue which is always found in the hope of a 
l^lorious reward. Will you permit me, my dear young fnend, to 
inquire where you have learned that demoralizing tenet ?' 

^ Call it not demoralizing. Sir, for it is the doctrine of the Bible." 

A slight expression of impatience passed over the mild counte 
nance of the abbe. 

" On what, then, do you consider that a Christian's claim to 
heaven is founded 1" 

** On the death and righteousness of the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
alone has purchased eternal life for all those who believe on him. 
The Bible tells us that * whosoever believeth on the Son of God 
hath everlasting life,' and that ^ if righteousness come by the law, 
Uien Christ is dead in vain.' " 

" But what inducement, then, does your system offer, to the per- 
formance of good works ? If there is no merit in them, there can 
be no sin in neglecting them." 

" What can he a stronger motive. Sir, than the desire to glorify 
Him *who loved us, and gave himself for us*?' If our faith is 
genuine, it will prove itself to be so, by its appropriate fruits ; and 
tiiose who know that * without holiness, no man can see the Lord,* 
will certainly strive to become * holy, in all manner of conversa- 
tion.'" 

" Well, ma chire dmoiidle,'' said the abbd, evidently desirous to 
change the ground of argument, " I cannot dispute with you on se 
12 
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delicate a suliject; but I must be permitted to hope that, as i 
bers of the true church, we shaU one day m66t in those mansioni 
of eternal blessedness, where, I have no doubt, your virtues will 
procure you that crown of glory which is the reward of piety and 
good works." 

" My virtues ! oh ! say not so, I beseech you I" exclaimed Emily, 
clasping her hands, in the energy of her feelings. " I should not 
dare to risk my soul on the best action I ever did, for I know there 
is so much sin in it, that it could only ensure my condemnation.** 

A glance of pity, and almost of contempt, were exchanged be* 
tween Madame d'Elfort and the priest ; and then the latter, giving 
up the argument, mentioned the purport of his visit to the hous& 
and added, *' that he doubted not Mademoiselle Mortimer would 
show her usual liberality to his poor little communicants." Emily 
felt that she was not at liberty to refuse ; she therefore gave a 
small donation, observing, " tliat she was happy to contribute to 
the clothing of the poor children." 

She was then permitted to withdraw, which she did with sen- 
sations of a verv mixed nature. When she looked at the venerable 
figure of the abbe, his white locks, and the benignant expression oi 
his countenance, she felt quite inclined to love and respect him; 
but when she remembered, that he was one of those false teachers 
who delude the ignorant, by inculcating doctrines which they mui^ 
know to be erroneous, she almost shuddered at the idea of the 
fearful guilt he incurred. 

" And this priest," she mentally exclaimed, " this old man, who 
has been so long in England, surrounded by gospel light, who is 
at liberty to read the Bible, and mitft, thereioro, be aware of the 
awful risk he runs, — does he thus wilfully lead the blind to the 
brink of the pit ? or is he, too, the dupe of these dangerous iiadse* 
hoods ?" 

This was a question which it was impossible to resolve ; but 
it was a painful one to the feelings of £xmly,for it alternately eir 
cited pity, indignation, and sorrow. 



CHAPTER XX. 

PROTESTANT INCONSISTENCY.^ 

Vo onto the world, because of oflfiences ! for it mast needs be that oflTeneea 
come ; but wo unto tbat man l^ whom the oflbnce cometh.~M4TTBBw 
xviU.7. 

The English party at Madame d'Elfort's received a new addition, 
y the arrival of a young lady about sixteen, the daughter of a 
lergyman. Emily hoped, from her father^s profession, that she 
7oald be found, at least, seriously disposed ; but she was doomed 
> be disappointed. Eliza Devereux was one of those every-day 
haracters of whom little can be said ; and she seemed to have 
o idea of religion, beyond that of a compliance with its most 
eneral outward observances. 

The Sunday morning arrived, and the weather was beautifuL 
L universal feeling of delight pervaded every bosom, as the Pro- 
istant girls beheld the cloudless atmosphere, and anticipated 
leir pleasant, quiet walk to church, with no Roman Catholic 
Dmpanions to throw a restraint on their conversation, or mar the 
aimony of their sentiments. It was one of those lovely mom- 
igs in early spring, when, without well knowing why, the heart 
iemed to bound with joyous exultation, and an unaccountable 
uoyancy is imparted to tne before languid spirits. Etnily felt 
s invigorating influence, and her pleasurable feelings were not a 
ttle enhanced by the sparkling glances that greeted her, when- 
vei she encountered the eyes of her companions. Breakfast was 
veif and the usual business, so unsuitable to the Sabbath, of pay- 
ig the weekly allowances of pocket-money, was also concluded, 
'hen Madame d'Elfort addressed Emily. 

"Mademoiselle Mortimer, have you sufficient room at the 
liapel for Miss Devereux, or shall I send the church-warden no- 
ce that we want an additional pew *?" 

Emily replied, that she believed they might find room for her, 
ut that the pews were nearly full already. 

At this moment. Mademoiselle St Andrd informed Madame 
'Elfort, that Miss Devereux did not wish to attend the Protes- 
tnt chapel. A half-suppressed exclamation of surprise burst 
om every lip, and every eye was instantly fixed on the young 
Miy in question. Madame d'Elfort inquired her reasons for so 
ingular a declaration and she replied, that her father had en- 
dued her to attend the Catholic sei-vice at the cathedral. 

" But, wherefore, my dear child, should you do so ?" inquired 
le governess. " Are you not a Protestant ? and is not your father 

Protestan t minister ?*' 
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* Yes, madam, but papa wishes me to attend the French ser- 
Ticd. because he thinks it will help me to acquire the language." 

Tnis curious reason was received with a general smile of ridi- 
cule, fi-om which even Madame d'Elfort could not refrain ; but 
perceiving that the poor girl was very much confused, she re- 
plied, with a \o^ at her pupils, which awed the rising merri- 
ment 

** You must surely, my dear, be mistaken in what you say : 
your papa cannot but be aware that our church-service is not in 
French, but in Latin. But, however that may be, I cannot allow 
you to depart so seriously from the customs of your religion, 
without clearer authority, and more conclusive reasons. I shall 
write to your father on tliis subject ; — in the mean time, you will 
attend the Protestant chapel, with your English compamons." 

The whole company then dispersed, to prepare for their respec- 
tive places of worship ; but the subject of that morning's convei- 
sation was not so easily dismissed. It furnished matter for much 
indignant and sorrowful discussion, among the English girls, and 
cave occasion to many sneers and taunts from the French. Rose 
de Liancourt was, perhaps, the only one who made no ungenerous 
remark; but Mademoiselle St. Andr^ seemed to tijiumph in ths 
advantage it gave them. " So much for the religion of a Protes- 
tant minister !" she exclaimed, while the scornful curi of her lip 
irooke even more loudly than her words. " Did you ever hear of • 
Catholic priest's authorizing, or even allowing, any member of 
his femily to attend a Protestant church, for any consideration 
whatever? No, never! he would not even countenance the 
meanest member of his flock in such an action 1 But your min- 
isters are so indifferent on the subject, or rather so little convinced 
of the truth of their own doctrines, that they send their children to a 
Catholic church, to learn French from a Latin service ! — ^thus difl- 
pl^ng at once their irreligion and their ignorance !" 

u the French pupils did not all say so much, they evidently 
enjoyed the mahcious observations of their superior ; and the 
serious English party found that it was indeed " a day of trouble, 
of rebuke, and blasphemy," and of triumph to their relentless ad- 
versaries. They felt that it was a time of humiliation, when they 
were called upon to " take up the cross," and follow their Saviour 
through " evil report, as well as good report." And they trembled, 
when they thought of the fearful responsibility incurred, by those 
who thus cast a stumbling-block in the way of their Redeemed 
cause. 

Their pleasant walk to the church was rendered unusually sad 
and silent, by this painful occurrence. The presence of Miss "De* 
vereux, of course, prevented any general or audible expression of 
their sentiments on the subject, and there was an almost involun- 
taiy feeling of reserve in their intercourse with her. Some of 
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them indeed seemed even to slirink fiomher; but Lydiatocdc 
pity on the poor girl, and drew her into conversation. Emily and 
Helen always walked together ; for the latter had exacted that 

{iromise from the former, and would not relinquish her claim, un- 
ess on very particular occasions ; and this opportunity for unre- 
served confidence was very sweet to both parties. 

When they assembled m the afternoon, they were again sur- 
prised by the discovery that Miss Devereux had no Bible ! Lydia's 
indignation burst fortn at this announcement, and she aj3ked how 
it was possible that a Protestant clergyman could send his child 
anywhere, and more especially to such a place, without furnish- 
ing her with the book he professed to regard as the foundation of 
nisfidth? 

" Do you never read the Bible ?" she inquired, while Emily and 
CaroUne strove in vain to check her, by their looks of disapproba- 
tion. 

" Oh I yes," replied Miss Devereux, " we always read it at home, 
on the Sunday afternoon, and sometimes during the week ; but J 
was so careless as to forget to bring one." 

* Your father ought to have attended to it," rejoined the im- 
petuous Lydia : but her sister prevented her saying more, and it 
was arranged tnat she should read with one of the others. The 
poor girl seemed much mortified at the situation in which she 
was placed, and annoyed by the feeling of disapprobation so evi- 
dent in her companions. She expressed her intention of writing 
to her father for a Bible, and seemed anxious to conciliate esteem, 
by paying great attention to the service. 

Weeks rolled on, and Madame d'Elfort received an answer to 
the letter she had written to the Rev. Mr. Devereux. In it, that 
gentleman again eimressed his wish, that his daughter should 
attend the IU>man Catholic service, as he considered she might 
be benefited by hearing French sermons. That lady, however, 
with a firmness which did her honor, refused to allow this ar- 
rangement, unless the young lady openly abjured her present 
fhith, and professed herself a convert to Popiery. The reasons she 
alleged were, the necessity of consistency in matters of religion, 
and the danger of her compliance in this particular being misin 
terpreted, and so becoming the means of injuring her establish- 
ment in the opinion of Protestants. Her good sense and resolu- 
tion prevailed, and the divine at length consented that his daughter 
should continue to attend the EngUsh chapeL 

This decision was followed by another startling incident Lit- 
tle Agnes Beverley had long manifested an increased partiality for 
the doctrines and customs of Popery, and she one day confided to 
Mademoiselle Laval her desire of attending confession, and enter- 
ing on a preparatory course of instruction, with a view of her be- 
eoming, at a proper age, a member of the church-of Borne. The 
12* 
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teacher commnnicated this intelligence to MiulBme d'Elfort, who, 
with a prudence highhr commendable, refused to let the child take 
a single step in the a^r^juid insisted that she should dismiss all 
thoughts of such a change, until she had either attained to years 
(^ discretion, ftr succeeded in obtaining the consent of her parents. 
The wisdom of this decision was soon apparent ; for the vola- 
tile girl's whim, not being encouraged, or fostered by flattery, 
gradually yielded to the influence of time and other fancies, and 
she lost all desire of becoming a Roman Catholic, though she 
too frequently followed their customs and example. These cir- 
cumstances were known to but £ew of the English boardeis, 
and they thought it best to be as silent as possible on the sub- 
ject ; but Lydia, and one or two others, undertook to reason with 
Agnesy and succeeded so well, that she was thoroughly ashamed 
of her conduct. 

It now began to be rumored in the school, that Mademoi- 
8^e Laval was going to resign her chaige ; and the report was 
soon after confirmed. That young lady had for some time 
wished to embrace a religious life, and was now about to put 
her design into execution, by joining a society of Grey sisters 
in the south of France. Her gentle manners, and benevolent 
disposition, peculiarly fitted her for the work she was under- 
taking; but Emily and her friends sincerely regretted her ap- 
proaching departure ; for her kindness and indulgence had en- 
oeared her to their hearts. They were surprised to find, how« 
ever, that this was not the case with the generality of the 
boarders; for her very mildness and lenity had had the too 
common effect of inspiring contempt, rather than affection. As 
she had not been feared, so neither had she been respected^ her 
conduct was &miliarly canvassed, and the charges of favoritism 
and partiality frequently, though very unjustly, brought against 
her. 

Lydia was so incensed at the ingratitude of many of the board- 
ers, who repaid the indulgence of Mademoiselle Laval by expres- 
raons of pleasure at her approaching departure, that with her 
usual warmth, she told them she hoped they would be punished 
as they deserved, by being subjected to the rule of a tyrant, in- 
stead of the gentle and ill-requited teacher they so little appre- 
ciated. And her indignant prediction was soon fulfilled. 

Mademoiselle Laval departed, followed by the sincere and un- 
disguised regrets of a few, who knew her amiable qualities, and 
had learned to estimate her worth. Among these were Rose de 
Liancourt, and the serious English party. The next day a lady 
arrived to fill her situation, whose appearance and manners pre- 
sented a perfect contrast to those of her kind-hearted predecessor. 
Piide, bigotry, and reserve, were the characteristics ^of Mdlle. 
Moma]F} and the startling aevexity with which she began bei 
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ntgn, at once terrified and revolted those who had long beeft 
acoastomed to very different treatment A thousand little indul-v 
gmces, which the good natare of the former teacher had suffered to 
encroach on the almost monastic strictness of the school-regula- 
tiohs, were instantly withdrawn, and a |;reat number of unneces- 
sary restrictions imposed, to which, hitherto, the boarders had 
been totally unaccustomed. A^ded to all this, there was a stiff- 
ness and hauteur in her behavior to them, which were calculated 
to make her anything but popular; and it is almost unnecessary 
V, that she was soon hated by many, and thoroughly disliked . 



to say, 
by all. 



Emily and Caroline, however, had no reason to complain of 
her in this respect, for Mademoiselle Momay seemed, from the 
firbt, to iiave conceived a predilection for them. She would ocea- 
stonatly enter into conversation with them, and they found her a 
woman of good abilities, extensive information, and great upright- 
ness of character, though these sterling qualities were greatly > 
obscured by an austere temper, and unprepossessing manners. 
She was extremely fond of Italian, a language in which Emily 
had made considerable proficiency ; and she would often request 
her assistance, in reading or translating it This subject paved - 
the way for much conversation between them, and Emily could 
not but acknowledge her to be a clever, sensible woman. 

But there was one circumstance, which made the change of 
teachers particularly disagreeable to the Protestants. Mademoi- 
selle was what the French call devote^ and her devotion often ex- 
hibited itself in biffotry and intolerance. She introduced many 
customs into the school, to which it was impossible for the Eng 
lish boarders conscientiously to conform. Among these was the 
repetition of the Ave Maria, or salutation to the Virgin, at noon, 
and at six in the eve nin^^, when the cathedral bell always sounded 
for that purpose. At this signal she required the whole school to 
rise, and recite it after her. The following is a literal transla- 
tion — 

" Hail, Mary, full of grace ! the Lord is with thee ; blessed art 
thou among women, and blessed is Jesus, the fruit of thy womb. 

" Holy Mary, mother of Grod, pray for us poor sinners,both now 
and at the time of our death !" 

When the idolatrous nature of this prayer is considered, it can- 
not be thought surprising that the Protestants should refuse to 
utter it A general look at Emily besought her interference, and 
she felt it her duty to remonstrate against this order, as soon as it 
was delivered by Mademoiselle Momay. She represented to her 
their difference of religion ; and requested an exemption from a 
rule with which they could not comply. The teacher seemed 
angry, and would most probably have refused this request ; but 
Madame d'Elfort happily entered the room «t thai mo\n&tiik%ss&. 
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to her Emily referred the question. Her hopes from tint UM 
general impartiality were not disappointed : she ordered that toe 
Protestants should remain seated, and should in no wise be re- 
quired to join the ave. 

Another innovation in the school was that of compelling the 
younger children to kiss the ground, or kneel or the floor, as a 
punishment for trivial offences. This was at first inflicted only 
on the French; but the English girls were thunderstruck, when 
they heard the order given to Maria Lushington, in consequence. 
of her transgressing Uie rules by talking. Maria was giddy and 
thoughtless, but extremely high-spirited; and the feelings of na 
tionsu.' religion were immediately aroused in her bosom. She 

{ glanced at some of her companions, and, encouraged by their 
ooks, boldly replied, that " she had been taught to kneel only to 
God.'' The effect of this declaration was electric. Mademoiselle 
Momay's anger seemed ready to burst like a thunder-cloud on the 
daring little rebel ; but a moment's reflection evidently recalled 
her prudence, and she changed the punishment, by condemning 
the culprit to write six French verbs. Maria gloried in her tri- 
umph, and so did many others ; and when Emily found that, firom 
that time, the Protestants were exempted from the obnoxioos 
rule, she felt thankful that the circumstance had been overruled 
for good, though the young champion had certainly been actuated 
by pride, rather than by any religious feeling. 



CHAPTERXXI. 

THE FETE-DIEU. 

Thou Shalt not make to thyself any graven image, nor the likeness of any* 
thing that is in heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters ondw 
the earth ; thou shalt not bow down to them, nor worship them. — ^Exodus 
XX. 4, 6. 

Time rolled on, and the beginning of June brought round the pe- 
riod when the Sacre or Fite Dteu, was to be celebrated. On this oc- 
casion, he host is carried about in procession, through all the prin- 
cipal streets ; and, as this homage to the sacramental wafer was be- 
lieved to have the effect of sanctifjring the place, of making an 
attonement for all public offences, and entaiUnff a peculiar blessinc 
dn iU due perfonnance, every effort was made to invest it wj£ 
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aU iKMsible solemnity and splendor. The fronts of the housei 
were hung with white draperies, and ornamented with garlands 
and boquets of flowers. It was the Sunday morning, and the gay 
population, dressed in their holiday-clothes, were thronging the dif- 
ferent avenues that led to the cathedral. The streets were care< 
fully swept, and profusely strewed with flowers ; the bells of the 
town rung out their most joyous peals ; and all around was bus- 
tle^^gaiety and animation. 

Tiae £ngUsh boarders at Madame d'Elfort's had invariably 
stayed away from divine service, in order to witness the ceremony. 
This, indeed, was considered a compliment, which they owed to 
their Roman Catholic instructors, and to the religion of the coun- 
try in which they then resided. On this occasion, however, Emi- 
ly, Lydia, Helen, Louisa, and a ffew others, had expressed their 
resolution of not conforming to the custom, and had requested to 
be conducted to the chapel as usual. The subject excited much 
interest, and gave rise to many discussions among the English. 
Afiss Grordon, and a party of her friends, maintain^ that such a 
course would be extremely unwise, as it would not only deprive 
them of the sight, but, they were quite sure, would highly ofiend 
Madame d'Elfort On the other hand, it was replied, that, by vdl- 
fiilly absenting themselves from the worship of Grod, they would 
be violating the sanctity of the Sabbath, as well as countenancing 
a ceremony which they knew to be idolatrous ; and, that, even sup- 
posing their governess were displeased, it was their duty, on every 
occasion, to '^ obey God rather than man." The point was rei>eat- 
edly discussed, and the debates grew very warm ^ but the serious 
party remained firm, and, while some were convinced by their ar- 
guments, others began to feel ashamed of their opposition. Fanny 
Gordon, however, and a few others, were obstinate in their deter- 
mination of witnessing the ceremony *, and there was every proba- 
bility of a division tiJdng place on me occasion. The teachers 
and French boarders were extremely angry, at the slight thus in- 
tended to'' be offered to their church. JVuidame d'Elfort looked 
grave and seemed at first indignant ; but she permitted them to act 
as they pleased ; observing t&t she had too much respect for con- 
sistency, to put any restraint on their decision. 

The morning, however, was stormy and lowering, and as it seem- 
ed to threaten rain, they were not permitted to attend the chapeL 
This, of course, settled the question : the opposition were delight- 
ed, the Roman Catholics triumphed ; and, as the weather event- 
ually became remarisably fine, the disappointed party were obliged 
to follow the others, to view the ceremony. 

Madame d'Elfort took her English pupils to the house of a 
firiend of hers, in the town, from whose balcony they could see the 
whole procession to great advantage. There were temporaiv 
altars erected in Uie streets, the steps of which were covered with 
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•carpeting; these are called rqtosoirsj and intended as rests for t^ 
host, in its progress through the town. Everything costly and | 
splendid that could he borrowed in the neighborhood, was pro' ^ 
msely heaped on these altars, and they certainly presented a mag 
nificent coup^cnl. Silver candlesticks, and other articles of plate, 
rich vases, gold and silver goblets, valuable rings, necklaces, and 
bracelets, were readily lent for the occasion, by the poor deluded 
votaries, who really thought they were " doing God service," as 
well as displaying their piety and devotion. On each r«po«otr was 
placed an open miniature temple, covered with a profusion of rich 
lace ; it terminated in a spire, crowned with the choicest and most 
beautiful flowers. 

Madame d'Elfortand her French pupils attended mafes, and 
then accompanied the procession, wMcn issued from the cathe- 
dral immediately after. The host, or consecrated wafer, was car 

: lied by the curi in a small silver box, under a canopy of white silk 
ornamented with ribbons, flowers, and feathers. Three or four 
other priests supported this canopy, and they were surrounded by 
all the clergy of the town and neighborhood, in their splendid 
lobes of crimson, purple, and white, embroidered in gold and sil- 
ver. They were preceded by a band of music, all the civil authcm 
ties in full costume, and about Ave hundred young women of the 

; congrigation^ dressed in white, and shrouded in their long mnslin 
v^Ls. Immediately before the host, walked a number of little 
boys, children of the i>riacipaljBEimilies, in whitesurplices, with gir- 
dles of rose^colored ribbon. They were bareheaded, and earned 
baskets of flowers, which they scattered profusely in the way. 
Emily was informed, by those young ladies who had seen the pa- 
geant before, that ^ese children were frequently fiynished with 
artificial wings, that they might personate angels preceding the 

' ixm JHeuf One priest carried an immense gilt cross before the 
host, and another a censer, smoking veith incense. . 

When the procession arrived at one of the reposoirs, it stopped ; 
the congrigamsteB axid public authorities ranged themselves on both 
udes of the stwet ; and, while the spectators fell on their knees, 
the idol was carried up the steps, ana deposited in 4he temple pre- 
pared for its reception. At the same time^ guns were flred from 
the castle, and fix>m a small portable tower that accompanied the 

. procession ; and the priests began to chant some Latin service 
appointed for the occasion, with a multitude of genuflexions, and 
other marks of homage. When this was concluded, the proces- 

! sion resumed its march, ushered by the thundering of cannon, the 
ringing of bells, and the clang of martial music ; followed by tbe 
miUtary and a multitude of people, and greeted by crowds of 
kneeling spectators. The same ceremony was repeated in the 
afternoon of the following Sunday, with this only difference, — 
that the militaiy and civil authorities did not accomjfHuikj it 
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Tm conversation of tlie little circle, after Iheir afternoon ser- 
vice, naturally turned on the events of the morning, and Miss 
Grordon again accused Emily of severity in the remarks she made 
on the subject 

" You say the Catholics worship saints and images," said she, 
"though even they themselves deny the imputation; but, even 
supposing you were right in that instance, I do not see how you 
can call their worship of the host idolatry. They really beheve 
it to be Grod, and I certainly think they have strong reasons on 
their side ; for did not our Saviour say, * This is my body ? ' " 

** Yes, my dear Miss Grordon, but have you never observed, how 
very generally our Lord expressed himself in figures and meta- 
phors ? Did he not call himself * the Door,' ' the Way,' 'the Vine,' 
' the Light,' and a gi-eat many other things equally allegorical ? 
Yet you would never think of interpreting literally any of these 
expressions. When the Saviour instituted the sacrament. His 
body had not yet been broken, nor His blood shed. This has al- 
ways been one of the most distinguishing points of difference, be- 
tween the Popish and Reformed churches ; and it is one for which 
an innumerable company of martjrrs have died. Only think of 
liie revolting abuses to which the dogma of transubstantiation 
leads ; and, also, of the awful blasphemy of saying that a wafer, 
made by human hands, ' contains the 6oay, bloody soul, and divmiiyy 
(^our Lord Jesus Christ.'" 

A universal shudder seemed to creep over the little party ; but 
Mss Grordon angrily replied, 

" I know all th^t, Miss Mortimer, as well as yourself; but why 
should you condemn the poor people for it ? They are not al- 
lowed to read the Bible, and, therefore, cannot know that it is 
wrong." 

" Far be it from me to condemn," replied Emily ; "it is to Grod 
they will have to answer, for surrendering their reason, and their 
eonscience, to the guidance of sinners like themselves. But, while 
we pity the poor deluded people, and shudder at the fearful guilt 
incurred by the priests, it surely becomes us to maintain the truth 
of our scriptural beHef, and be gi-ateful that we are delivered from 
the thraldom of so antichristian a church." 

Fanny Grordon only answered by a sneer, and, their time being 
expired, tiiHittle party broke up. 

The same evening, all the ladies of the congregation assembled 
in the cathedral, in order to perform what is called " Tamende 
honorable^ in other words, to make a public confession, not only 
of their own sins but those of all the town and neighborhood. 
Mademoiselle d'Alby, one of the ladies who gave lessons in the 
school, politely offered to take the English pupils to witness the 
ceremony, ana they accordingly accompanied her. She belonged 
to the coi^^offon, and, as soon as she had seated her youn^ 
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charges advantageously, she left them to join her comnanions, in 
, the large space railed in before the principal altar. Tne service 
began with chanting Latin, after which the confession which was 
very general and solemn, was pronounced by the cw'i in French, 
and repeated aloud by all the congreganUtes, There was some- 
thing exceedingly interesting and picturesque, in the appearance 
of these young ladies, as they knelt before the altar, in their uni 
form white dresses, and long flowing veils : and the effect was 
heightened to enchsintment, when, at the conclusion, they sang a 
hymn, in which the touching sweetness of their voices olended, 
in richest melody, with the majestic peals of the organ. Emily 
could not wonder at the tears of emotion which she saw trembliiu; 
in the eyes of several of her companions, nor at the pale chee£ 
and averted eyes of Caroline ; her own feelings were strongly ex- 
cited, and she could not help fearing the influence, which these 
fiiscinating appeals to the senses must exercise over the ardent 
imagination of youth. 

A dreadful suspicion had lately forced itself on her mind ; — she 
could not avoid admitting, however unwillingly, that Caroline's 
conduct evinced a growing partiality for everything French, and 
a leaning to the doctrines and observances of Popery. She had 
long watched her with anxious solicitude, and had sought her 
coimdence in vain. The reserve in which she had intrenched 
herself had wounded and repelled Emily : and, though she longed 
to know the cause of her dejection, and to comfort her in the 
struggles she evidently endured, she had found it impossible to 
engage her in conversation, respecting the cause of her grie£ And, 
besides all this, Caroline was now so comple&ly absorbed by hex 
friendship for Sophia Dorville, that the cousins saw but little of each 
other. The uneasiness produced by these concurring circumstan- 
ces preyed deeply on the mind of Emily ; but she comforted her* 
self with the reflection, that in a few weeks their year of trisd would 
terminate, and her father or uncle would come to re-conduct them 
to the shores of Protestant England, where the spells of Popery 
would, she trusted, be broken, and the sweet confidence of sisterly 
affection once more established between them. 

That evening the young ladies were allowed to walk in the 
garden till supper-time, and Emily availed herself of the oppor- 
tunity, to enjoy a ramble with her friend Rose. She had observed 
of late, that a shade of reserve was gradually stealing over the ' 
freedom of their intercourse, and she wished to inquire the cause 
of Rose's altered manner; for she feared that she might have 
taken offence, at a rebuke which she had given her about a week 
before. Emily had often been shocked, as every reflecting person 
must be, at the profanation of sacred terms, and the irreverent use 
c^ the name of God, so a\i fully prevalent amonclhe Roman Catho* 
ircA She was delighted to perceive that the piety and good 
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feeling of Rote genendly piwerved her from the conttgion; bat 
one day, being very much provoked bv the malicious persecatioM 
of Clementine Vermont, she was inaavertently betrayed into ut^ 
teiing the customary ' mon JJiml* so deplonily common in the 
school. 

Emily, who was present, instantly laid her hand on her arm, and 
rtpeateo, in a low but emphatic voice, the thiid commandment : 
''Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain ; for the 
Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketn his name in vain.*' 
Bose started at the words, and, at first, attempted to defend hers^ 
by alleging that she had used the expression as an ejaeulatory 
prayer ; Emily, however, remonstmted on the sinfulness of trifling 
witn so sacied^a name, and the irreverence with which it is gen- 
erally ttsed ; and Rose at length acknowledged herself in the 
^rron^, and promised to avoid a repetition of tlM offence. 

This evening, however, somewhat to the surprise of Emily she 
recurred to the subject. 

'^ I have consulted my confessor about it," said she, *^ and repei^t- 
ed to him what you said to me ; and his opinion is, that the cui» 
tom is a bad one, — that it is very wrofigy but not tinfiU*^ 

" Bear Rote," replied Emily, ** can you explain to me the diflbr> 
ence between what is wrong, and what is sinful ? For I own I 
cannot perceive the distinction, in matters that relate to God and 
religion. 

^ There is a great difference, no doubt," rejoined Rose, '' though 
I am not equal to .discussing the subject ; it is my duty to submit 
on all such points to the opinion of my spiritual director." 

^ But, my dear friend, does not the s^npture declare that what- 
eoever is not of faith is sin ?" 

*'£xcuseme, my dear Miss Mortimer, we must not speak ot 
these things, and you will, therefore, allow me to request that 
the sttbiect ma^ be dropped." 

Emily was silent, and a considerable pause in the conversatioo 
ensued, for her mind was occupied with indignant and sorrow^' 
reflections, on the duplicity of the priest, and the melancholy sub* 
iection of her Mend's mind to his dangerovs influence. At length 
Kose resumed,— 

** Have you heard the sad account of poor Ther^ Beaulieu's 
danger?" 

''No, I did not know that her illness was considered serious. 
Is she in much danger 1" 

" I fear so ; and what makes her case more painfu Is, that hei 
own imprudence seems to have been the cause ; and some personr 
axe severe enough to consider her complaint as a judgment froitf 



• *" How ao, dear Reee ? piay, explain youne\f.'' 
" You know that Th^rise was iKHUea»bM«r ; ^^[iaX Sft^^xmsOk^ 
13 
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(iuigeioaf illnets wit^ which she was afflieted, her parents, an* 
iaas to secure the hlessed Virgin's intercession in her fovor, laiii 
her nnder a vow, in case of her recover^not to wear any colors hnt 
white and hlue, for the space of three yean. This engagement she 
■tricky ohserved till last month, when, beingat home, she was invited 
to a large party. It only wanted two or three days to the end of 
tiie stipulated three years, and she was unfortunately tempted to 
anticipate their completion, by wearing some article of foroidden 
cok>r. She caught a severe cold in returning home, and it has 
brought on a return of her former complaint, which I am sorry to 
hiMur threatens to prove &tal. Poor Ther^ ! I pity her sincerely, 
for she is a very sood and amiable girl.'* 

** And can you oelieve. Rose, that her iUness is sent by heaven, 
as a punishment for wearing a dress of any particular color ^^ 

** I should be very sorry in£ed to think so ; but I dare not form 
gay opinion on so difficult a subject.** 

Before Emily could reply, Rose left her to speak to Madame 
d^Elfort, and, as she did not return to her again, Emily joined 
Louisa, Lydia and Helen, and walked with th«m till the supper 
bell summoned them back to the house. 

ThSr^ BeauUeu was a tall, foir and slender girl, of sixteen, 
whose delicate appearance and transparent compkzion betrayed 
a constitutional tendency to consumption, and seemed to mark ner 
for the victim of early death. Emily's attention had been first 
drawn to her, by the circumstance of her never wearin^^ anything 
but white and olue, and by the effect of these colors, m inaking 
her extreme paleness appear still more strikinjg^. She had been 
told the reason, and had c^n pitied the poor girl, whose Ufe was 
thus supposed to be preserved by the efficacy of a superstitious 
vow. She had long been a boarder at Madame d*£lfort*s : but, as 
her parents resided near the town, she frequently spent a few days 
with them. It was during one of those visits, that an invitation 
to a gay party had led her to act on the supposition, that a few 
days more or less could not make much difibrence in the fulfil- 
ment of her vow, and that the Virgin would not be ^rery strict in 
taking account of the time. It was not surprising, that, in the 
precarious state of her health, an exposure to the night air, after 
the fiitigue and heat of dancing, should have been pr(^uctive of a 
severe cold, which had subsequently settled on her lungs ,* yet she 
was now the theme of conversation to the whole school and neigh- 
borhood, as havine brought on herself the judgtnent of heaven, as 
a punishment for her broken vow. 

To Emily's frequent inquiries about Therfese, the constant an- 
swer was, that her disorder was rapidly increasing, and in a fow 
days her recovery was declared hopeless. Her approaching death 
*^^ asooajiced by Madame d*£lfort to her pupus, and uavw a 
Cuirfjoom orer •yeiyhaut.' 
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" Mr dear childi-en* said that lady, " I am happy to infonn you 
that sne bears her sufferings like an angel, and prepares for death 
like a saint Such, indeed, is the tenderness of her conscience, 
that it made her at first very miserable. She had, somehow, per> 
suaded herself that she was very sinful, and had a great deal to re- 
pent of She wept bitterly for a long time, and refused to be com- 
ibrted, calling herself a poor miserable sinner, and saying that no 
one needed a Saviour more than she did. Her friends were very 
much distressed at these gloomy fancies, for none knew so well as 
they the virtues of the interesting sufferer. In vain did they as- 
sure her that she had always been, even from her infancy, a duti- 
ful daughter, an affectionate sister, and exemplary in the discharge 
of every relative, social, and Christian duty; she still wept, and 
accused herself, and it was not until her confessor had joined with 
her parents, in assuring her she had nothing to fear, that her consci- 
ence was tranquillized, and her mind restored to composure. I have 
aeen her to-day, and can testify that her humility is truly edifVing." 

At the conclusion of this speech, the eyes of Emily and Lydia 
met, in a glance that seemed to speak volumes. Emily looked at 
Rose, and perceived that she was struggling to repress her tears : 
but, as she hurried into the garden, they flowed m unrestraineq. 
abundauice* Emily followed, and drew ner arm through hers. 

* My dearest Rose, you are unhappy ! will you allow me to share 
your grief?" 

** Dear, kind Emily, I thank you ; but I can only sadden your 
heart, and you can impart no consolation to mine. Madame d'- 
Elfort's account of poor Tehrese has been like a dagser to my 
soul. It has brought before me that awful moment, wnen I, too, 
shall ststnd on the brink of eternity ! and 6h, Emily, what shall 1 
do, when my sins thus rise up in fearful array before me ? No 
one can have more heart-sins to repent of than I have ; and I 
feel, deeply feel, that I have no merit or righteousness to counter- 
iMdance tibem or sustain my sinking heart, in the prospect of ap- 
pearing before a holy Grod." 

Emuy i>ressed the hand of the sobbing girl, and, in a voice al- 
most inarticulate from emotion, exclaimed, 

" ' The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin j * my dear, 
dear Rose, can you not trust to that ? " 

The soft eyes of Rose were for a moment riveted on her friend's 
countenance, with an earnestness, an intensity of attention, that 
almost startled her. Her very soul seemed risins to her lips ; but, 
on a sudden, the glow of emotion was succeeded by the paleness 
of death ; she checked, with a psffnful effort, the words that were 
struggling for utterance: and, pressing one hand on her heart, 
while the other covered her eyes, she hurried into the house, as 
if she were afraid to trust herself any lonser in Emily's society. 

Emily's eyes followed her with mournful interest, and then re 
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ipained filled on the nound, till she was aroused from her reveiitf 
by the approach of L^dia. Her face was flushed, and her eye- 
spaikled with indignation. 

**0h! Emily," she cried," what do you think of these wicked 
priests ? How can they thus wilfully deceive a poor creature at 
the point of death ? Did you not hear Madame d'Elfort say, that 
the confessor had joined in persuading poor Th^r^se that her virtues 
would save her ? Oh ! how dreadful it is to trust in such men ! " 

" It is, indeed, my love, an awful delusion, they would force on 
the poor girl, for *by the deeds of the law shall no flesh be justi- 
fied j ' but it is, unfortunately, in strict accordance with the doC" 
trines of their church." 

*' But, Emily, they must know better ; they cannot be in igno- 
rance, like the people they deceive ; for they are at liberty to read 
the Bible, and, therefore, cannot but see that what they teach is 
directly contrary to the Word of God. And oh! how cruel, hoW 
barbarous, to deceive at such an awful moment ! I met the abbe 
Mery just now, going up stairs with Madame d'Elfort, and he 
spoke to me in his usual soft, insinuating tone, but I felt so an^ 
with him and his whole fraternity, that I could scarcely be civil 
to him ; and, when he had passed me, I felt very much inclined to 
tell him that he was an unfeeling, unprincipled deceiver." 

" Oh ! it is indeed an awful ami cruel thing, to endeavor thus to 
crush the salutary convictions of sin, which the Holy Spirit mer- 
cifully imparts, and to hurry the soul blindfold to the brink of 
eternity ; but I hope and trust that the * God of all grace * will have 
<iompassion on the intended victim, and by his Almighty power 
foil the machinations of her spiritual enemies. Let us pray 
for her, my dear Lydia, that ' the prey may be taken from the 
mighty.' " 

A few days glided sadly away, and Th^rese Beaulieu was no 
more. Her dissolution was announced by Madaime d'Elfort, with 
the additional information, that "she died like ft saint;" and this 
was all that Emily could learn, on a subject which deeply and pain- 
fully interested her feelings. All the Roman Catholic pupils at- 
tended her funeral : she was buried in the church-yard of the vil- 
lage where her father's property was situated ; flowers were 
strewn on her tomb, and her virtues recorded on the marble. An 
involuntary gloom rested on the school for a few days ; Madame 
d'Elfort took advantage of it, to give occasional lectures on the 
necessity of paying the utmost attention to the duties of religion 
and morality ; but the tide of every-day occupations, pleasures, 
and pursuits, soon rolled over the iaint impression produced by 
the death of a school-fellow j auad, in a short time, Th^r^se Beau- 
lieu was almost forgotten. 

So diet in haman hearts the thought of death, 
£*eii with the tender tear which nature sheds 
O'er (hose we love ;— we drop it in their gravv 



CHAPTER XXII. 

TRAITS OF CHARACT£R. 

Judge not, that ye be not judged ; for, with what judgment ye judge, ye 
shall be jadeed, and with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to 
yo« agaln.-«MA.TT. vH. 1, 2. 

Thbae was one English girl, lately arrived in the school, whose 
manners, from the first, made her the object of general disUlra. 
She had resided in France from her earliest childhood, and had 
nuturally imbibed much of the French character; so much so, 
indeed, that she frequently expressed the utmost contempt for the 
English, and would scarcely acknowledge herself a native of 
England. This conduct, as may be supposed, prejudiced all the 
English against her ; but, to Emily's surprise, it seemed to pro- 
cure her but little favor, even among the French girls. Their na- 
tional feeling of patriotism led t^m to despise a person, who 
spoke thus sUghtingly of her native country ; and, as Miss Leslie 
lubd not embraced the Popish religion, there was no s^rmpathy 
ezistinff on that subject, to counterbalance the impression pro- 
duced by her unpopular expressions. Thus, she was disliked by 
one paity, and avoided by the other, and soon found herself an 
isolated being, acknowledged as belonging to neither. 

A few there were, indeed, among the English, who pitied the 
{>oor girl, and were convinced that her eccentricities arose en- 
tirely from a defective education. Emily and one or two others 
resolved, from the first, to be kind to her ; and they were soon re- 
paid by her grateful affection, and a visible improvement in her 
mind and manners. Maria Leslie was a girl of considerable abili- 
ties, and very warm feelings ; but she had been spoiled by a 
French education, and the mismanagement of a mother who did 
not understand her character. There was an originality about 
her, which led her into a thousand errors, and m»de her commit 
a thousand absurdities ; but her mind only required direction, 
and might easily have been guided into such paths as would, un- 
der the Divine blessing, have made her both a shining and a 
useful character. But, alas ! she was left to wander in wild dis- 
order, like a star that has lost its orbit. 

She was considerably mortified, by the contempt she ezpcai- 
enced from every one around her: and, when Emily explained 
the cause Of it, and reasoned with her on the foolishness and im- 
propriety of her conduct, she professed herself convinced, and 
expressed her resolution to adopt a more rational Une of proceed- 
ing. This promise she fulfilled, as fiir as her habitual eccft«Ltsi- 
cities would allow her ; but the imschitl v}«& ^qxa^^\A^w^v^'wX 
13* 
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mtily be repairad, even by her partial reformatioii. She could 
never hope to be a fiivorite with any one ; and the prejudice she 
had herself excited continually displayed itself; in the conduct 
pursued towards her, as well by the teachers as the pupils. Her 
actions were always construed with more severity than those of 
any other, and her faults generally visited with heavier punish* 
ment This, indeed, was chiefly owing to the extremely un&- 
vorable character given of her to Madame d'£lfort by her mother, 
who, being unable to manage her, had sent her to school, with a 
request that she mieht be watched with monastic strictness, and 
treated with unbending severity. Emily felt that this exposure 
of her fiiults reflected more disgrace on the mother, than it did on 
tiie daughter ; but she was almost the only one who had the can- 
dor to perceive that poor Maria's defects were really not such as 
could at all justify the account given of her. 

Such, indeed, was the impression produced to her disadvantage, 
in the minds of the heads of the establishment, that Madame 
d'Elfort told Emily, the first Sunday after her arrival, that she 
felt some hesitation in sending her to chapel with the others. 

** Do me the fiivor, my dear young friend," added that lady, " to 
cast an observing look at her now and then, during the services 
of your church, and to tell me candidly, when you return, how 
she has behaved. I can trust implicitly to your piety and gONOid 
sense for an opinion ; and if this unhappy girl is guilty of any in- 
decorous behavior, I shall not sufier her to attend again." 

Emily felt the task thus laid upon her an unpleasant one, and 
could not altogether repress a certain degree of i^prehension, 
with regard to the conduct of a girl entrusted to her care under 
such unSaivorable auspices. Her attention was, during the service, 
■o fearfully bent on Miss Leslie, that she found it impossible to lis- 
ten to either the pnyen or the sermon with an}[thing like devo-. 
tion : but she was agreeably reassured by the quiet and unofiend- 
ing aemeanor of the poor girl. 'When several Sundays had passed 
in this manner, and she was still enabled to give a favorable ac- 
count of her conduct to Madame d'Elfort, she ventured to express 
her conviction, that Mrs. Leslie had greatly exaggerated her 
daughter's faults *, but the governess shook her head, and Emily 
saw that it was impossible, at least for the present, to lessen the 
prejudice that existed against her protegU, as Miss Leslie was 
frequently called in the school. 

Perhaps a better description cannot be given, either <^ her cha- 
racter, or of the extreme severity with which her actions were 
judged, than by relating the following little incidents. 

Maria had been deficient in her lessons one Saturday afternoon, 
and &e penalty of her disobedience was aprohiMtion against her 
attending pubhc worship the next day. The Englirii girls were 
astonhbed and alarmed at this punishment, for it was one which 
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had never yet been inflicted on any pupil. Emily attftiii|>ted to 
remonstrate with Madame d'Elfort ; out she was inflexible, and 
alleged, as her reason, that she was convinced this privation 
would be a greater mortiflcation to Miss Leslie, than any other 
she could condenm her to. Emily was, therefore, obliged to give 
up the point ; and poor Maria had a long task, of seveial pages in 
her French grammar, given her first to copy three times over, 
and then to commit to memory, before the French girls and 
teachers returned from Mass. 

The Protestants departed, and their conversation, during the 
walk, naturally turned on the new mode of punishment adopted 
by Madame d'Elfort 

^* It is very shameful,'' said Anna Lushington, with more indig- 
nation than seemed consistent with her easy, indolent, and good- 
natured character. " But I am sure it is not of her own inven- 
tion ] I feel almost certain that it came first from Mieulemoiselie 
Mornav's suggestion." 

" What mSes you think so 1" inquired Emily. 

** Madame d'Euort's general character and conduct** replied 
Anna. " She is too devote herself, and attaches too mach import- 
ance to the performance of every religious duty, to wish to throw 
any impediment in the way of our doing the same. But does not 
that disagreeable Momay always do everything she can to inter- 
fere with our religion ?" 

"That is true," said Emily, "but even Madame d'Elfort, kind 
and comparatively Uberal as she is, cannot have many scruples on 
the subject ; for, as she believes us to be under the influence of 
the most dangerous heres}^, her conscience is more likely to ap- 
prove than condemn any hindrance, which does not amount to a 
positive breach of her promised non-interference." 

" Oh ! yes," observed Lydia, " and that, I suppose, is the reason 
why we are always prevented from going to church whenever a 
cloud in the sky, a little wind, or any other pretext, can be found 
for detaining us at school. This is not the system she pursues 
for herself, nor would she suffer the French to stay away from 
their church for such trifling causes ; for I heard her once tell 
you, Emily, that she would take them to mass even if it were 
raining stones from heaven." 

" It IS a matter of conscience with Madame d'Elfort," observed 
Caroline ; " for her religidn teaches her that it is a deadly sin to 
absent one's self from ])ublLC worship, for any other eause than 
illness, or some very serious obstacle." 

" They are very conscientious in the dischar|;e of religious da* 
ties," remarked Eliza Eaimes, an interesting girl of thirteen ; " I 
saw Madame d'Elfort, last winter, take the French girls to mass, 
at six o'clock, on a dreadfully inclement morning, when the snow 
was lying thick and deep on the ground. It was piercingly cekt 
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and 96 daA that they were ohliged to carr]^ small tapeis In their 
hands to light them to the cathedral ; and it struck me then that 
it would he well if we were all as zealous in the exercise of our 
leliaon as they are in theirs." 

** lou are nght, my love," rejoined Emily, " they never once 
neglected the morning mass, whatever might he the inclemency 
of the weather ; and their conduct in this, as well as in many 
other particulars, certainly holds out a most impressive lesson to 
us, who are hlessed with the knowledge of a purer faith, and the 
possession of very superior advantages." 

They were now arrived at the small English chapel, and the 
conversation ceased. On their return, they did not see Miss Les- 
lie ; hut, on Emily's retiring to her room, one of the servants put 
into her hands the following note from that young lady : — 

Mr DSAS Miss MoaTiMER, 
I certainly fear that I am hecomins a lunatic, and my folly in- 
Yolves me in numerous difficulties. I was this morning spending 
my time very quietly in your room, reading a sermon, and the 
church service. I went down to dinner, and was afterwards sent 
to finish copying my grammar, in the school-room ; but, before I 
began, 1 went to carry my Prayer Book and Bible from your room 
into the small school-room, where the afternoon prayers are gene- 
rally read. I had to pass through Miss Graham's chamber, and 
I observed a large blue-covered book, which excited my curiosity, 
and I carried it into the ckuse^ to examine its title. Mademoiselle 
St. Andre came in, and immediately conveyed it to Madame d'El- 
^rt J and now I am locked up for the rest of the day, because 
they say I had no right to touch the book, and that perhaps I in- 
tended to steal it, though I am sure I never had any such design. 
I'do think the devil is constantly at my elbow, to lead me to do 

• 6Vil ; but I wish he c(nUd have the goodness to let me alone. I am 
*ully convinced how veiy wrong I am, but I may say an irresisti- 
61e fete lures me to my destruction. Oh ! my dear Miss Morti- 
mer, when shall I adhere firmly to my resolutions, and become 
pious, virtuous, amiable, and accomplished ? I fear never ! for 
now often do I form good resolutions, and the next day they are 
vanished. I certainly am chaff, — only fit to be bumea. Adieu, 
my dear Miss Mortimer ; be assured of the gratitude of your af- 
fectionate Maria Leslie. 

P. S. By my own fault, I have most probably incurred the dis- 

Eleasure and dislike of Miss Graham. How bitter to think I 
ave deserved it all ! Will you tcU 1 er I am sensible of this, and 

• that I solicit her forgiveness 1 

Emily was erieved on reading this strange, wild epistle, to find 
•that the thoughtless writer had involved herself in fresh disgrace 
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With Madame d'Elfort ; though she could see nothing Tery enml- 
nal in the fault of which she had been guilty. It was evident 
that an insurmountable prejudice existed against her ; and, as it 
would have been useless to attempt any mitigation of her sen- 
tence, poor Miss Leslie remained in close confinement the. whole 
of the day. 

The next Sunday, soon after their return from chapel, seveial 
of the English girls ran up to Emily, to entreat her intercession 
in favor of the same unfortunate joung lady. 

" She has fallen into greater disgrace than even last Sunday,* 
said Lydia. ^ She and one of the English day-scholars had, some 
how, got possession of one of those little pictures which the 
French call images, and which are given to the younger children, 
as rewards for learning the popish catechism. It represented Saint 
Th^r^sa, with a cross in her hand, a glory round her head, and a 
number of angels clustering around her. The two girls amused 
themselves with laughing at it, and the day-scholar suggested 
that they should write something on the back of it Maria Les- 
lie, who is ever ready to do an3rthing foolish, instantly caught at 
the idea, and wrote, ^St. Th^r^sa, you are as much a saint as I 
am.* And to this she had the madness to sign her name, wad 
then left it somewhere in the school-room. Mademoiselle St 
Andr^ has just found it, and you may imagine what a rage she is 
in. She has sent the culprit to her room, and declares, in spite 
of all our entreaties, that she will put the picture into Madame 
d'Elfort's hands, the moment she returns from church. You may 
guess that the result will be some dreadful punishment ; but it is 
not so much for her we care, for she deserves it, and her thought- 
lessness is enough to put any one out of patience ; but we know 
that the mischief will not stop there. It will create a prejudice, 
in Madame d'Elfort's mind, against us all ; and we shall be ex- 
posed to more taunts and vexations than ever from the Roman 
Catholics. Do, Emily, go down and try to soften IN^ulemoiselle 
St Andr^, or Miss Leslie^s offence will be visited upon us all, by 
the loss of some of our privileges." 

" Maria has, indeed, acted wrong," replied Emily, " for she had 
no right to cast insult on the religion of those with whom 
she resides, and if we wish the Romanists not to interfere with 
our faith, we must remember that it is our duty to show the same 
forbearance towards theirs. I am very loth to ask any favor of 
Mademoiselle St. Andre, for I know she dislikes me ; but I will 
endeavor to forget self, and see if I can persuade her not to men- 
tion the circumstance to Madame d'Elfort " 

She was, however, completely unsuccessful in this attempt: 
the teacher was, perhaps, not sorry to have an opportunily or 
mortifying her ; and she declared that her conscience woula not 
aUow of her passing over so great an insult in sileoce. Hie ut- 
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niOTt consternation now leigned among the EncUsh : but theii 
hopeB were somewhat revived bjr the entrance o? Maaame d*Ar- 
blay. To this indulgent lady Emily immediately represented the 
case, acknowledging the impropriety of Miss Leslie's conduct, 
but entreating her intercession, to avert the consequences of Ma- 
dame d'Elfoit's displeasure. Madame d'Arblay was, at first, ex- 
toemely indignant; but at length she consented to speak to Ma- 
demoiselle St. Andr6. She requested her silence on the subject, 
as a personal favor to herself, and, as the teacher could not resist 
this plea, she reluctantly promised to spare Miss Leslie, on con- 
dition that she should write twelve French verbs, as a punish- 
ment for her offence. 

The thoughtlessness of Maria Leslie that very evening drew 
npon her a severe reprimand from Madame d'Eifort, for having 
left her Bible in the dining-room. That lady took occasion, from 
this circumstance, to inform her Protestant pupils, that, as seve- 
ral of the French young ladies were learning English, she should 
consider those guilty of a serious offence who should leave their 
English Bibles within reach of any of them. French Bibles be- 
ing strictly prohibited in the house, she had no fear of their read- 
ing such. 

But poor Maria's heedlessness was almost incorrigible. She was 
in possession of a copy of Miss Kennedy's beautiful tale, entitled 
^ Father Clemwit.'* Of this book she was extremely fond, and so 
indeed were all the other English girls. It was a great favorite with 
every one, and Emiiy felt thankful that it had been introduced into 
the school ; for she believed that its striking exposure of Popish 
errors had, under the divine blessing, greatly contributed to di- 
minish their influence on the minds of her school-fellows. This 
cherished book had hitherto been guai-ded, with the most jealous 
care, from the prying curiosity of the French j but Maria care- 
lessly left hers in the aaUm^ and Mademoiselle Mornay seized it 
It was conveyed to Madame d'Eifort, who did not think proper to 
make any public observations on the subject, but the lKK>k never 
re-appeared ; and the other girls carefully locked up theirs for 
safety. 

They were returning from a walk, a few days after this, when 
they met another party of the scholars, who had gone to church 
with Madame d'Elfbrt. To Emily's surprise, they passed each 
other without speaking, or the slightest mark of recognition. 
Emily was going to address Rose, who glided past her with hier 
eyes bent on the ground, when her arm was forcibly pulled by 
Anna Lushington, who, at the same time, placed her hand on her 
lips. As soon as the two parties had thus silently passed each 
other, Anna exclaimed in a whisper, 

" What could you be thinking of, Emily ? You have been very 
near exposing yourself to a tremendous reprimand, and tempting 
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poor Rose to commit a great sin. Do yon not see that they art 
performing Uatiom ?** 

" I don't know what you mean, Anna ; pray explain yourself" 

" What ! you don't know what stations are 1 Then I must tell 
you, that you may not commit the same hlunder again. The 
young ladies are under a vow, or engagement, to repeat a certain 
number of prayers at every church in the town, and other places 
specified. These are called stations, and they are bound not to 
utter a single word between each. Now, then, you see the mo- 
tive of their silence, and ^vhat a dreadful crime it would have 
been to interrupt it." 

" I do ;— but, dear Anna, does not this remind you of the Phari- 
sees, whom our Lord condemned, because they 'loved to pray 
standing in the synagogues, and in the comers of the streets, that 
they might be seen of men V " 

Anna smiled at the Question, without answering it, and with 
tn expressive shrug of her graceful shoulders, fell back among 
^er companions. 

They had now reached the public place, or square of the town, 
when suddenly a procession of priests appeared, carrying the host 
with its accustomed pomp. An immediate halt was made, and 
the teachers, with the few Koman Catholics in the party, instantly 
fell on their knees. The English remained standing behind them, 
and Emily suddenly felt her hand grasped by some one. It was 
little Eliza Kaimes, whose pale cheek, and trembling limbs, be- 
trayed a state of great nervous agitation. " Oh! save me, save 
me, dear Miss Mortimer!" she whispered. " fhat tyrannical 
Miss Momay has been trying to make me kneel. I happened to 
be near her, and she pulled my frock so hard, that she almost 
dragged me down on my knees. I was so frightened, that I could 
scarcely resist ; but I determined not to be guilty of idolatry, and 
I have at last succeeded in forcibly breaking from her, ana run- 
ning to you for protection." 

Emily pressed the child's hand, and bade her be silent while 
the procession passed. When it had disappeared, Eliza expressed 
her fears, that Mademoiselle Momay would punish her for diso- 
bedience ; but Emily reassured her, by the promise of pleading 
her cause with Madame d'Elfort, if such should be the case. 
Mademoiselle Momay, however, knew full well that her superior 
i^ould not sanction any arbitrary exercise of power, on such an 
occasion ; and, havine ndled to enforce obedience by a amp d§ 
mainy she wisely let me subject drop into oUivion. 



CHAPTER XXIIl 

THJB ENGLISH T£ACH£R« 
One liimer deatroyeth much good.— Bqolks. ix. ISL 

Thbss wexe now about twenty English girls in the school, and 
another addition was made to their number, in the person of a 
little girl, six years old, the daughter'of a distressed English fam- 
ily fi>r whom a contribution had been made among their country- 
men, soOM time before. The benevolent abba Mery, who had 
i already dene much for them, now carried his generosity still 
further, by taking on himself the care of this chud, and placing 
her with'AMame d'Elfort for her education. 

As the protdget of a Roman Catholic priest, little Fanny Wil- 
son was re-baptized in the cathedral (her former baptidm being 
considered of no value whatever), and the name of Mary added to 
her own, in order to place her under the protection of tne Virgin. 
She was, of course, immediately initiated into all the rites and 
observances of the Romish church, and made to learn its cate- 
chism, preparatory to her being introduced to auricular con- 
fession. 

This catechism was regularly recited, and commented upon, 
once or twice every week, in the school-room } and, though the 
English girls were, of course, exempted from the necessity of 
learning it, yet care was taken that they should not lose the ad- 
vaatage of hoaring all its doctrines. The time selected was in the 
afternoon, when all the pupils were seated at their needle- work, 
and when the silence in the school-room was so profound, that 
tiot one woni was lost The different questions and answers 
were explained with great care, and often enlarged upon, in a 
iikianner which, it was supposed, must triumph over all objections, 
to that the Protestant pupils, from this constant repetition, gradu* 
ally became almost as fiimiliar with Popish doctrmes as the Ro- 
man Catholics themselves, and many of them insensibly fell into 
the habit of considering them as true, and occasic nally referring 
' to them as undoubted authority. The pernicious effects of this 
•■ Mfal snare were also increased by a short lecture, which was 
-^letfd in the school-room every evening, while the young ladies 
were eating the bread aiid butter which, was brought them as a 
coUationy instead of tea, as the French are not in the habit of taking 
that meal. The books chosen for this purpose were always the 
lives of Popish saints, with all their miracles and absurdities, or 
treatises on the tenets of their church, with exhortations to the 
performance of the works it enjoins. 
It WM something new, and by no means agreeable to our Eng 
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Xsh flirts, to uee one of their own country in the house, conform- 
ing, m eVeiy respect, to the rules of the Romish church. They 
pitied the poor httle cieature, who was thus ^ven up as an offer- 
ing to an antichristian &ith, though they could not blame the 
▼enerable abbe whose adoption of her displayed at once his bene- 
volence and his zeal. 

A circumstance now occurred, which seemed likely to exercise 
DO little influence on the afiairs of the English pupils. This was 
the departure of Miss Parker, the English teacher. This lady had 
never taken any interest in the welfare of her young country- 
women, and, never having seemed to belong to them, was but 
little, if at all, regretted bv any of them. But a lively feeling of 
anxiety was excited, by the expectation of her successor ; and, 
when ^e new teacher appeared, all eyes were directed towards 
her. Miss Bradford's s^pearance and manners were not venr 
piie})ossessing; but Madame d'Elfort congratulated her English 
pupils, on their having now a teacher who would herself conduct 
them to church, and attend to their spiritual interests. Many an 
inquiring glance was directed towaitis Miss Bradford, at these 
words ; but she had not been many days in the house, ere it was 
but too evident, that her principles and conduct were not such, as 
would be likely to promote the spiritual welfare of the young 
people committed to her charge. She knew nothing of vital reli- 

g'on, and was even lamentably indifferent about its outward 
rms. Emily saw that her example would be even more injuri- 
ous than that of Mss Parker, and she wept with painful appre- 
hension, at the evils which tnus seemed thickening around this 
little flock in the wilderness. 

Mrs. Anderson, the respectable woman who had hitherto 
escorted them to church, was now dismissed, and Miss Bradford 
marshalled her charge for divine service, on the following Sunday 
morning. But, alas ! there was no devotion, no seriousness, and 
very little decorum, visible in her demeanor. She sat with her 
back to the minister, and, instead of kneeling, or even reading the 
church-service, employed herself in observing and criticising the 
dress, appearance, and manners, of the congregation. This con- 
duct, it may be easily imagined, had the most pernicious effect on 
that of several of the youns; ladies, more particularly the younger 
ones. Mrs. Anderson had always been strict, in enforcing the 
utmost decency of behavior, and m this she had been greatly as- 
sisted by the example and influence of Emily and her friends ; 
and so great had been the success which attended their endeav- 
ors, that the school had frequently been commended for the pro- 
priety of its conduct, by the minister and leading members of the 
congregation. But, alas 1 this beautiful picture was too soon re- 
versed. The younger children now felt themselves authorized tit 
b« as inftttentive as tiiey pleased, and too many of the elder ones 
14 
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indulged their natural inclinations, by imitating the ejainple ai 
their teacher. And to so deplor&ble a height did this crowing 
evil rise, that novels were sometimes read in the church, and a 
silent intercourse carried on by looks and signs, with some 
thoughtless young men of the congregation. It was in vain that 
Emily, and her more serious companions, remonstrated with 
these giddy girls ; Emily^s influence was now completely super- 



seded.by the authority and example of the teacher. She, at length, 
felt it her duty to entreat JVliss Bradford's interference. IHiat 
lady either felt, or affected, surprise at what was evidently the 
consequence of her own inattention. She certainly had no (ksire 
that matters should be carried so far, and she angrily reprimanded 
the culprits for their breach of decorum, positively declaring, that 
a repetition of such conduct should be reported to Madame d*£l- 
fort But, as she neither altered her own behavior, nor exercised 
more watchfulness over that of the others, the same evils con- 
tinued to exist> though they were now accompanied with rathei 
more caution. 

Oh I how did the hearts of the serious little party mourn ovei 
this fearful change, which, like a desolating pestilence, had thm 
withered the moral beauty of their once i>romising garden I And 
these painful feelings were not less excited, by the melancholy 
change in their formerly delightful afternoon services. Emily had, 
as a matter of course, resigned the direction of these to Mss 
Bradford; and they were now carried on in a manner that wa» 
shocking to every serious and correct feeling. The evening 
prayers were indeed read, but with so little of even the appear 
ance of devotion, that they were finished in half the time they 
ought to have occupied. The New Testament was then read, 
but in so hasty and irreverent a manner, that five or six chapters 
were hurried over in a quarter of an hour ; and then, to finish tiie 
hour appointed for their service, the Church Catechism was re* 
peated, with the same revolting disregard to its importance. No 
more questions asked, or answers given on the solemn subjects 
connected with their reading; no more serious and interesting 
conversation, on the sacred truths of the gospel ; no more of the 
sweet intercourse that made religion pleasant, or the beautifal 
hjrmns that threw a hallowed charm over those onee happy 
meetings. Miss Bradford was an avowed enemy to everything 
serious I she reprobated it as ii3rpocrisy, and ridiculed it under 
the haclmeyed name of Methodism. 

The link that bound the English together seemed now, in a 
great measure, broken ; they were no longer like an affectionate 
sisterhood, endeared to each other by a community of feelings, 
interests, and pursuits. A few, indeed, still remained faithful to 
their principles, and amonp^ this number were (besides the cons 
ins) Hdien Douglas, Louisa Selwyn, and Eliza Kaimes ; nay, 
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their aflfeetioa for each other, and attachment U thdr former 
privileges, increased in proportion to the coldness, indifference, 
and estrangement, of others. But sad indeed was the change, 
which a few weeks of Miss Bradford's rule produced on the once 
quiet, orderly, and serious circle. It brought into full exercise 
every evil propensity of the carnal mind, which had before been, 
in a great degree* awed into subjection by the authority tacitly 
accorded to Emily } and many a thoughtless girl, who had hith- 
erto, partly from shame, and partly from the silent influence of 
good example, preserved a tolerably correct demeanor, now felt 
authorized to shake off these disagreeable restraints, and to follow 
a path more congenial to her natural inclinations. Their mit- 
benavior, during the Sunday afternoon prayers, was at length 
carried so £eir, as to annoy even Miss Bradford, and rouse her to 
utter reprimands which were onl^ laughed at, and threats of com- 
plaining to Madame d'Elfort, which, as she never executed them, 
were equaUy disregarded. 

This contempt of her authority excited her utmost indignation, 
and she loudly declared, that the young ladies were the worst 
behaved and most troublesome pupils she had ever known, com- 
plaining, at the same time, that they made her life miserable. On 
this occasion, Emily attempted to convince her, that the evil 
arose chiefly from the defects of her system. She assured her 
that if they read but one chapter, and did it in a more deliberate 
and serious manner, it , would be far more likely to produce a 
beneficial effect on their minds ; that their attention might be 
fixed and their feelings interested, by simple questions, or familiar 
explanations, introduced in the way of conversation. She alluded 
to the favorable results of this practice, as existing before Miss 
Bradford's arrival ; and though she was careful not to say any- 
thing which could imply a censure of the teacher's conduct, she 
endeavored to excite an interest in the welfare of tbe children, 
which, she hoped, might, with the divine blessing, be productive 
of a giadual improvement in Miss Bradford's views and feelings. 
But she soon found that, in venturing thus to advise, she had 
reckoned too confidently on that lady's good sense and candor. 
Miss Bradford at first ridiculed her suggestions ; and, when Emi- 
ly's anxiety led her to press the subject still more closely on her 
attention, she was offended at what she called her interference, 
and declared she would not be dictated to. Emily, therefore, was 
compelled to abandon all hope of improvement in the system, and 
bitterly did she weep over the sad change which had thus taken 
place. 

Nor was she the only one who lamented the present state of 
things. All the more reflecting girls were shocked at this want 
of common decorum, in the pei^ormance of every religious duty, 
and acknowledged, that their feelings revolted against the heart- 
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leM indill^renee of Mas Bradford. To such a height, indeed, wai 
this apathy carried, that the Sunday, which had formerly beea 
the most delightful day of the week, the green oasis in the wilder- 
ness, to which many an eye was turned with longing expectation, 
was now hecome a day of the most painful interest to some, and 
of no interest at all to others. Emily's feelings pf sorrow were so 
acute, that she was glad to fly from a scene she could not hear, 
hy accepting the kind invitation of some English friends in town, 
and spending the Sunday at their house. Caroline and Lydia 
accompanied her, and happy indeed did they esteem themselves, 
in heingthus favored with an opportunity of enjoying a quiet and 
Sahhath-like afternoon. 

Major and Mrs. Fortcscue were amiable, excellent, and serioai 
people, and their extreme kindness to the cousins excited their 
iii^eliest gratitude. Their house had ever been a pleasant resort 
to them, but now it was an ark of refuge, from the overwhelming 
feelings of regret for past enjoyments, and disgust at the want of 
everySiing like devotion, in the hallowed services they had so 
long looked forward to with reverence and delight. 

They had thus absented themselves for two or three Sundays, 
when several young ladies of their former circle complained loudly 
of their desertion. 

" Indeed, indeed. Miss Mortimer," said Helen Douglas, " it is 
scarcely kind of you to leave us thus. We wander about the 
house, like discontented ghosts, not knowing what to do witii our- 
selves. We have no friend to direct us now, to comfort us in our 
troubles, or to warn us against the snares and dangers that sur- 
round us. I know it must be painful for you to remain ; but your 
presence and counsel might counteract some of the evils to which 
we are exposed, and help us to guard against the treachery of oar 
own hearts. 

" Dear Helen, perhaps you are right, but it is very distressing 
to witness the desecration of the Sunday afternoon." 

•* It is indeed," said Louisa, with a deep sigh ; " and jret I assure 
you, you have not seen the worst of it." 

" Oh ! no," observed Rosa Maxwell, an amiable and well-dii- 
posed young lady, who was a recently arrived parlor boarder, 
"you can scarcely form an idea of what the scene was yesterday. 
It was quite enough to shock and disgust any reflecting mind. 
Mss Bradford was, if possible, more reckless than ever, and the 
children were dreadful troublesome. Agnes Beverley and Char- 
lotte Barton burst into repeated fits of laughter, during the reading; 
and Fanny Gordon, Anna Lushington, and several others, who, 
from their age, ought to have behaved better, were not a whit 
more attentive. Amelia Cooper and Mary Hyde had a long les* 
' spn of geography to copy for this morning, and they persuaded 
Miss Bradford to let them write it, instead of joining in the 
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prayers. We lead the whole of the two epistles to the Thessalok 
nians, in about twenty minutes : Miss Bradford then asked, if we 
would repeat the Catechism ; the majority consented, but Mana 
Lushington, and several others, when it came to their turns, re« 
fused, without alleging any other reason than that it was not their 
pleasure to repeat it. Such behavior I never saw, and Miss Brad- 
lord, instead of being provoked, merely shrugged her shoulderi. 
and said, * Bo as you like I* I could not help sa3ring to her, that 1 
thought she ought to tell Madame d'Elfort how ill they behaved ; 
and what do you suppose was her answer '? ^ I will tell her, Mist 
Maxwell, if they behave ill again ; but as to their religious in- 
struction, it is no affair of mine. I am not paid for teaching them 
religion, nor did I engage to do it If they attend to their religious 
duties, so much the better : but if they vidll not, they may do as 
they please.' " 

" On! Miss Mortimer T* exclaimed Eliza Kaimes, ** when wiH 
those happy Sundays return, that we used to spend with you ? 
Miss Bradford calls you a hypocrite and a meddler, but she does 
not care for our souls, as you do. But, pray, do not leave ul 
again so forlorn and disconsolate ; for it is some comfort to have 
you near to speak to." 

Emily could only weep, and press the dear pirl in her arms; 
she thought of these helpless sheep in the wilderness, and ear- 
nestly prayed the Great Shepherd to have compassion on them. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE COUNTRY PABTT. 

Can upon me in the day of trouble ; I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorl^r 
me.~PsALM 1. 15. 

Madams p'Elfort had long promised her young ladles the 

Sleasure of a pic-nic party, and was only waiting for a fine holi- 
Biy, to fulfil her promise. The following Thursday was now fix- 
ed upon for that purpose, and man;^ were the wishes for favorable 
weather on that important occasion. The young people, with 
that eagerness of anticipation peculiar to their age, could scarcely 
talk, or even think, of anything else for more than a week before- 
hand, and the eve of the long-wished-for day was employed in 
14* 
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nnineroQi little prepantions, and numberlets eonjectuxts on ih» 
probable state of tbe atmosphere on the morrow. The opinions were 
▼arious ; but two or three of the Fronch girls jiositively affirmed that 
the weather would be delightful, and, on being asked to give their 
reasons for this assertion, replied, that they haS, for the last three 
da3rs, repeated three j3ve Marias and three Pater NotterSy in order to 
obtain that fiivor from the Virgin. A general smile was visible oa 
the countenances of the English, as they listened to this declaration; 
but Lydia observed to Emily, that she thought this instance of mis- 
taken devotion ought to remind them of Sie apostle^s iniunctioa 
— ^^ In everything^ by prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving 
letyour requests be made known unto God ! " 

£mily assented, and the conversation then turned on the death 
of a priest, which had taken place in the morning. He was to be 
buried the next day and was then lying in state, dressed in his 
splendid sacerdotal costume, with a crucifix in one hand, and a 
mass book in the other, as if he were just going to celebrate that 
pompous rite of the Romish church. Medemoiselle St Andie 
nad promised to take a few of the young ladies to witness the 
sight, and Rose de Liancourt now invited Emily to join them. 
This, however, she declined : for, to her apprehension, there was 
something horrible and revolting, in the idea of thus decking out 
a corpse in the habiliments and attributes of the living. Caro- 
line, however, went, and so did a few others of the English, who, 
on their return, related that the dead body was placed in a sitting 
posture, and that Caroline had been so shocked at the sigh^ 
that she had nearly fainted. Emily immediately went up to her; 
but she was in close conversation with Sophia DorviUe, and with 
a sinking heart, the friend of her childhood retreated from the 
room. 

The next morning arose with unclouded splendor, and the tri 
umphant looks of the French devotees seemed to appeal to the 
success of their pa/er< and aves,as an undeniable proof of the truth 
of their religion. All was bustle and joyful preparation in the house 
The scene of their expected enjovment was the estate of a noble« 
nian, about four leagues from the town, and remarkable for its 
mcturesque views, and beautiful woods and pleasure-grounds. 
Their mode of ronvevance consisted of five light vans, called chan* 
a-banc, furnished with stuffed seats for the convenience of travel 
lers, and driven by four men and one woman, of no very prepos- 
sessing appearance. 

The whole partv set out about nine o'clock, as thev had to walk 
to the outskirts of the town, where they were to take possession 
of their clumsy vehicles. They were met on the road by the 
funeralprocessionof the deceased priest, which was proceeding to 
the catnedral. The corpse was carried in an open coffin, with 
the &ce and hands uncovered. Madame d'Elfort immediately 
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tdoff^ anu «11 the Roman Catholies joined kerin makinf the 
sign of the cross, and repeating, in a bw voice, a prayer for thA 
dead. The most profound silence prevailed among them, for some 
time after thej had lost sight of the cortige ; and before it was in- 
terrupted, their attention was again attracted by another memento 
of mortality. At the door of a small house was placed a child'i 
coffin, and near it stood a basin of holy water. Every Roman 
Catholic, on passing it, dipped her finger in the water, and, after 
crossing herself; spnnkled a few drops on the coffin, muttering a 
prayer at the same time. A woman, who sat by the coffin, ob- 
serving that Emily passed without complying with this necessary 
ceremony, darted at her a look o£ furious indignation, and exclaim- 
ed, " You are not a well-wisher to the soul of the innocent" The 
whole^ party passed on, and soon arrived at the place where the 
chars'iHMtnc were waiting for them. 

Their journey was apleasant one, and they were much delight- 
ed with the beautiful seat of the Marquis of^ C . They wan- 
dered all the mominc; through its picturesque grounds, chased 
each other through the lovely solitudes of the wood, in all the 
wild and buoyant enjo3rment of youthful liberty, or danced in 
merry groups on the green, sloping lawns. After taking; their 
dinner, seated on the ^ss, beneath the shade of some beautiful old 
trees, Emily, Lydia, Helen, and Louisa, fatisued with the morn- 
ing's exercise, c^uietly wandered along the side of the lake, and re- 
solved to examine the immediate precincts of the chateau^ and the 
little rural village that surrounded it One of the iirst things that 
struck them was a small chapel, belonging to the castle, at the 
end o£ an avenue of noble trees. Two statues, the one represent- 
ing a friar, the other a nun, stood at each side of the entrance. 
Through a small window near the door, they obtained a view of 
the interior, which was richly ornamented, and the altar covered 
with a profusion of silver candlesticks, goblets, and vases. There 
were also some beautiful looking paintings; but of these they 
could not judge, as a nearer view was denied them, the chapel 
having been shut up, and never used since the death of theMSu^ 
chioness, — an event which was said to have deeply affected her 
noble husband. 

Our young friends now entered the village, and resolved to ex- 
aaiine its small, antique-looking church. In passing through the 
church-yard, they were much shocked by the sight of two spaces, 
inclosed on each side of the back door, and filled with human 
bones, whitening in the air. They turned, with an involuntary 
shudder, from uiese miniature oharnel-houses, and entered the 
church, which, like all Roman Catholic places of worship, was 
always open during^ the day. Its interior was of a very simple 
and unpretending character, with but few attempts at ornament, 
and those of the rudest kind. The friends sat down in front of Ita 
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•ncient ahar, and Lydia pn^iosed that they ahbvld read a!<nid i 
ehapter fioxn the Bible. 

"These old walls," she said, "have never echoed to the soaw 
of the gospel ; let its sacred voice now be heard within them. 
There is, to me, something delightful in Ihe idea. Do, Emily, 
lend me your pocket-bible." 

The whole party smiled at this fanciful suggestion ; but it was 
not opposed ; and Lydia read aloud the fourth chapter of the first 
•pistle to Timothy, in which the hand of inspiration has briefl) 
sketched some of the distinguishing features of the Romish apos* 
tacy. She then turned to the eighth of the Romans, and read ak 
that bemtiful exposition of sacred truth and Christian privileges 
Her auditors were rapt in silent awe, for there was a feeling o 
melancholy, yet elevating solemnity, connected with the sound o 
the gospel in that spot It struck on their hearts like the voice o 
an accusing witness, and painful was the conviction, that ever] 
word ntter^ was a sentence of fearful condemnation against th( 
fiilse and soul-deluding religion whose idolatrous rites were dail] 
performed in that place. 

Lydia finished her reading, and exclaimed, as she rose from he 
nide seat, 

" Well, Emily, the gospel has now been heard within this an 
dent pile, and heard, I suppose for the first time, in its pure an< 
unmixed simplicity. What would the village-priest sav, could h< 
know what we have been doing^ 1 I presume he would think th 
inquisition itself scarcely sufficient punishment for our temerit) 
But the time may come, when the gospel shall again resound, evei 
amidst these time-honored walls." 

" And the time will certainly come" replied Emily, " when tha 
blessed gospel shall triumph over all the delusions of Popery, an 
every other error ; for * the earth shall be full of the knowledg 
of the Lord as the waters cover the sea.* " 

They now left the church, and rejoined their party, some c 
whom were amusing themselves on tne lawn, while others wei 
exploring the devious windings of a beautiiful little labyrintl 
After a collation under the trees, Bladame d'Elfort assembled a! 
her company together, and led them away from the grounds, t 
examine an anbient fortification in the neighborhood. The cAon 
whbanc were to take them up at this spot ; but what was the coe 
stemation of the ^vemess, and the terror of the pupils, when i 
became but too evident to every one that the drivers were, withoD 
one single exception, in a state of most alarming inebriety ! Em 
ly had been requested, in the morning, to take charge of tfa 
ypung ladies in her vehicle ; but she now trembled at the lespox 
nbili^of ^e task, with a drunken woman for their charioteer. 

To add to her agitation, almost all the English giris crowde 
joimd ber, tumultuously decVann^ tVaX ^«7 ^t^^Aa^ \!dj^ ^i^xv^ 
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of ike jminie3r with such eonductors, and that th^ would go in 
Ho vehicle but Miss Mortimer's. Emily felt that there was, in &ct, 
eonsiderable hazard in the irajety for they had to pass a narrow 
bridge over a river, with no railings or parapet on either side ; ii 
was already becoming dusk, and the night must close in, long be- 
fore they could tieach the town ; and, to add to the danger, their 
way lay across a part of the sea-shore, which was perfectly safe 
at low water, but rendered peculiarly perilous by ttie rapid and 
violent return of the tide. The passage might, indeed, be avoided, 
by taking a circuitous route ; but their drivers were not in a state, 
either to judge of the practicability of passing the water, or listen to 
the suggestions of prudence, by taking the longest road. The Pro- 
testant girls, in their terror, clung to Emily, with that instinctive 
trust, wmch even the most careless and unthinkinff always feel, in 
one whom they think more pious than themselves. They all 
considered Emily as a Christian, — a child of God ; and, though 
some of them might often ridicule her, as being " righteous over^ 
much," they considered themselves much safer with her, than with 
any one else. Thus it is that the world often pays an involuntary 
homa^pe to Christian principle, and that the " still small voice " of 
conscience bears an undemable testimony to the blessedness aad 
security of the Christian. 

It was impossible, however, for Emily to take all the i4>plicanti 
into her charette; and Madame d'Elfort, anxious to depart, hurried 
them into different vehicles, with an authority that was not to be 
resisted. BV this arrangement, two French girls were left td 
Enuly, besides five En^ish, among whom were Lydia, Heleii| 
and Eliza Kaimes. Their journey was anything but agreeable, 
owing to the insane freaks of their female (mver. Twenty 
times did they see themselves ou the point of being overtumea, 
and the screams of the terrified girls completely bewildered Emily. 
She had the greatest trouble to prevent their springing out, which, 
linder existing circumstances, would have been highly perilous. 
They had been galloping at such a rate^ that they were now near- 
ly a mile from me rest of the party ; and Emily, feeling thus un- 
countenanced and unprotected, in a situation which threatened 
eyery moment to be productive of some serious accident, became 
so nervous and agitated, that it was only by a strong effort, accom- 
panied by fervent mental prayer for divine support and directiotti 
that she was enabled to recover some degree of self-possession. 
In vain did she speak to the unhappy woman, and entreat her to 
moderate her speed, that the others might rejoin them : the mad- 
ness of intoxication, and the desire to show the superiority of her 
horse and her driving, rendered her insensible to all remonstrances. 

It is needless to say, that Emily was greatly alarmed, and even 
more so on account of her companions than herself The tenor 
of some of these poor girls amounted to agony, and, with the ua.« 
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ton! impQlte *of an awakened conscience, they had reeonne to 
calling upon Qod, Emil}^, in the midst of her agitation, could 
not hut lemark the voluhility with which the two French giris 
Were repeating their Latin orisons. She heard Louisa Bemlle 
ask her companion, ** now mAny paters and aves she had said ? " 
"Fourteen^" answered Amelie de Brisac. "And I sixteen," re- , 
joined Louise ; upon which theyhoth resumed, with increased ra- J 
pidity those "vain repetitions " which the God they sought to pro- ^ 

Sitiate has so expressly forhidden. Emily thought of the inspired 
eclaration of Isaiah, — ^" Lord, in trouhle have they visited thee ; 
they poured out a prayer when thy chastening was upon them." J 
One or two of the English girls were also earnestly, though more ^ 
quietly, engaged in repeating the Lord's Prayer and the Apostles* 
'Creed, and seemed as unconscious that the latter was not a peti- I 
tion, as the others were that the words they uttered in an un- | 
known toneue could not constitute prayer. She glanced at j 
Helen and Lydia who sat on each side of her. They were pale, 
out calm, and their upraised eyes spoke of fervent, though silent j 
■umilication. 1 

They now approached that part of the road which crossed the J 
narrow bridge, and Emily could not repress a shudder. Those 1 
who sat behind could not see the dangerous pass, owing to the • 
ehan-a-banc being covered, and the night having already closed 
in ; and an expressive glance from Emily told her two friends that it j 
was necesaaiy to keep this knowledge nom the others, who would J 
certainly,, in the frenzy of their terror, have jumped out, in spite 
of all remonstrance ; an action which wouldj ahnost inevitaoly, J 
have been attended with dreadful consequences, as they could 
only get out in front, and the furious speed at which they were j 
driven rendered such an attempt perilous to the last degree. Emi- ^ 
ly laid her hand on the arm of the wretched woman, and, in alow 
voice, implored her to moderate her horse's pace, at least till they 
had passed the bridee. A wild laugh, however, was her only an- 
swer, and she lashed the poor animal, with frantic violence, to in- 
crease its speed. A look of unutterable meaning was exchanged 
between the three friends ; not a word was spoken, but their arms 
were linked in each other, with almost the enerey of a death- 
clasp ; and not a breath wbs drawn, till they had been whirled, 
with frightful rapidity, but still without any accident, across the 
dreaded bridge. 

A mutual embrace, mingled with tears of gratitude and rapture, 
was the first expression of their feelings, at this providential es- 
cape ; but Emily's anxiety and agitation had been so intense, that 
she was now completely exhausted, and laying her head on Lydia'i 
shoulder, to still its agonized throbbings, she closed her eyes in a i 
kindof half swoon. | 

Jtt the meantime, the over-fittigued horse had stopped, in spite ^ 
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of his infuriated driver, and no blows could induce him to proceed. 
This favorable circumstance enabled the other vehicles to come 
op with them, and Madame d*Elfort*s uneasiness was relieved, 
by the assurance that they had sustained no inju^. Tneir 
troubles, however, were nbt yet ended, for three of the drivers 
now began to quarrel and fight among themselves, and the frantic 
woman, whom intoxication had rendered more ungovernable 
than the men, after disfiguring with her nails the face of one an- 
tagonist, in utter disreganl of all attempts to stop the fray, com- 
pleted her triumph, as she thought, by appl3ring the whip to the 
oack of her exhausted horse, and compelling it to resume its former 
gallop with the same insensate fury. The terror of the poor 

fir*s was almost as great as before ; but the eye of a merciful Pro vi- 
ence watched over their safety ; and though the wretched wo- 
man, in defiance of their renewed entreaties, refused to take the 
safe, circuitous road, which led to the gates of S — — ,and dash- 
ed, with reckless temerity, and in the dark, across the dangerous 
beach, their alarm was dissipated by observing that the tide, toough 
lather higher than they could have wished, was not sufficiency 
so to imiMsde their passage. The other drivers followed the ex. 
ample, and the party at length found themselves safely deposited 
at Madame d*Elfort's gate, after a day in which enjoyment had 
been dearly paid for, by the most intense anxiety, and terror. Ma- 
dame d'Elfort was ill the next day, from the uneasiness she had 
endur^ ; and it was some time before Emily could recover from 
the nervous excitement, produced by her over-wrought feelingiB. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

SUNDAY TRULS. 

If ye suffer for righteousness' sake, happy are ye ; and be not afraid of theii 
terror, neither be troubled.— 1 Fbtkb ill. 14. 

Several of the Roman Catholic boarders were preparing to at- 
tend the celebration of the Eucharist, and Rose, who was among 
the number, seemed now more reserved, and, at the same time, 
more dejected, than Emily had ever yet seen her. Her sympathy 
for this amiable girl was of the tenderest kind, and Rose's affection 
§pr her was in nowise diminished \ but a seal^a \^tkfiai waK.^*^ ^^^ 
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the lips of both, and fheir conveisations insensibly became less 
and less frequent. 

Emily was walking in the garden, engaged in lonely musing, 
wh^ she found herself unexpectedly close to her friend, who was 
sitting alone at work in one of the arbors. It was impossible not 
to say something, and she approached^ and greeted her with an af- 
fectionate smile. Rose repliea to it by a silent embrace, but her eyes 
were full of tears. Emily did not venture to inquire their cause, 
but, fixing her eyes on her friend's work, — a pretty, simple, French 
c^, which she was tastefully ornamenting with white ribbons, 
she asked, without well knowing what she said, for what puT- 
pose it was intended ? 

" To wear at the holy communion," replied Rose. " I presume 
you are aware that we take off our bonnets.'^ 

" No," replied Emily, " I did not know it ; but tell me, dear Rose, 
do you receive the sacrament as many together as can kneel 
around the altar, as we Protestants do, and as the children did at 
the premiere commumon; or is any other arrangement adopted, in 
ordinary cases 1 " 

" I cannot tell you, Miss Mortimer." 

" Cannot ! — ^will you allow me to ask why 1 " 

" You know we must not converse on tne subject of religion,* 
observed Rose, evidently doing violence to her feelings. 

" But my question, dear Rose, relates only to a matter of out* 
ward form ; it was simply dictated by curiosity, and certainly in* 
volves no doctrine of your church." 

" Perhaps not, Emily, but I must not talk with you on any sub- 
ect which is connected with religion, 'even in the remotest degree. 
[ am forbidden to do so." 

" You astonish me. Rose ! from whom can so mireasonable a 
prohibition come ? " ^ 

** Ask me no questions, I entreat you, my dear, dear friend ; for 
I cannot answer them, and you do not know how painful it is to 
me to refuse you." 

As Rose uttered these words, she took up her work, and, with 
a countenance expressive of the most touching sorrow, walked 
slowly away, and re-entered the house. Emily, of course, did not 
attempt to follow her, but she heaved a bitter sigh of regret and 
disappointment, and mentally breathed a prayer for her afflicted 
friend. It was evident that Rose's conscientious discharge of 
whatever she had been taught to consider a duty, had led her to 
acquaint her confessor with every particular of their friendly in- 
tercourse, and every conversation which had occurred between 
them ; and the priest, with the jealous circumspection enjoined by 
his principles, had thought it necessary to guard his youne charge 
against danger, by exerting his authority, and restricting tneir in- 
tinuicy wiVam the narrowest possible bounds. 
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Tke next day was the Sabbath, and, to gntify her finends, Emi- 
ly remained at school d^aing the afternoon ; but her spirits wars 
oeepl^r affected by the total want of even common decorum, in the 
behavior of both Miss Bradford and too many of her puf)^, dur- 
ing the time allotted for their devotions. Her heart sickened, 
when she saw, in one corner of the room, a group en|;aged in 
study, while others were struggling to keep their attention fixed 
on the prayers, which every now and then interrupted by the 
scarcely-suppressed laughter of one, or the whispering observar 
tions of another. It was still worse, during the repetition of the 
catechism, and Miss Bradford at length dismissed the party before 
the expiration of the hour, with the usual threat of informmg Ma- 
dame d'Elfort, which was as little regarded as before. 

The young ladies descended to the garden, but a few of them 
gatherea round Emily, and again expressed their regret, at the 
painful change in their once-delightful Sunday afternoon service. 

^ I never witnessed an3rthine so scandalous,'' observed Mist 
Maxwell, with indignation. ^ I certainly have seen the French 
^rls look around them, while running over their uotaeaning repe- 
titions, and even listen to, and sometimes join in, the conversa- 
tion that was going on in the room ; but I should never have ex- 
pected to see Protestants, who have been taught that prayer is 
something more than counting beads, and repeating words, Mhave 
in so a disgraceful manner.** 

*^ How imnkful I am.*' exclaimed Lydia, " thid: my stay in this 
I^ace will now be very snort, and that papa will soon come to fetch 
us away." 

These words were scarcely uttered, when Lydia felt the pres ' 
sme of a hand on her arm, and, turning round, she beheld the soft 
hazel eyes of Helen fixed on her countenance, with a look of tender 
reproach. 

^ How can you rejoice at your approaching departure, dearest 
Lydia, when you know that we shall then lose all the Christiaii 
society we are now fiivored with, and shall then have no one to 
advise or direct us in the rieht path ? When you and Miss Mor- 
timer are gone, Louisa will be the only serious Mend I shall hav« 
here ; but she is ffoing away in two months, and then your poor 
Helen will indeed be left desolate 1 " 

" My beloved Helen 1 *' exclaimed Lydia, straining the sweet 
girl to her heart, and affectionately kissing her tesurful cheek, " for- 
give me, I beseech jouy if my joy appears selfish : but even yarn 
cannot imasine how impatiently, now passionately I long to leave 
this detestable place, t have a presentiment,— perhaps a foolish 
one, — ^that some misfortune will result from our resraence here : 
but oh 1 how fervently do I wish that both you and Louisa couM 
depart with us!" 

^ My dear Helen," said Emily, approaching, and taking her hand« 
15 
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t inpit tlntjM kcv» in Jasw * m Inod ^it iticlDBfdi ckMf 
bradia.' * He will never Innre jaa nor fomke you;' and 
Jim n^eonfidenttynlj npoB ffisproleetion, His tenderneo, «nd 
ffiilov^'* 

Hekn dmw iMnelf on Ernies nedk, and wept silently and 
hbXutf. Her heart was ovenriiebned with sonow, and she could 
not ttMnnaliat the conifint<rf' the promise. But it was now ne* 
csssaij to separate, and, wiping the teais fiom her eyes, she te* 
Inetsndy joined the noUy groups in the guden. 

The annoal distribution cipnmB was approachinff, and she had 
keen selected, with sereral others, to sing^ a giand dioros on that 
inportant occasion. Madame d'EIfoit hid never jet heard it, and 
wbe now called them up, and requested them to smg it before her. 
They obeyed, and langed themselves in a semicircle round their 
yofreraess. Her quick eye however, soon perceived the absence 
oi one, and she in<|uired where BGss Doug^ was ? Helen had 
kept her seat, at a httle distance, bat her changing color betrayed 
Ae agitation of her feelings. She was immediately pointed out to 
Madame d'Elfint, and ndemoiseUe St Andr6 i^yproached, and 
Miteiated that lady's commands. Helen, timid, confused, and 
oning Ibr breath, had scarce power to answer; but the strong 
menng of duty, and the consciousness that she was acting ri|^^ 
i^heU her. She rose, and walked op to Madame d'Elfort, whOi 
with a stem and displeased countenance, commanded her to take 
her plaee amona the sincers. Poor Helen's couiage nearly for- 
sook her, under mat angiy kxA ; but she remembered the Savioni's 
awful denunciation against those who should be ashamed of Ifim, 
and, at length, with a ^lent eflfoit, addressed her governess, 

"• Have 3&e goodness, I beseech you, Msdame, to excuse me, for 
I cannot conscientiously sing anything but sacred music on the 
Sunday." 

The crimson glow oi anger and offended dignity instantly flush- 
ed the fece of MiSUmie d'Euort ; her brow contracted into a terrible 
frown, and, with a majestic wave of her hand, she motioned Helen 
to retire. The trembling girl obeyed, and sank, almost fointing, 
against a tree* The chorus was sung by the other young ladies, 
and commended by their governess ; but some of the English girls 
felt that Helen had acted ri^ht, though they trembled for her, and 
would not have dared to imitate her tementy. 

Mesdemoiselles Momay and St AnM remained in close con^ 
vmnation with Madame d'Elfort, who seemed much incensed at 
Helen's resistance ; and the latter was evidently desirous of irri- 
tating her a^ponst Emily, whom she represented as &e sole cause 
of her opposition to her wishes. In this she partially succeeded : 
fev Madame d'Elfort again sent lof the offender, and thus addressed 
her,— 

** I shall not say, MademolMtli Douglas, h«fw much I have bees 
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inrpiiaecl at fmt disofasditnee this day. Toil, fiave nason to ez- 
|>ect the punishment ^ur conduct deserves ; but you have assign* 
ed a scruple of conscience as your motive, and I respect the plea. 
I ain fully convinced, however, that even your religion does not 
require such singularity of conduct, — else, why should not aJl 
your fellow-Protestants oe Equally scrupulous 1 I know by whose 
mfluence it is, that these &lae principles have obtained an ascend- 
eiicy over the minds of several of my pupils j but I shall take care 
that such Counsels be no longer given, nor such interference again 
take place. And you xiiay lidw withdraw.** 

Pale, cold, and trembling, Helen tottered from the spot, and has- 
tened, as well as she was able, to warn Emily of the displeasure 
which she had thus involuntarily drawn upon her. But this in- 
telligence had already been communicated to her by one or two 
of the young ladies, who had contrived to slip away, as soon as 
Madame d'Elfort's tremendous lecture was uttered. Emily was 
certainly not unmoved by the storm which seemed ready to burst 
on her head ; but though ner governess's displeasure was a matter 
of no trifling importance, in a place where everyone stood in awe 
of h^r lightest word, she yet felt that the God she served would 
assuredly sustain her in the trial ; and her mind recurred with 
confidence to that triumphant question of the apostle, '^ If Grod be 
for us, who can be against us ? " See was, therefore, enabled to 
comfort Helen, whose distress and agitation had found relief in 
a flood of teaifs, and to remind her of the inspired declaration, " If 
ye be reproached for the name of Christ, happy are ye." 

But poor Helen's feelings had been too highly excited to he 
easily calmed, and a violent nervous headache compelled her to 
go to bed immediately. £mily'S emotion was extreme, in the 
prospect of the dreaded conference with Madame d'Elfort, and she 
nmcied every step tluit approached the room was hers. She had 
recourse to pTa3rer, for divine support in this tiying exigency ; but, 
though she felt re-assured, and strengthened with a renewed sense 
of confidence in her heavenly Father, she found it impossible to re- 
press entirely the involuntary tremors of nervous agitation. 

These terrors, however, weie altogether superfluous, for, when 
Madame d'Elfdrt's anger was cool^ by teflection, she felt the 
injustice, as well as impolicy, of interfering with the religious 
principles df aiiy of her pupils ; and her respect for consistency 
increased the godd opinion she had always entertained of Emily 
and Helen. She, therefore^ met them on the morrow with even 
more than her wonted kindness of* manner ; and the storm which 
threatened ^eir tranquillity was succeeded by sunshine. 

But A cloud of deeper gloom was now about to burst over tho 
heads of Emily and her cousins. A packet came from Mr. Morti* 
mer,addressea to Madame d'Elfort, and enclosing letters for Caro* 
Una, LydiA, aild Bniily. These ^[Mstiiet contained the rneUm* 
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choly intelligence of the death of Mn. Howttd, in a manner m 
Buddfen as it was distressing. The painful truth was communi- 
cated by JM^ame d*£lfort, with the utmost sympathy and tender^ 
ness. But what precaution can blunt the anguish occasioned by 
the loss of a mother, — a kind, affectionate, invaluable mother! 
Lydia's grief was deep, intense, and lasting ; but Caroline's agony 
completely overwhelmed her. It brought on a fit of illness, Scorn 
which she did not recover for some weeks. Emily suffered too, 
for she hzA loved her aunt fondly and sincerely; but she was ena- 
bled to subdue her grief, and exerted herself with earnestness to 
comfort her afflicted cousins. They listened, with tearful atten- 
tion, to the sweet voice Of eospel consolation ', but; while Lydia 
received it with humility and tlurnkfiilness, Caroline's heart seem- 
ed closed against its soothing and hope-inspiring accents. She 
evidently desired the society of Sophia Dorville, more than that 
of her sister or cousin : yet the gloomy despondency of her mind 
was in nowise relieved by their frequent conversations. At length, 
however, she resumed her scholastic duties, and seemed to look 
forward with pleasure to the arrival of her &ther, who had an- 
nounced it as nis intention to spend some time in France for the 
restoration of his health, which had been much impaired by his 
grief for the loss of a beloved vidfe, and to bring with him her two 
younger sisters, whom he intended to place at school. 

"MajoT and "Mis. Fortescue, with their usual kindness, frequently 
Invited the cousins to their house, and used every exertion to cheer 
them. They were allowed to spend two or three days with these 
estimable fhends ; and Mrs< Fortescue, thinking it would amuse 
Caroline, took them with her to pay a visit to a convent in the 

neighbornood of *S- . It was situated in the centre of a large 

inclosed space, and approached by a large avenue of trees.. . They 
entered a wide Gr{>thic porch, and pulled the string of a bell which 
hun^; at the side of an inner door. There was a small square 
grating in that door, and a shutter which closed it on the inside 
being slipped back, the head and veil of a nun appeared, and they 
were asked their business. Mrs. Fortescue inquired for la men 
Sainte Euphrtisie, and the portress then requested them to enter 
the parlor on the right hand. The doorj howeverj was shut, and 
the young people lck>ked round for some one to open it They 
were not long kept in suspense ; a spring was touched from inside, 
and the door flew open to admit them. They entered, and seated 
themselves close to a double iron grating, which divided the small 
apartment into two equal parts. They had not waited long, when 
the nun they asked for made her appearance on the other side. 
She was a middle-aged woman, of prepossessing appearance, and 
the eyes of the cousins were instantly riveted upon her, with as 
intenae a gaze as politeness would allow. Her dress consisted of 
^^xylong and full black wooUen ToW,f:QQfiA.ed at the wiist by ft 
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leathern girdle, a white apron, a broad jpollar falling over the 
bosom, and a close cap, from which a long black veil descended 
even to the feet. It was thrown back from her face, which, how- 
ever, was almost concealed by a broad linen baiuUaUj whicn cov- 
ered the forehead, and was th^n brought round the chin, in a man- 
ner that gave her almost the appearance of a coipse. From her 
girdle depended a long black rosaiy, to which was attached a 
cross. 

Her address was graceful, and her manners and conversation 
peculiarly polished. She spoke to Mrs. Fortescue, as to an old 
niend, and to the young people with winning suavity. She in- 
(quired how they would like a convent life, and, on their express- 
ing a great dishke to it, assured them that they were under the 
influence of prejudice, for that it was, in realitv, a life of serene 
uninterrupted happiness. She spoke eloquently on that subject, 
and her apparent cheerfulness certainly seemed to corroborate 
her statement 

Mrs. Fortescue rea nested to see some specimens of fancy-work, 
as she intended to make a few purchases j and the sister immediate- 
ly gave directions to that eflfect A great number and variety of 
lisautiful and ingenious articles^ the work of the sisterhood, were 
eidiibited, and the visitors purchased several. Sister Sainte £u- 
phrasie then offered to show them an altar-cloth, which some of 
the nuns were embroidering for their chapel. This offer being 
accepted, the inner door of the convent was opened, and two 
youns; nuns appeared at it, holding between them a frame on 
which was displayed a superb piece of embroideiy. elegantly 
¥nx)ught in gold and silver thread, intermixed with silk of differ- 
ent colors. The visitors admired it, and' then took their leave : 
but tiie cousins tast back many a look of mingled curiosity and 
interest, at the frowning walls of the convent, which enclosed 
so large a number of deluded human beings, formed for the duties 
and the enjoyments of social life, yet condemned, by the fatal in 
fluence of an unscriptural system or " will-worship," to waste their 
youth, their energies, and their whole existence, in the gloomy 
and useless solitude of a cloister. There was something exceed- 
ingly painful in these reflections ; and this feeling was not dimin- 
ished by the information which Caroline now communicated, — 
that her friend, Sophia Dorville, was resolved to become a nun 
as soon as her education was finished. 

" Would to God," whispered Lydia to her cousin, "that Sophia 
hJGid not so much influence over tne mind of Caroline 1 I cannot 
help dreading the consequences of their intimacy." 

Emily only replied by an expressive pressure of the hand ; but 
Lydia felt that she was understood, and her sentiments sympa- 
thized ia 

16* 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

TRUE F&ISND6HIP. 

Vo him that ordiieUi hto coayenwtioii aright will I show the aalration «f 
Qod.— PsjLLM 1. 23. 

Emilt was quietly seated in her room, her attention deeply ab- 
sorbed by an Itahan boolc, which her master had recommended 
for her perusal, when a light but hurried tap at her door, made her 
start, and she was surprised by the entrance of Rose. Her fiice was 
pale, and her eyes red with weeping. She sat down by her friend, 
and for some time neither of them spoke. Atlength Rose gasped out, 

" My dear, dear Emily, I am come to bid you £ureweli! My 
father has sent for me, and he vows I shall not return to school. I 
sh^ be fetched in an hour, and I wish to spend this last hour 
with you. Perhaps we may never meet again !" 

She threw her arms round Emily's neclc, and wept in silent, 
but deep and heartfelt anguish. Emily could not repress her own 
emotion, and her tears mingled plentifully with those of her 
fiiend. 

At len^ Rose raised herself from her disconsolate attitude, 
and exclaimed, with unwonted energy, 

*< I can bear this constraint no longer. Perhaps I am wrong, 
in speaking to you on a subject which has long weighed heavily 
on my heart ; I know I am transgressing the orders of those i 
ought to obeyjbut I feel, at. this moment, that I cannot be silent 
any longer. The distressing necessity of parting from you, — 
perhaps for ever, obliges me now to speak openly. Allow me then, 
my dear Mend, to ask you a most important question. Have you 
any intention of becoming a Catholic ?" 

" I, my dearest Rose ! Certainl^r not ! But you surprise me, — 
what could possibly lead you to think I had any such intention ?** 

**I scarcely know," answered Rose, while her countenance 
assumed an expression of disappointment and dejection, " but as 
you have often visited our churches, hospitals, and convents, I 

thought I hoped," she added with a faltering voice, " that 

some of the rdigieutea might have been the means of converting 
you." 

'* My doing so has been chiefly owing to curiosity, and the 
interest naturally inspired by institutions so widely difllerent fiom 
all I have before been accustomed to; but I assure you that, fu 
from being a convert to your religion, everything [ have seen and 
heard has only tended to confirm my sentiments." 

A slight shade of vexation,— almost of impatience,— ciofsed 
ule, penaive brow of Rose, ai aha axclaimiwL 
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*']Iow dieadfiil! how distiessingi Yet, if you would Imt 
examine the subject with attention, you might change your opi- 
nion. But I forget, perhaps you are not free to do so; perhaps 
your parents might oe seriously displeased, were you tochan^ 
your religion. Are you quite sure they would not ?** 

" I cannot answer tiiat question, dear Rose ; but why should I 
'««Mk for information on a subject about which I have not the 
■lightest doubt ?** 

" Yet if you would but inquire \ Is it not possible that you naay 
be in error ? Oh ! believe me, you are f* 

Hush, my dearest Rose ! I fear we maybe oyeiheard. b not 
Mademoiselle de Slangy in the next room ? " 

** I believe she is, but that is of no consequence to me. I am 
about to be separated from you, and I muH tell you all I think and 
feel, whatever may result from the avowal. You do not,— you 
€a$mot know the anguish I suffer on your account, when I see you 
persisting in eiror on so momentous a subject. I assure you that 
thought is a dagger to my heart Oh ! do let me persnaoe yon ^ 
she exclaimed, vrith the most affectionate earnestness. 
' **And can you suppose, my dearest Rose, that I feel less 
•nxiety on your account, than you do on mine? Believe me, 
your spiritual state is equally distressing to me." 

'' Oh ! no, no I that cannot be ; for, though you diffisr from us 
in so many material points, you have more than once acknow- 
ledged to me, that you believe it is possible to be saved in the 
Oitholie communion. You cannot, therefore, feel for me as I do 
for you ; for my religion teaches me that there is no salvation in 
any other, and," she added, with painfol emotion, ** that if you re- 
main in your errors, you must inevitably perish." 

'* Well, my deflAr Rose, shidl we examine the subject together 
and endeavor to ascertain, by the word of God, which of us is in 
the ri^ht way ? WiH you consent to become my instractiess, if 
• lam m error?" 

" Oh 1 no, I dare not attempt it! I am not equal to sucn aa 
undertaking : I am too young, too ignorant." 

** Yet let me assure you. Rose, it is not leamine that is lequiale. 
Though I have no doubt on the subject, my mind is quite open to 
conviction. If you can but prove your sentiments from the 
Bible, I require no other test of truth. Only do that, and I shall 
embrace the Roman Catholic faith immediately." 

" Would you indeed ?" inquired Rose, with animation. " (Mil 

hew easy it would be to satisfy you! But no I am not 

eufficienUy acquainted with the subject Yet I will propose 
another method, which, if you love me, and are really unpreju- 
diced, you cannot' refuse. ¥^11 you consent to converse with 
another person on the subject ? — with a priest, for instance ? " 

JCmily hesitated for |i moment: there seemed somethmc Uba 
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temerity, in the idea of her encoantering the learning, the sub- 
tlety, and eloqnence of a priest ; and she felt tempted to decline 
the contest But she remembered the apostolic injunction, '^ Be 
ready always to give an answer to every one that asketh you a 
reason of tne hope that is in vou, with meekness and fear." She 
recollected also, that God had not unfrequently " chosen the fool- 
iA things of the world to confound the wise," and resolved, for 
the sake of Rose, to trust in the promised assistance of God, and 
the truth and goodness of her cause. She therefore replied, 

** I will, my dear Rose ;— bring me your confessor, or anjr one 
else you please. With the help of God and my Bible, I neither 
dread the trial, nor have any doubt of the result" 

'* Thank you, thank you, dear Emily ; I shall beg of Monsieur 
de Beauvais, our venerable confossor, to do me the favor of under- 
taking your instruction." 

"But do not misunderstand me. Rose,— do not mistake my 
words. Let not Monsieur de Beauvais imagine that it is my own 
request, or that I have any doubt on the subject. I again repeat 
it, I am perfectly convinced of the superiority of Protestantism; 
I have no more doubt of it, than I have that the sun is now 
enlightening the sky. It is for your sake alone that I submit to 
the trial, and, therefore, the request to Monsieur de Beauvais 
must come entirely firom yourself." 

** I understand you, dear Emily, and shall take care to represent 
it in the proper light" 

^ But allow me, my friend, to make one observation on some- 
thing you have said. I do indeed believe it possible for a Roman 
Catholic to be saved; for your church still retains some of the 
great truths essential to salvation, though she has feaifuUy disfig- 
ured and added to them j and I trust there are many sincere 
Christians in her conmiumon, who, in the midst of much dark- 
ness and error, exercise a saving reliance on those blessed truths. 
But this does not alter my opinion of the system. I certainly 
believe you to be in error, and under great delusion, which renders 
your salvation much more difficult, and your situation often a 
dangerous one. I, therefore, only consent to the discussion you 
propose, on condition that you shall be present at it, unless forbid- 
den by your friends." 

*^ Well, I agree to that condition, and shall be but too happy if 
we succeed. Oh I what joy for me, if I could but see you a 
Catholic!" 

" J ho not think, dear Rose, you will ever have that pleasure. 
However, I am willing to abide the test of my principles. Let 
Monsieur de Beauvais come with temperate argument, and with 
the Bible in his hand ; I shall hear him with candor ; and I again 
repeat, I do not fear the result But, remember, I will nay no 
imennee to the authority of councils, or the traditions of men ; 
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I nekttowledge no other standard of religion than the Word of 
God, and that alone shall decide the contest' 

It was now time for Rose to depart ; hut the separation of the 
friends was rendered much less painful, hy the arrangement 
which had just heen made. The eyes of Rose spaiid^ with 
delight at the thought of Emily's conversion *, which, to her san- 
guine imagination, appeared little less than certain ; and Emily, 
thouffh she knew that conversion is the work of God alone, 
could not help indulging a hope, that the discussion in question 
might,^ through the Messing of Him "' without whom nothing is 
strong, nothing is holy," be the means of leading her fiiend to in- 
quire into the truth of those dogmas, by which she had hitherto 
been kept in bondage. 

A confirmation was soon to take place in the small Protestant 

chapel of S , Bishop Luscombe having been appointed to 

visit, for that purpose, the different English communities scatter^ 
ed over the continent. Several of JVlsidame d'Elfort's English 
pupils were desirous of attending the rite, and wrote to their pa- 
rents for permission to do so. This was, in most cases, granted ; 
but their governess positively refused her sanction. The young 
ladies, therefore, submitted, though not without murmurine ; — aU 
except one, whose spirit rose indignantly against this arbitrary 
exercise of power. She remonstrated loudly: and, as there was 
nothing to be hoped from Miss Bradford's apathy on religious sub- 
jects, she entreated Emily's good offices with JM^ame d'Elfort, as 
she was generally supposed to have considerable influence over 
that lady's mind. Emiljr promised to try what she could do ; but 
she found her governess inflexible, and proof against every argu- 
ment she could use. 

** My dear child," she said, " I am truly grieved to be compelled 
to refuse you anything ; but I cannot consent to your re(;^uest. I 
allow my Protestant pupils the free exercise of their rehgion ; I 
never interfere with their principles ; but I will not promote them. 
My religion teaches me that your system is one of fearful uid 
most dangerous error j and my conscience will not allow me to 
sanction or countenance any of its ordinances." 

" But, Madame," remonstrated Emily, " would you not think it 
very unjust and arbitrary, if a Protestant governess were to pre- 
vent a Koman Catholic child from partaking in the ordinances of 
her church V* 

" That is a case, my young friend, which I can scarcely think 
possible," replied Madame d'Elfort, with a sligtit curl of her lip. 
"No true Catholic would ever entrust his child to those whom he 
considers to be in error, especially at that age, when she ou^ht to 
be admitted to the most sacred rites of the church. Besides, I 
have conversed with some members of your commuiu.ox!L<WL\!bft^5s&r 
jec^ and thej spoke of confirmatioTi as ot % feta^^>KL^ ^oasipx 
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be pooipoDad, or even omitted altogether, without any Mriojs 00- 
relictioii of their principles.'' 

Emily could only blosh for these professed members €i the 
church of Englantl, and reply, that confirmation was strongly in- 
sisted upon by that church, not only as a duty, but a privilege, 
and a most important means of grace. 

Madame d*£lfi>it looked perplexed. " I know not," ^said she, 
" how to understand all these diversities of opinion in your church. 
There oug^t to be no such latitude of interpretation. Omt duties 
are dearly and explicitly stated to us; and we can neither slight 
nor neglect any of the appointed ordinances of our church, with- 
out incurring the fearful peril of mortal sin. Every duty, with 
us, \a imperative ; every religious observance indispensable. But, 
with you, it seems to me as if every one had a rule of his own.'' 

** My dear Madame," inquired Emily, ** are there no persons in 
your church, as well as in ours, who neglect the means of grace, 
and whose works deny their Christian profession ?" 

"■ I acknowledge there are, indeed, but too many ; but they are 
persons devoid of all religion; whereas, those 1 speak of, in your 
communion, are professedly pious and devout, and are considered 
so by others. Excuse me, my young friend, but these inconsist- 
encies have often struck me, as being strong arguments against 
the Protestant system." 

Emily onl]r answered by a deep sigh, and then, after a pause, 
nquired if this was Madame d'Elfort's final answer to Miss Ash- 
<on's pNCtition ? 

*^ It is, my love ; and I have another reason for it, besides those 
I have told you already. Miss Bradford does not think the con- 
firmation of any importance to the young ladies at present ; I can- 
not, therefore, require her to besin a course of instruction Ifor that 
object; and, without a great (feal of private, as well as public, 
preparation, I should not feel justified in allowing any pupils of 
mine to attend an ordinance of so much religious importance. 
Tell them, therefore, that they must wait till their return to Eng- 
land, before they ratify their baptismal vows, by the office of con- 
firmation." 

Madame d'Elfort now kissed Emily, and they separated. Isa 
bella Ashton was indignant at her refusal, and so was Mr. Ber- 
riagton, the English minister at S ■ . He even resolved to in- 
form the Bishop of it, and it is probable that he executed his in- 
tention. But he mistook the chiaracter of Madame d'Elfort, when 
he attributed her conduct solely to bigotry. There was fer more 
true conscientiousness in it, than was displayed by those, whose 
inconsistency thus brought a scandal on the truth of the Protest- 
ant feith. 

^mily was delighted, a few days after this, to see her friend Rose 

m to the jciiool, and stiU mote aO)^\v»i a^ia v^^i^ved that 
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hikt i&ountenance was more cheerful than formerly,, and Diat her 
reserve seemed, at last, to have entirely disappeared. She im* 
mediately sought an opportunity of heing alone with Emily, and 
entered ii;to conversation with her on the subject of her own 
situation and feelings. 

" You can scarcely imagine, my beloved Emily," said she, ** how 
happy I am at this moment. Joy has so long been a stranger to 
ttaa poor heart, that I feel as if I were in a delightful dream, and 
sometimes fear I shall lose all my happiness on awaMng. You 
will, I am sure, sympathize with me, when I tell you that my 
dear father seems at last to have ^ come to himself,' and to a sense 
of his duty. He has discovered the true character of the wicked 
Woman who has so long governed and held him in thrall. He 
has solemnly sworn to dismiss her, and she is to leave the house 
as soon as he has made arrangements for her future provision in 
a distant province. It was my earnest wish to remain at home 
during the intervening time, as the influence which it has pleased 
Heaven to give me over my father's mind might have contributed 
to confirm his good resolutions ; and, besides, I feared that Mar 
dame Gerard's malice might be wreaked on my dear, helpless, un- 
offending mother. My uncle, however, would not hear of my re- 
maining under the same roof with her*, and, as my confessor 
also thought it more consistent with propriety that I should re 
turn to school, I have reluctantly yielaed, on th6ir promising to 
keep a watchful eye over my poor mamma's comfort.'* 

Emily expressed her sincere pleasure at this intelligence, and 
Rose resumed, 

" I scarcely need tell you, my dear friend, that I have been very 
miserable, — so much so, indeed, that I had, at one time, almost 
resolved to take the veil in a convent, that I might be enabled to 
devote najseU entirely to a life of prayer for my unhappy fiunily. 
The only consideration that withheld me, was the helpless situa- 
tion of my beloved mother and yister. iat now, I look forward 
to the sweet hope of devoting myself to the comfort of the dear 
invalid, and the education of my darling Claire. And, my kind 
friend, I have preferred my request about you to eood Monsieur 
de Beauvais, and he has consented to converse with you the first 
day he is at leisure. Oh! what happiness, my beloved 'Emify ! 
it 18 almost too much for your poor Kose 1" 

Emily smiled at the fallacy of her e«q)ectations on the latter 
Bubject, but did not wish to damp the ardor of her joy. The belT 
now summoned them back to the house, but as they were enter- 
ing, thej met Madame d'Elfort, who, passing her arm round Emi- 
ly's waist, drew her again into the garden. 

" JMd petite fiUep said she affectionately, " I have long observed 
with pleasure the intimacy between you and Rose de Liancourt. 
and cannot refirain from congrat^&Iatin^ ir9^ VGiVvTv&^^m^nsk^ 
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raeh a Mend. Bom is, indeed, a most soperior eijl,— one amoitf 
a thousand. I have found it quite a piiTilege to be entrusted wi£ 
the education of so pious, so single-hearted, and heavenly-minded 
a being. Her sister, who was also my pupil, was a saint, — almost 
an angel upon earth ; and Rose is little less. Marie was early 
tzanspTanted to the garden of paradise, and I cannot but fear that 
our sweet Rose will not be long an earthly flower. She lives but 
' for her family, and would have devoted herself to a cloister, that 
^e mieht pray for them continually, had not her confessor per- 
suaded ner that her mother's and sister's happiness, and perhaps 
her Other's conversion, would be better secured by her remaining 
with them. Monsieur de Beauvais has firequently told me, that 
he never had under his charge a young person so eminently con- 
scientious, so pure in heart and soul, and, at the same time, so 
thoroughly humble, so fervently devoted to God. Indeed, so un- 
conunon and intense is her piety, that he does not hesitate in 
avowing his firm belief^ that she is intended by Grod for some 
great and meritorious work, — some singular and exalted destiny.'' 
EmilVs tears silently bore witness to the interest and emotion 
with which she heard these praises of her friend. JVIadame d'El- 
fort's being summoned away prevented the necessity of a reply; 
but she mentally exclaimed, as rile retraced her steps to me 
house, ** Dear, dear Rose 1 may the * Sun of Righteousness' arise 
on your soul, and the Holy Spirit *|nude you into all truth,' and 
that, indeed, will be a glonous and al>lesse(d destiny !" 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

A CHANGX or 11X8IDSNCK. 
In sUfhy ways scknowledge Him, and He shall cUreet thy paths.— Paov. UL 6. 

The next fortnight was a time of separation and mouminf, in 
Madame d'Elfort's establishment Miss Maxwell and one oi her 
sisters, Anna Lushington, and two of the Misses Danvers, left the 
school not to return, and Emma and Louisa Selwyn were also 
bnexpectedly summoned home, in CQusequence of their mother's 
illness. Rose de ]liancourt was on the eve of her departure ; and 
the arrival of Mr. Howard, with his two younger daughters, at 
S > waa the sjgnal for Emily, Caroline, and Lydia's also bid- 
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diog fiurewell to the circle of which they had so long fonned a part 
Caroline wept with overpowering emotion, on embracing her 
&ther and susters, and Lydia was almost wild with joy, though 
her transports were mixed with many tears, at the recollection of 
her departed mother. But the greatest anxiety was excited, in 
the mmds of both his daughters and niece, by the evident altera- 
tion which had taken place in the appearance of Mr. Howard. 
He was pale, thin, and weak, and seemed not to have recovered 
his spirits. They trusted, however, that, when he had rested 
from the fatigue of travelling, he would look more like himself. 
They had a long conversation with him, in which he informed 
them that his wife had, during her short illness, requested to see 
their friend Mr. Morton, and that his visits and ministrations had 
be«i a source of great comfort to her, in her dying moments. 

Lydia clasped her hands, and raised her eyes to heaven, with 
unutterable than^ulness, and Emily's heart swelled with grateful 
joy, while CaroUne hung down her head, and continued to weep 
in silence. 

Mr. Howard tesolved to remain a few days at S , and then 

to take his daughters and niece to Paris, where he. would place 
Henrietta and Julia at school, and afterwards make a small tour 
with Emily, Caroline, and Lydia. It was but too evident that 
his health was declining; but much benefit was anticipated from 
this proposed excursion. 

The day was now fast approaching, when the youne people 
were to separate from the little society in which they had moved 
fior upwards of a year. There is something very sad in the break- 
ing up of even school-associations. A number of young persons 
are brought together under the same roof; they engage in the same 
occupations, participate in the same joys and sorrows, enjoy the 
same privileges, live in the most iamiUar sisterly intercourse, and 
sometimes contract the closest and most endearing friendships.. 
A few years roll on, and they are separated ; one beloved &ce dis- 
appears after another ; and their places are supplied by others, 
till the whole society assumes a new aspect The persons who 
once composed it are scattered on the £aure of the earth ; the lii^s 
of &miliar intercourse are broken asunder ; and ohl how seldom 
do those of friendship endure ! It may be said with truth, that 
many school-intimacies are but the effects of inexperience and mis- 
placed affection, and, therefore, bein^ inexpedient, are better dis- 
solved. Yet it is melancholy to witness the utter indifference, 
the cold salutation, if not the averted eye, and contemptuous look, 
between those who once shared the same chamber, perhaps the 
same bed, and seemed almost to have but one heart 

Emily felt aU this, as she looked round on her young com^ 
panions; but her h^urt melted in peculiar sympathy for Helen, 
who seemed almost overwhelmed by the though! qC^^a WwVw^ 
16' 
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tude in which she was soon to be left. She expressed an eajiiAst 
desire to accompany Emily and Caroline to the Lord's table, the 
following Sabbath, — ^the last they were to spend at Madame a'El« 
fort's. She had never yet partaken of that solemn ordinance ; and 
Emily felt it her duty to impress on her mind the necessity- oi 
coming to it in humble fidth, and with a sincere resolution of de* 
voting herself to Crod. She found her timid, fearful, and self^ 
abased, but anxiously desirous of coming to Christ alone for sal* 
vation, and of living to his glory, by walking in " the narrow way 
that leadeth unto life." She lent her an excellent little work on 
the subject, entitled " The Christian Guest," and encouraged her 
to come to him who has graciously invited the "weaiy and 
heavy-laden." 

Miss Bradford was to spend that afternoon with some friends^ 
and several of the young ladies expressed the greatest pleasure at 
this circumstance, as they hoped to enjoy a comfortable hour of 
serious devotion, with Emily once more as their leader and is* 
structress. Before she began to read prayers, however, Emify 
spoke a few words of mild reproof to several of the young ladies, 
whom she knew to have behaved irreverently during the service, 
since it had been conducted by Miss Bradford, and expressed a 
hope that they would not again be guilty of so p[reat a sin. Some 
of them hung down their heads, ashamea of their conduct ; Fanny 
Gordon, and one or two more, exchanged looks of scornful resent- 
ment ; but the others endeavored to extenuate their fault, by say- 
ing that Miss Bradford herself had no religion, and did not set 
them a good example. Emily, however, entreated them to re^ 
member that, even if it were so, her sin would not lessen or ex- 
cuse tiieirs, and that ** every one must give an account of himself 
to God." They promised to be more attentive in future, and their 
behavior on the present occasion was certainly most decorous. 
The greatest seriousness prevailed during the prayers, and when 
ihey read a chapter in the manner to which they had before been 
accustomed, conversing on it as they proceeded, the greater num- 
ber seemed to enter into tiie subject with deep and lively interest 

Emily then read the Missionary Prayer, for the last time ; for, 
as Miss Bradford had refused to enter into their missionary plan, 
it was necessary that their little association should be dissolved. 
A last collection was made, and the whole amount of their fund, 
which was indeed but a tride, comparatively considered, was en- 
trusted to Emily, who the next day transmitted it to Mrs. Somer- 
ville, for the benefit of the Church Missionary Society. 

It v^as then agreed that this^ their last solemn meeting, should 

be concluded, as formerly, by singing a hymn, which was chosen 

by mntnal consent It was one from an old collection, but was 

conadend peeuUMxly apntopriate to l^hftvt ^i«««iLt cvccumatanceS. 

/^ A0|g«a fFjtfa th«M wciosi 
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Our bants Inr low toffetliir kait, 

Cemented, Joined in one, 
One hope, one heart, one mind, cm yxjim, 

*Tis heaven on earth begun. 

And voided with the following lines, 

And when Thoa mak'et Thy Jewele ttp, 

And lett'st Thy starry crown ; 
When all thy gUtteringgems shall shiae, 

Proclaimed by Thee Thine own ; 



ay we,— 'we llttie band of knre,— • 
We sinners, saved by gnee,— 
rom glory into glory changed, 
Behold Thee &ce to fitce ! 

*Tls almost done,— 'tk almost o*er,— 
We*re Joining those who*ve gone befbra • 
We soon shall meet on that olest shore, 
We soon shall meet to part no more. 

Wkmittnrer might be the merits of this hymn, considered merriy 
18 a poetical composition, its effect on those who now sang it was 
powwrfnl and striking. At the ejroression, * we little band of 
love,'' they all rose simultaneously from their seats, and joining 
their hanos, as by one common impulse, remained thus linkea 
together, till the hymn was finished. Tears of emotion^ of afi^c- 
tion, ana regret, were flittering in almost every eye ; and, at the 
conclusion, they rushed into each other's arms, and wept aiid sob- 
bed, as they embraced their departiujg friends. 

This burst of feeling was rather disagreeably interrupted, by the 
sarcastic laugh and insulting mockery of a French girl, CUmen* 
tine Vermont, who had b^n listening to them in the adjoining 
room, wi^ the intention of turning the Protestant service into 
ridicule. The little party, therefore, broke up, and retired to the 
garden. But Mademoiselle Vermont did not long remain un- 
punished. Rose de Liancourt had heard her, and soon accosted 
her with an indignant rebuke. Clementine replied with scomftil 
defiance ; Rose warmly remonstrated on the shameful impropriety 
of her conduct, and was answered with violent invectives : till 
the loudness of the dispute attracted the notice of Madame a£l« 
fort, who insisted on being made acquainted with its cause. But 
it would be difficult to describe the indignation and eoot/empi 
with which she rogarded the discomfited Clementine. After giv« 
ing her one of those tremendous reprimands which were never 
forgotten, she sent for Emily, and commanded her to make an 
humble apology for her conduct} then, with a look and tone that 
aditiitted of no reply, she said, 

*^ Go to your room, lifbMiemoiaelle, and remain there two days 
in. solitude. I hope your own reflections there will convince you 
of the truth of what I now tell you,— that the person who can. 
nn^er mny pnteace whatever, disturb thft 4ii<rQi^XA <ii «te^ 
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piovefl fhat the has no leUgion at all, and deeerves the atmost 
contempt of every well-thinldng being." 

The next day was the anniversary of the formation of the 
school ; and it was distinguished by a yearly mass, instituted by 
Madame d^Elfort for the success of her establishment This wm 
certainly a mark of sincere, though mistaken, piety ; yet, consider- 
ing the doctrine inculcated by the Romish church on the subject 
of the mass, and its being declared to be a propitiatory sacrifice, 
Emily felt that there was something profane and shocking, in 
thus appropriating its supposed benefits to a matter so purely 
worldly. Madame d'Elfort, however, was accustomed to take all 
her pupils, Protestants as well as Papists, to the cathedral, on that 
important occasion, and it would have been thought a very bad 
compliment, if not an insult, to her, to have refused to attend. 
Emily, therefose, went with the others, and once more witnessed 
the gorgeous pomp, and undisguised idolatry, of the mass. She 
was much gratified, however, to observe that none of the Englidi 
pupils knelt, though some of those who were near the governess 
and teachers assumed an attitude, which might almost have been 
mistaken for kneeling. 

The Tuesday was fixed for the departure of Mr. Howard and 
his fiunily ; and the same day Rose de Liancourt also bade fiune- 
well to Madame d'Elfort's establishment. She had not again 
mentioned the subject of Emily's conversation with the priest, 
and it was, therefore, probable, that Monsieur de Beauvais had 
declined the controversy. Emily felt glad that it was so, on her 
own account, though she could scarce help regretting it for the 
sake of Rose. ** 

Many tears were shed on both sides, as the young friends sepa 
rated: but a fireqnent correspondence was agreed upon, and, as 
Mr. Howard would probably return that way, hopes were mutually 
indulged that they might meet again. Madame d'Elfort also 
made Emily promise to pay her a visit on their return, and they 
parted in the most affectionate manner. There was a noble sin- 
cerity, a lofty uprightness, a genuine sensibility, in that lady^s 
character, which not only commanded respect, but were emi- 
nently calculated to insure the afl^ction of every heart capable of 
appreciating those qualities of a high and generous mind, 
let it is certain that she was generally much more feared 
and respected, than loved by her pupils ; and perhaps it was 
in consequence of this well-known circumstance, that she 
became so much attached to those few youn^ persons, who, like 
Rose and Emily, had repaid her kindness with affectionate confi- 
dence. She was not a cnaracter to be regarded with indifferenee ; 
and where she was loved at all, it was with a feeling almost 
amounting to enthusiasm. 

Tt would be impoMible to descn\M tbft sociow and distress of 
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poor Helen, at the departure of her fidends, and the prospect of 
Deing left without one serious companion of her own age. They, 
too, felt deeply for her; but Emily endeavored to make her " look 
onto Jesus, as the Author and Finisher of her faith," and entreated 
her to exercise more dependence upon Him, assuring h^r that 
** He would not suffer her to be tempted above that she was able j** 
but would make " His strength perfect" in her weakness, and " His 
grace sufficient for her," though she was deprived' of earthly 
support 

^ My dearest Helen," said she, " be faithful to your Saviour, and 
He will never leave you, nor forsake you." Remember the pro« 
mise, *^ In all thy w^s acknowledge Him, and He will direct thy 
paths." Your example may do much among your companions, 
'and it is your duty to promote their spiritual improvement, when- 
ever you have an opportunity. There are still some of them well- 
disposed towards religion, and among them I should wish you to 
pay particular attention to Eliza Kaimes. She is a dear, interesting 
little girl, and she, as well as the others, will often look up to you 
lor example and direction. Do not disappoint them, my dear 
Helen, but endeavor to be instrumental in bnnging them to the fold 
ofthe Good Shepherd." 

Poor Helen only wept, and reminded Emily that she had pro* 
mised to write a lew lines for her, which were to serve as a me < 
mento of their endearing intercourse, and a record of Christian 
fiiendsbip, containing her parting advice. Emily had not foigotten 
it, and when she bade the gentle girl £eu:ewell, she put into her hand 
the following lines. 

FABEWELL TO HELEN. 

TwM but lately I welcomed thy item to the altwr, 
Where the ** cup of salvation" Is nreely bestowed ; 

Saw the tear dim thine eye,—- heard thy soft accents &lter, 
While approaching the table,— the feast of thy God. 

Oh ! then, while thy cheek wove the tinge of emotion, 

With what feelinga of grateful, of rapturous joy 
Did I view the meek fervor,— the heart-felt devotton, 

That glowed in thy bosom, and beamed from thine eye ! 

With what anxious delight have I watched the first breeUDg 
Of the pure light of truth, as it dawned on thy mind; 

Have I seen thy young spirit with earnestness seeking 
That Saviour,— that God, whom to seek is to find. 

Oh ! *twas sweet to my soul, as the first blush of morning, 
Or the rose with its fragrance embalming the gale ; 

Or the dew-drops, like crystal, the hawthorn adorning^ 
Ere the rays of the sun all their fireshness eihale. 

surest bud of &ir promise, in loneliness growing. 
On thy leaf may the sweet dews of heaven distil ! 

Nay the rich stream of grace, through the wildemew flfDwiag. 
Adcm ttwe with baaaiy, aad Bouish thee stiU ! 

16* 
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< San ci< BlghleeiHMw'* iUm on thy baM«m 

nt eflUcence amying thy mora. 

In the beantfes of holiness canse thee to blossom. 
And diy sotU with the Sj^t's mild graces adorn. 

Horn the storm of distress, firom the noon of temptation. 
From the night-dews so deadly, that wither and &de. 

Be the Savloar thy shield ; be the " Rock of salvation** 
Thy ahetttr,— thy refhge, almighty to aid. 

Dearest girl ! I most leave thee,— exposed to flie dangers 
Of a spot where religion most arm for the strife ; 

Where ttw snares of the world, and the gay voiee of stmnfani 
Will oft tempt thee to torn from the pathway of life. 

Oh ! beware of the perils,— the snares that sunrand tbee I 
Be hnmble, be watchftil, and fervently pray. 

That the wings of th.; Highest may hover around thee. 
Thy protectton, thy safety, by night and by day. 

Remember the vows of devoted surrender, 
Thon didst make, at the feast of a cracifled Lord ; 

Remember his love, so unbounded, so tender, 
To die soul by His covenant mercy restored. 

Oh ! grieve not His Spirit !— the bond of that union 
Which believen e^joy with the Fountain of love ; 

But live under HIb smile, — in endearing communion 
With the *^ Father of lights,*' and the spirits above. 

Dearest Helen, ftrewell '.—while in sorrow I press thee 
To a bosom that throbs With aflbction sincere, 

My ftill heart melts in pmyer to the God who fan Men thM. 
And preserve thee fiom evil, while sqjourning ^inre. 

Farewell !— sometimes think on thy friend with 
Oh! be fUthftd to Jesus ! be still on thy guard ! 

May his love be thy sure,— thy nnfatling protection, 
fhy portion in life,— thine eternal reward ! 



CHAPTER XXTlfl. 

THl^ FRSNCH PR0TK8TAKT SCHOOL 

I know thy works, that thou hast a name that thou li>««t«nd art Aeur - 
Rev. iii. 1. 

The cousins had not parted without tears, from a socittjr in wbleh 
they had .lived for more than a twelvemonth; and with the ex- 
eeption of Miss Bradford, JEdiss Gordon, and one or two otiien, 
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Hu} kad Meeived fiom all the English inmates of the establish- 
■lent, the most uneau|vocal marks of afiection, and sorrow at 
Aieir departure. The French girls had also e^ressed their regreL 
except Clementine Vermont; and if Mademoiselle St Andie haa 
■sen them depart with ilL4isguised pleasure, Mademoiselle Mor- 
nay had loudly declared her esteem for their characters. Caroline 
was almost inconsolable, at leaving her fiiend Sophie Borrille ; 
Madame d'Elfort's last affectionate embrace, and the tears that 
stood in her eyes, had completely overcome Emily's assumed firm- 
ness, and the floods of tears with which Lydia had torn herself 
firom the arms of the sobbing Helen, continued to flow long after 
they had lost sight of the town and its inhabitants. 

This depression of spirits was not lessened, on observing that 
Mr. Howard, instead of seeming better in health than when he 

arrived at S j was evidently worse, and much weaker than 

the last time they had seen him. They, therefore, exerted them- 
selves to amuse him ; and, as they travelled on, tile scenery 
through which they passed, and the (ufferont incidents connected 
with their journey, insensibly contributed to restore some degree 
of cheerfulness to the whole party. 

On their arrival at Paris, Mr. Howard took his daughters and"^ 
niece to see whatever was worth seeing in that gay capital ; but 
his own health continued so alarmin^y to ^scline, that the phy- 
sicians he consulted recommended his hastening to Italy, and 
spending the ensuing winter in that genial climate, j^er a 
montii's residence at Paris, therefore, he communicated to the', 
young people the necessity for his departure, and his intention 
of either taking them back to Madame d'ijlfort's, or placing tiiem ' 
at any other school they might choose, tUl his return, when he 
would conduct Emily, Caroline and Lydia, back to England. 
This, he hoped, he would be sufficiently recovered to do the en- 
suing spring ; but, as Emily looked at his pale countenance and 
wasted form, she could not suppress a sigh of painful foreboding. 
Caroline, too, seemed struck with apprehension, and eamesthr 
begged ikaX her father would allow her to accompany him. To 
this, however, he would not consent, observing, that, should sick- 
ness or death deprive her of his guidance and protection, it would 
be a souroe of misery to him, to think of her being left helpless 
and friendless in a distant land. 

All the girls wept at this suggestion, but Mr. Howard requested 
them to lose no time in choosing the school where they might 
wish to be left. At this proposal, they all hesitated, though from 
various motives ; but, when Caroline at length named Madame 
d'Elfort*s, Emily and Lydia felt that it was time to speak 
candidly. 

" My dear uncle,'* said the former, ** I have the most sincere 
I and affeetioB for Madame d*Elfoft, nor do I thLnk^if^ q^x^\A. 
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poftibly be placed at a betUr schooL But pardon me if I 9%f, 
that, as a Protestant, I cannot wish to be again a resident in ft 
Roman Catholic seminary, and that I am convinced it is highlj 
dangerous to entrust young people to such tuition/' 

" Oh 1 yes, dear papa," added Lydia, " it is indeed very, vary 
dan^rous I I can spesQc from my own experience of the &8cinat- 
ing influence of popery ; and I am not the only one who has felt 
its ensnaring power." 

" But you must acknowledge,** observed Caroline, rather indig- 
nantly, " that our principles were never interfered with ; and I 
certaiiU^ think, Emily and Lydia, that your arguments imply a 
want of confidence in the Protestant cause, for, £f it cannot bear a 
com^rison with its rival, it must be weak indeed." 

" We do not doubt the power of truth, Caroline," replied Endly, 
"but we distrust our own hearts. The scripture says, * Let him 
that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall ;' and, if we are 
directed to pray every day, * Lead us not into temptation,' we have 
no right to rush into it of our own accord." 

" Dear papa 1" exclaimed Lydia, clasping her fether'sliand with 
energy, "do, pray, place us wherever you please, but l^t it be at a 
Protestant school." 

^ Well, my dear children," said the indulgent father, ^ I will 
place you at whatever school you may choose; only endeavour 
to agree among youi^elves, and let me know your decision to- 
morrow." 

That very evening, Xiydia sought and obtained a private inter* 
view with her father, before he retired to rest In this conversa- 
tion, she openly declared to him her fears on her sister's account, 
and the reasons which made her dread Caroline's further associa- 
tion with Roman Catholics. ]V&. Howard heard her with atten- 
tion, and not without surprise, but expressed his incredulity of 
there being any sufficient ground for her apprehensions. 

'* Nonsense, my love," exclaimed he, " your sisterly ^anxiety 
must have greatly magnified the danger, lou cannot persuade 
me that Caroline can 1^ so devoid of common sense, as to credit 
the absurdities of the Popish religion. She is attached to Made- 
moiselle Dorville, and that accounts for all that has caused your 
alarm. You are an enthusiast, my Lydia, and ther^re a uttle 
visionary." 

Lydia felt vexed and mortified at the indifference with which 
her father treated the subject ; but she renewed her entreaties with 
persevering ardor, and at length, by her tears and importunities, 
succeeded m obtaining a promise that they should not be placed 
at a Roman Catholic school. 

Mr. Howard fulfilled this promise, though against the wishes of 
Caroline; and she submitted to his decision, though evidently 
not without leluctftnce. Ini^uixies were made for a Protestant 
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MMMm, and Mr. Howard at length fixed upon one, conducted Iqr, 
Mademoiselle Duvallon, very beautifully situated in the environs, 
of Paris. This school was recommended by many advantages 
and the governess, teachers, and pupils, bemg all Protestants 
and constantly attending a French Protestant place of wor- 
ship,' no possible objection could be made to so eligible an 
establishment. Emily, indeed, could have wished to inquire as 
to the piety of the governess, and Lydia also was anxious on that 
subject ,* but they had no means of acquiring the information 
they so much desired; and it was finally settled, that they should 
enter Mademoiselle Duvallon's seminary in three days. This in- 
terval was one of much painful interest to the cousins ; for they 
could not banish from tneir minds a fearful presentiment of 
evil J and they felt as if the conversations they now had with Mr. 
Howard were the last they should ever be &vored with. This 
impression, for which, indeed, there seemed but too much cause, 
threw a cloud of indescribable sadness over these last hours of affec- 
tionate intercourse, and invested theirparting with the bitter an- 
guish of a final separation. Mr. Howard tore himself with 
difficulty from his weeping daughters and niece ; and they found 
themselves once more among strangers, while he pursued his 
journey towards the south, in search of that restoration to health 
which he was never to ea^riehce. 

The society among which they now found themselves consisted 
of about forty young ladies, and three teachers. There were but 
few English girls among them, and those of the most uninterest- 
ing descri]^tion. They soon found that, if th^re was no supersti- 
tion in their religion, there wfew also very little heart or sincerity. 
Their religious observances were few, and distinguished by the 
most chilline indifference. The pulpit in their church was occu- 
pied by a minister of eminent talents, and great reputation for 
eloquence; but, alas! how cold, how lifeless were those dis- 
courses, in which a baseless system of morality was substituted for 
vital religion,-— the praises of human virtue and merit for the 
glorious woric of salvation,— ^and the graces of oratory for the 
"joyful sound'' of the " truth as it is in Jesus !" 

They felt that they had indeed escaped ^m the precincts of a 
corrupted church ; but they Were now in the midst of a congre- 
gation which was but as a dry and withered branch of the beau- 
teous Protestant vine. It was a shadow without a substance,— a 
body without a souL 

lliey had hoped to find, at least, more decorum in the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, among these professed Protestants, thaa 
among the poor blinded Roman Catholics. But here, again, they 
were disapx>ointed. There was much less devotion in their 
religious services, and quite as much dissipation afterwards. The 
pro&ne song, the giddy ^nce, the thoughtless amusement, were 
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Mpzevalent as they had haen at &*-««; and it wu hot tod eid« 
dent their reli|pon was but a mere lifeless foim, wi&OBt any 
vital power, or influence on their hearts and conduct. 

Emily's soul sickened within her, as she looked round on this 
scene of spiritual desolation ; and Lydia and Caroline seemed 
still less aole to conquer their disgust 

" I would much rather be among the Roman Catholics," et- 
claimed the former, with her usual vehexiiencie of feeling. " They, 
at least, are sincere, if they are mistaken in their views ; aild there 
is an earnestness in their attention to their ceaseless round of un- 
meaning forms, a conscientiousness in their strict and punctual 
discharge of every duty enjoined by their church, which seem, in 
a great measure, to atone for their ignorance and bigotry. But 
here ever}rthing is hollow, heartless, and unreal ; it is an atmo'^ 
sphere which withers up the soul, blights every religious feeling, 
and eats, like a canker^ into the very cdre of our spiritual affec« 
tions. I could I6ve Madame d'Elfort, with all he^r strictness, and 
her hatred of Protestantism, because I know her to be sincerely 
devoted to what she believes to be truth ; but I cannot look witn 
patience at Mademoiselle Duvallon, when I reflect that, while 
professing a purer faith, she is in reality devoid of everythmg like 
relimon." 

"You are too warm, my dear Lydla,** replied Emily with a 
smile ; but there was more of sadness than pleasure in that smile. 
" We have, indeed, few privileges here, for we do not even hear the 
gospel preached in the churchy as we had the happiness of doing 

at S ; and I acknowledge that noininal Protestantism is not 

much more like true religion than Popery itself. But let us not 
repine, or be discontented ; if we are cut off from the streains 
of spiritual enjoyment, let us draw nearer to the Fountain; and, 
after all, I trust the time of our soioum here will not be very lone.'' 

It was notjindeedi to be lon^, aithdugh neither Emily nor Lydii. 
anticipated its being so speedily terminated. Caroline had evinced 
much dissatisfaction with her present situation : but they were 
not aware that she had long been importuning her £either to re- 
move them at the end of the first quarter. Mr. Howard had hith- 
erto held out against her entreaties ; but at length he yielded, 
on condition that Lydia and Emily accompanied her. Great, 
therefore, was their astonishment, when she informed them that 
she had obtained her Other's sanction to their becoming boarders 
at the convent of St. Anne, — ^that same convent near S — *» which 
they had once visited with Mr. Fortescue, and which Sophia Bor- 
ville had now entered as a novice ! The reasons assigned l^ 
Caroline for this extraordinary step were her anxiety to enjoy as 
much of her friend's society as possible, while she remained in 
France: her wish to acquire the knowledge of several beautifd 
kiads of needle-work, for which the nuns were particularly fiuned } 
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^od the 4itlik« ^107 alt enteitained towftrds the heartless systMn 
efmerely nominal Protestacitism that prevailed in their present 
Abode. 

Emily acd Lydia looked «t each other, and could not help ap- 
prehemlQng that there were other and weightier reasons for so 
singular a resolution. They hesitated what to answer, but Caro- 
line, construing their silence into an unwillingness to accede to 
her proposal, exclaimed, with an energy that startled them both, 

" 1 may as well tell jrou at once, that I am determined to remove 
k> St. Anne's.^ You are at liberty to remain here, if yon prefer it ; 
\mt my decision is made ; and, as I am sure my father will not 

Slace anv obstacle in the way of his daughter's happiness, I sluiU 
apart alone, under the protection of Major and Mrs. Fortescue, 
who are now in Paris, and will not refuse to take me with them." 

As Caroline uttered these words, she rose, and, as if to prevent 
the possibility of a reply, instantly left the room. 

'^ I feared it would be so !" exclaimed Lydia, bursting into tears ; 
" my poor sister has been so fascinated by Sophia Dorville, and the 
arts of the papists, that she will finish oy becoming one herself! 
Oh 1 liow I wish papa were here, that I might implore him, even 
on my knees, to prevent her rushing into further danger ! but, 
alas ! he is now so far awa3r, that, before we could write to him, 
and have an answer, she will be settled at the convent, and the 
snares of popery drawn more closely than ever around her. What 
shall we do, dearest Emily ? Do advise me, for I am quite be- 
wildered." 

" Let us seek Divine direction, my Lydia ; let us seek it by ear- 
nest prater. I feel at present quite as incapable of deciding as 
yourself; but we will talk over the subject to-morrow." 

They retired to bed, but not to sleep. Lydia spent the night in 
tears and broken petitions ; Emily in self-exaimnation, self-acen- 
sation, and earnest prayer. She felt that she had been blameably 
negligent, or rather timid, in not having lone since inquired into 
her cousin's sentiments, and used every endeavor to prevent the 
errors tluit surrounded her from acquiring an ascendency over her 
too susceptible mind. She had allowed an overstrained delicacy, 
and the pride of wounded affection, to silence her tongue ; she had 
suffered nerself to be too easily repulsed, and had thus yielded to 
another that influence over her cousin's mind and affisctions. 
which might have been exerted to save her firom delusion. And 
even since her fears had been frequently excited, she had been but 
too willing to persuade herself that no danger existed ; she had 
riurunk from investigating the very circumstances which she felt 
to be alarming, and had suffered herself to be deterred, by fiilse 
and visionary hopes, from speaking explicitly to her uncle. All 
' these causes of self-reproach she now acknowledged and bitterly 
Udnentwd. She earnestly implored forgiveness, through the Mood 
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* What hare JOB decided opoB, dear Emilj? What do 70a 
thiak we oaght to do ?' 

" Were jvor frther near «, 1117 hvfe, I thiak we on^t to exert 
o aiael fe e to the atmost, in order to piiiaai't him to prevent Guo- 
line fiom taking this d m g ei Dai step ; hot nnder existing circiim- 
staares, I §BtL it to be oar dnty not to fenake her. She seems 
inuDoreable in her resolation, and I think therefore, we had better 
aecoaqiaaj her, as we may, by the Messing <xf God, become fbe 
■Mans of opening her eyes to the einMS ot Popeiy, and preyent- 
ing her from being still farther entaa^ed in its snares. I hare 
canse for hnmUiation, when I reflect on the siq>inene8s and neg- 
lect of which I hsTe been gniltr towards her; and it is mj earnest 
desire aad poorer that I may oe instramental in repairing ^ 
mischiet" 

" If Ton foel self-condemned, EmUy, I have great reason to re- 
pent of the same sin. We have both been too wiOing to believe 
that all vras right, and too nnwilling to intmde into Caroline^ 
confidence. But we most now dismiss that folse delicacy, and 
endeavor to snatch her firom the delusions of Bepery. I tremble 
for the lesnh of her farther associating vrith Sophia Dorville ; I 
dread her inflnence, and tiiat of ihe nans. Bat let as, as yon saj, 
go vrith her, and use our utmost efforts to coonteract the evil, 
lliere is one danger, however, which we have not yet con- 
tenmlated. Shall we be justified in exposing Henrietta and Julia 
to the same perils that we dread for Caroline ?" 

** That is a subject which I had not considered ! It certainly 
makes our responsibility sreater; but I am sure Caroline would 
not consent to their being left behind ; we must, therefore, trust to 
Hie blessing of God on our endeavors to preserve them horn 
the ftscinations of Popery. 

** Oh 1 that my father were here 1" exclaimed Lydia, clasping 
her hands with nassionate earnestness, ''or that he were only 
where a letter could reach him 1 But as it is, we have no choice, 
and must submit to circumstances. Heaven giant in mercy that 
the worst may now be over." 

When they met Caroline in the morning, she looked pale, Dot 
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TMO^Ted, and inquiied, with a strong effi>rt to be calm/* whether 
they had decided on aec0ii^;>anyuig ber, or {kreferred remaining at 
Mademoiselle Duvallon's V* 

" We shall go with you- dear Caroline," replied Lydia. " we 
shall not desert you ; and though we cannot help feeling deeply 
grieved, at the preference you thus evince for a religion which ia 
so decidedly unsjrriptural, we still indulge the hope that your 
eyes may ere long he opened to its errors. 

Caroline was startled by this straightforward observatioa of 
Lydia, and replied, with considerable embarrassment, 

^ What can possibly make you talk in this way, Lydia ? What 
preference have I shown to the Roman Catholic religion ? Surely 
I may love a Roman Catholic friend, without embracing her 
religion" 

^ Tes, dear Caroline," rejoined Emily, " but you cannot deny 
that you are at present but too fevorably disposed towards the 
Romish church. It is time that all reserve and dissimulation 
should cease between us^ and we must insist on your granting ua 
one favor ^ — ^let us examine the subject together, by the pure and 
unerring hght of scripture. If it cannot iSar that test, remember 
h is not of Grod. * If they speak not according to this word, it is 
because there is no light m them.' " 

^ Be it so," said Caroline, hastily, and as if anxious to chaag^ 
the subject, ^ and now I will go and show papa's letter to ^fodemoi- 
aeUe Duvallon, and make preparations for our departure. I hav» 
written to Mrs. Fortescue, s^ld I dare say she will call for us in a 
day or two." 

Emily and Lydia could not help wondering at the rapidity and 
decision of Caroline's proceedings. They hsul, however, no time 
to lose, and immldiately set about the preparations necessary for 
^eir departure. 

JVfajor and Mrs. Fortescue called to see them the next day, and 
expressed no little sunrise at their intended removal to the con- 
vent Caroline alleged the reasons she had already given to her 
&mily ; but these kind and discriminating friends were not thus 
deceived. They remonstrated on the imprudence of such a pro- 
ceeding, were it only with reference to tiie two younger ^ris ; 
but Caroline was immoveable, and they had no authority to mter^ 
fere. Emily, however, confided to them without reserve, her 
fears, her intention, and her hopes, and received from them the 
assurance of their continued S3nnpathy, assistance, and support 

Their departure was fixed for tke tmrd day, and the cousins 
bade &irewell to Madame Duvallon and her establishment, with- 
out one sigh of regret. They had met with nothing there to in- 
terest their feelings, and they left behind them no sacred recollee* 
tions, or endearing associations, to sadden their adieu. 
17 



CHAPTER XXiX. 
THK oomrxNT. 

VbiUddlBf to nuunry, and commandinc to abstain from meats, wfa eh God 
hath ereated to be received with thankaBlTinf «— Tin. iT. 9. 

Oil ox more the daric walls and frownine towers of S rose to 

^eir view in the distance, and they could not altogether ^ress 
the feelings of sweet, yet painful, emotion they excited. These 
feelings were of various kinds, according to the different minds in 
which they arose. Lydia thought of me joy of Helen, and their 
mutual deUght on meeting again ; but her heart sunk in despond- 
ency, as she cast a glance on the future, and pictured a thousand 
evib, as resulting from their residence at the convent The gentle 
form of Rose, abo, rose before the eyes of Emily ; but it was a 
mournful vision, and she turned from it to the contemplation of 
the difficult duties which now devolved upon her. She fearfitl]^ 
asked herself the question, " Who is sufficient for these things V* 
but she felt, at the same time, some encouragement from the 
promise, " My grace is sufficient for thee, for my strength is made 
perfect in weakness." 

They wero to remain at the Major's till the second day, when 
Mr. Forteseue had kindl;^ promised to accompany them to the 
eonvent Lydia inmiediately despatched a note to her friend 
Helen, to inform her of their arrival, promising, at the same time, 
to see her on the following morning. But what was her surprise, 
when the messenger returned, with the information that Mss 
Douglas had been gone about a week from Madame d*Elforf s, her 
parents having sent for her, in consequence of the delicate state of 
her health, which had been declining for the last three months ! 
This was a severe disappointment to Lydia; but she comforted 
herself with the reflection, that her beloved Helen was now happy 
in the enjcmnent of home-comforts, and that she should no doubt 
soon hear from her. 

Emily thought it a duty she owed to Madame d'Elfort, to wait 
on that lad^, and explain the cause of their entering the convent. 
This she did without reserve, and without concealing her repug- 
nance to the arrangement. ' Madame d'Elfort received her wiSi 
the utmost kindness, and expressed a hope that she would come 
very often to see her ; but Emily could not determine, either from 
her countenance or her manner, whether she was pleased or other- 
wise vrith the intelligence she had communicated. 

They now proceeded to the convent, and saw the 9?ime reUgienM 
they had ben>re conversed with. She expressed the greatest 
pleasure at their intention of becoming inmates of the house, and) 
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altftr Mme conv^xsatioii, called tiie lady wko {Hretided over thf 
tehool depaxtm^at, a dignified reUgietue, with whom all the neces* 
sary pielimiiiariea were soon arranged. Caroline had inquired 
for her fiiend Sophie, but had been told she was engaged in the 
chapeL Thither they now; repaired, though without the least 
expectation of seeing her. As tney approached it, their ears were 
agreeably saluted by the full rich tones of the organ, blended with 
the soft melody of a fejnale voice, which they instantly recognized 
as that of Sophie. She was practising an anthem for the next 
saint's day; the small gallery m which she sat was screened from 
the pryinp^ eye of curiosity, oy a high curtain of crimson cloth : 
but the visitors stood beneath it, and listened in rapt admiration 
to the soul-subduing strains of the music. It was one of those 
■pells which no heart, endowed with sensibility, could resist ; and 
they remained as if chained to the spot, till the swelling notes of 
the organ gradually sunk into silence, and the sweet voice died 
away in one long, thrilling cadence. Soon after, the shutting of a 
door announced the departure of the musician, and left them at 
leisure to examine the small chapel in which they now were. It 
was not splendid, but was decorated with exquisite taste ; the 
altar-piece was a magnificent painting of the resurrection, and on 
each side of it were two others, the one representing St Anne, as 
engaged in the instruction of children, and the other a nun in the 
dxeaa of the Ursuline order. Around a figure of the Virgin were 
suspended innumerable.relics of various kui^ds, and some of which 
it was not easy to guess the nature, intermixed with offerings of 
different value, but generally handsome and costly. Several other 
pictures were hung about the chapel, and the altar-cloth, being 
the work of the nuns, was ele^ntly embroidered. A few old men 
and poor women were kneelmg in different parts of the chapel, 
very Dusily counting their beads, yet not so deeply engaged as to 
prevent their looking at the strangers, with a cunosity which soon 
changed into displeasure, when they perceived that they neither 
knelt nor crossed themselves. 

Caroline then expressed a wish to return to the parlor, as she 
thought they could now see Sophie ; and the rest of the par^ did 
«ot qppose her desire. Sister Sophie immediately obeyed the 
8ummons>.and it was curious to observe the meeting of the two 
friends. They could not embrace, for a do^ble grating interposed 
between them, through which they could but just touch each 
other's fingers j and Caroline though fully prepared for the change, 
could scarcely repress a start, at the sight of Sophie in a novice's 
dress. The fatter expressed the greatest delight at the prospect 
of their spending some time together, and, after a short conversa« 
Hon. the party returned to Mrs. Fortescue's. 

The next morning they bade the good Major farewell, and pro* 
ceeded with jy^s. Fortescue to the convent They were received 
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in the mikr by^kiB tup^or, a tall, mafeftie woman, wbo was dlf^ 
tingoifhed tnm the other niini by the inlpoAing ttatelineas of her 
carriage, and by a long rosary of gdld beaaS, to whieh was attache 
ed a cross of considerable value. She received the new comeri 
in the most gracious manner, paid them a few flattering, but deli- 
cate compliments, and then summoned Sophie to the grate to wel* 
come her friends. After a little niore conversation, the inner dooiP 
of the convent was opened, and Mrrf. Fortescue bade her young 
charges farewell on tn4 thrieshold. Eniily and Lydia could not 
repress a shudder of apprehension, as they enibraced this kind 
fhend, and then watched her retreating steps ; but Caroline and 
Soohie were joyfully locked in each other's aims, and Henrietta 
and Julia seemed delighted at the novelty of their situation. 

When Mrs. Fortescue was no longer visible, the ponderous dodf 
was shut and secured by the portress with the greatest care. 
£mil;^'s heart involuntarily sank within her, as she Uistened to the 
creanng and grating of the massive bolts and bars ; again she 
shuddered, and clasped her hands in silent prayer. Lydia seemed 
not less startled by the ominous sound ; she stooped suddenly, 
and looked as if she was determined to go back ; then, conquering 
her emotion by a strong effort, ^sped Emily's hand with almost 
convulsive energy, and proceeded. Even the two little girls were 
terrified for a moment, and clung to their cousin, as if for prdtec* 
tion. The gloomy aspect of the cloisters and corridors through 
which they passed, was not calculated to cheer their spirits, and 
they tremblingly followed the steps of the mpirieure and Sophie^ 
with whom Caroline Was engaged in earnest conversation. At 
length, however, they were shown into two apartments, of a sorae^ 
what more pleasing description. They were small, and scantily 
furnished as bed^rooms ; but Aey overlooked a garden of consider- 
able size and great beauty, arid commanded a rather extensive 
view of a rich and varied landscape. The first room was intended 
for Caroline, the otiier for Eniily and Lydia. Henrietta and Julia 
were to sleep in a larger room, which was already dccapied bjr 
several other boarders. 

" I think," said the superieure, with an evident attempt at conde- 
scension, " you will find everything here that is necessary fi>ryoar 
accommodation ; and we have an excellent library, from which I 
shall be happy to lend you b6<^s, whenever you feel inclined to 
read. In the mean time, as soon as you have taken off 3rour bon- 
nets, I shall introduce you td Miss Smithson, a countrywoman of 
yours, who takes the drawing department in the school, and also 
to Mrs. Brownlow, another English lady, who has now been a 
long time residing with us as a boarder.'' 

The visitors bowed in acknowledgnient, and followed the statehr 
lady down stairs, to a school-room of large dimensions, in which 
iren §0vmI ydung ladies of different ages, and two or three of the 
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iiims, whote tadL it was to preside ov^ their studies. To tliesc 
tiiey were presented, as well as to Miss Smithson j but they eould 
not help ODserving; how differently they were received b^ these 
ladies. The nuns were kind and a£y)le, while JVfiss Smitlison's 
manner was cold, haughty, and even contemptuous. The pupils 
greeted them with a general stare, and they were fflad when they 
rollowed the sup6rieure out of the room. She led them into tM 
garden, where sne again introduced them to Mrs. Brownlow, a 
j^easing elderly lady, whose address immediately prepossessed 
them in her fiivor. soon after la mere SainU HUene^ thei superior 
of the school, coming up to them, Madame la Superieure resigned 
the new comers to her care, and, with a bow oi lofty courtesy, 
retired. 

They spent a part of the day with Mrs. Brownlow. fnmi whom 
they learned a great many particulars respecting tne establish- 
ment This lady was a widow of small fbrtune, who had chosen 
the convent for her residence, on account of its cheapness, and its 
quiet seclusion. She was, however, a Protestant^ at least in pro* 
nssion, though deeply tinctured with that fiital spirit of liberahsm, 
which considers all religions as very nearly alike, or in them* 
selves indifferent. On their inquiring the reason why Mss Smith* 
son did not take the boarders to church, as she seemed to be 
engaged in the school, Mrs. Brownlow replied, that that lady was 
a Roman Catholic, having become one since her residence at the 
convent, whither she had been sent for her education. 

£mily inq^uired whether this was not frequently the conse- 
quence of being educated there. 

^ Very frequently," repli^ Mrs. Brownlow, " and it ean scarcely 
be otherwise, when chndren are sent hither, withotit any one to 
take care of them. The nuns are very skilful in making converts^ 
and the Catholic ceremonies very well calculated to captivate the 
ifiinds of young people. There are two or three little girU hersv 
who are nearly converted, and they are the onljr Protestants in 
tAae convent, except one young lady of about thirteen, who has 
not been long here, and is indisposed to-day. The others are aU 
children of Roman Catholic peurents.*' 

^ I should think," observea Emily, " that you, madame, might 
have some influence in counteracting the ill-effects produced on 
the minds of those poor children." 

" Oh, dear, no !" replied Mrs. Brownlow, " I am no bigot,— I 
never interfere. I have no doubt this CathoUcs are as sincere as 
ourselves, i% the exercise of their religion ; there are good and bad 
people in all religions ; and I believe that all those who act up 
eonscientiously to the best of their knowledge. Will be equally 
accepted by Grod." 

'* But, my dear madam," observed Emily, ** God has revealed 
his will explicitly in his Word, and if we««a traKtftVksy«-^^«B»3(»»^ 
17* 
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in danger of being misled, by a system which is directly opposed 
to that word, by which he himself has declared *we shall be 
judged at Uie last day,'— is it not our duty to endeaTor, at least, to 
warn them against tke delusion 1^ 

" Well!" replied Mrs. Brownlow, "it is no business of mine to 
examine into the merits of the different systems. I dislike bigotry, 
and luive the greatest horror of controversy. If people will expose 
their children to the danger of error, they must take the conse* 
quences. I would not interfere on any account, and I strongly 
wivise you not to attempt it either, for I assure you it would oe 
taken very HI." 

" The Roman Catholics, then," observed Lydia, " are not so in- 
different on the subject ; for, by your account of the matter, they 
are very anxious to make proselytes." 

** Oh ! yes, they are indeed, — ^tney do everything they can, with 
out absolutely iomnging on the liberty of the children. But the 
greatest bigot in the house is decidedly Miss Smithson, — ^indeed, 
ahe is almost beyond endurance. She is perfectly furious against 
Protestantism, and cannot even speak of it without abuse. The 
only way to be at peace with her, is never to mention the subject, 
either to her, or in her hearing." 

The conversation was now interrupted, by their bein|f sum* 
moned to dinner. They took this mesd in a large hall, with the 
rest of the boarders, and the whole commuaauti of nuns, about 
thirty in number. All conversation was prevented, during the 
repast, by one of the nuns reading aloud, from a book containing 
the lives of several saints of the Eomish church. The pupils were 
then allowed to play or walk in the garden for an hour, and saw 
no more of the nuns till supper, with the exception of those whose 
peculiar province it was to attend to the school duties. Thef e 
were four in number, — ^la mere Sainte Helene, la mSre Sainte £u- 
phrasie, la soeur Sainte Anne, and la sceur Constance. The two 
former were somewhat advanced in life : sister St Anne was a 
blooming, lively girl, of eighteen, who took charge of the younger 
pupils ; and sister Constance immediately struck Emily and Lydia, 
as being peculiarly interesting in her appearance. She was ap> 
parently about twenty, her form slight and ftagile, and the deli- 
cacy of her complexion indicated a precarious state of health 
There was an expression of thoughtfulness, and melancholy sweet- 
ness, in her countenance, which at once touched the heart, and 
riveted the afl^tions. She was much beloved by the pupils, and 
seemed to be stationed among them, principally on a^pount of the 
influence she always acquired over their minds. 

In the course of the afternoon, Lyd|a foimed an acquaintance 

with Miss Somers, the English girl she had not seen that mom- 

JDg, She seemed amiable and gentle, though, as might naturally 

pe expected^ devoid of everythwR Uktt religious principle. Sh« 
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had been about three months at the convent, and cave the 
new comers much information, concerning; the discipline and 
habits of the society in which they were now to move. 

They again met the nuns at supper, when the reading was re- 
sumed ; and they were then obliged to kneel, during the recitation 
of a long string of prayers, similar to those they had been in the 
habit of hearing at Madame d'Elfort's. The sleeping apartments 
of the boarders, who were seventeen in number, occupied one side 
of the square which composed the convent, and were directly 
over the lower apartments appropriated to the schooL They ran 
along a corridor of considerable length, separated from the other 
side of the building by a door of massive strength. The two elder 
nuns slept one at each end of this corridor, in small cells similar 
to those of the other reUgieuses, and furnished only with a hard 
mattiess, a chair, and a small table, on which were placed a cmei* 
fix and an hour-glass. 

Emily's rest was disturbed several times during the night, by 
hearing the nuns going to, and returning from, their nocturnal 
services, in the chapeL Her reflections were painful, and tended 
greatly to depress her mind ; but on rising in the morning, she and 
Lydia, after earnest prayer, arranged a phm of affectionate »unm^ 
kmce over Caroline, Henrietta, and Julia. 

They now commenced their studies in regular order, though 
the three elder cousins were only a few hours each day in the 
school-room. Emily and Lydia were delighted to find that tbay 
were to be under the tuition of sister Constance for Italian, music^ 
and embroiderv, as it would give them frequent opportunities of 
conversing with this interesting nun, whose appearance and man- 
ners had made so pleasing an impression on their minds ; and they 
were not disappointed in the hopes they had entertained respect- 
ing her character. She became every day more endearing to their, 
hearts, and seemed to return their attachment with answering 
affection. There was much in her that reminded Emily of her 
beloved friend, Rose ; and the deep fervor of her religious feelings 
was evidently heightened by the consciousness that, for her, the 
things of time would soon pass away, and ^ve place to the solemn, 
the momentous realities of eternity. Emily felt for her a sympa- 
thy and tenderness she could not express ; and ofteit would a sigh 
escape her, as she thought of the darimess and error that shrouded 
a mind, which seemed panting for the glorious light and liberty of 
the ffospel. 

They saw little of the other nuns, although they constantly 
dined and supped with them in the refectory. Their hours of re- 
creation were different, and they, therefore, never met them in the 
l^en at that time : but they could see them from their bed-room 
windows, and Emily, Carohne, and Lydia, were indulged by tiie 
pup^rieure with permission to join them sometimes in their giidMi* 
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Of this ^vilege Caioline ahrajB wailed herself io eon- 

wne with her mend Sophie ; bat Emily and Lydia, having bat 
little knowledge of any one there, seldom entered the garden at 
that time. They sometimes met with one or two of ^e nuns in 
the corridors, gliding along with a swiftness and silence, that gave 
a peculiar air of mystery uid romance to the rmamtre ; but farther 
tlum these occasional meetings, their acquaintance did not ex- 
tend ; and they knew as little S£ what passed in the house, beyond 
the immediate precincts of the school department, as if they had ' 
resided in a totally diffisrent building. They could not help no- 
ticing, sometimes, that one or other of the nuns was absent £rom 
the public meals, and that, perhaps, for several days ; and they 
conjectured that some penance imposed, or punishment inflicted, 
mi^t be the cause of their seclusion. They frequently saw them 
* kneeling for hours together in the chi^l, and knew that they were 
sometimes obliged to remain there the whole night ; but what the 
fltults were, for which they were thus required to atone, or what 
were the internal management and economy of the convent, they 
were totally i^orant A thousand acts of oppression, of tyianny, 

'tiose walls, 



and even cruelty, might have been per^tratM within those t 
witfaeut being Imown to any, but their actors and their victims! 
The dungeons might have been filled with miserable captives, 
•nd the tmhappy objects of persecution dragged to the most horri- 
ble fiite, without one groan of suffering, or one shriek of terror, 
penetrating the solid walls and ponderous doors of this immense 
Duilding. Emily shuddered, as she thought of this, and piayed 
tiiat her cousins might be preserved from the delusions of a sys- 
tem, wluch gloried in annihilating the strongest ties of nature, and 
pvo&ned the sacred name of religion, by associating it with cnietty 
and oppression. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

CONyXKT SCXMXS. 

To the low and to the testimonj ; if thej ipeak not according to this word, it 
is becaose there, is no light in them— Isaiah. tIu. 20. 

Tki cousins had stipulated, before they entered the convent, that 
Ibey should be aUowed to attend the Protestant chapel every Sun- 
isf jaoraufL This had not been giantid wi^out difficttlty, •■ 
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Che boanten at St Anne*! were required to join in the services of 
tiie convent chapel. But Emily and Lydia were firm in their re- 
•olutionf and the point was, at length, conceded, with the under* 
standing that Mrs. Fortescue, or JVfrs, Brownlow, should always 
be their companions. The last-named lady expressed great sur- 
inisc at this permission, and considerable doubt as to its being con* 
tinned} and Clara Somers informed Lydia that she, and seve- 
ral other young ladies, had been promised, on their first coming, 
the liberty of going to see some mends every second Sunday, in 
order that tbe^ might attend the English chapel ; but that this 
promise had since been withdrawn, and they had been compelled 
to join in the Roman Catholic service. Emily and Lydia felt 
some alarm at this intelligence ; but they had, as yet, had no rea- 
son to distrust the word of the sup^rieure, and therefore only re 
solved to be doubly on their guard. Henrietta and Julia had, 
hitherto, been allowed to absent themselves from the daily mass 
in the chapel, and to decline joining in anjrthing that was contrary 
to the principles in which they haS been brought up, though all 
the other Protestant children were subject to the same nues as 
the Roman Catholics. How long this exemption might be con- 
tinued, it was impossible to determine ; but, for the present, no 
undue control was exercised over them. 

The Sunday came, and they were allowed to go to chapel with 
Mrs. Brownlow. They saw Mrs. Fortescue for a few minutes, 
and she promised to visit them in the course of the week. They 
then returned to St. Anne's, and Emily availed herself of the after- 
noon to give some religious instruction to Henrietta and Julia. 
Ah the F^testants then assembled in the garden, and had a great 
deal of conversation, which Enoily endeavored to direct to profita- 
ble subjects. ^ 

It was truly deplorable to witness the absolute influence which 
had been obtained over the minds of these little ^rls. Clara 
Somers was the only one who seemed dissatisfied with the yoke 
laid upon her. Two of the others were orphans, and the third an 
officer's daughter, whose parents had removed to another town. 
They were entirely under the spiritual control of the nuns and 
their confessor, and going through the regular routine of a Popish 
education. 

Fanny and Mary Lowe, the oiphans, were eight and nine years 
of age, and Ellen Wilton was about ten. Their extreme youth 
gave the most decided advantage to the priests and nuns j and cer- 
tainly no pains were spared to improve it to the utmost. It was 
probably owing to her oeing somewhat older, and of a more inde- 
pendent character, that Clara Somers manifested less docility than 
they did. She was too old to be enticed with sweetmeats, pic- 
tures, and bon-boim and having discovered that there was a 
•chome formed, of which she was the object, hex pride was alarm- 
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ad, and her spirit roused to resistance. It eovld not be tiie oesaH 
of principle, for the poor giri was entirely ignoiant on the sobjeet 
of religion, and could not give any reason lor her aversion to 
Popeiy; but so providentially was this feeling overruled for her 
preservation, that while her young companions were conducted 
every morning to the confessor's room, while he was at break&st, 
and there bribed, with presents and caresses, to listen to his in 
itructions, and promise obedience to all his directions, neither 
threats nor pronuses could induce her to go further in compliance 
than was ansolutely required by the rules of the schooL 
' All this she told Emily ana Lydia, and added, that the nuns 
were now earnestly engaged in preparing the three little ones for 
auricular confession, to which tney were to be admitted in a few 
weeks. 

" They have done all they could," added Clara, ** to persuade me 
to confess also : but I will never do it, though theynave threat- 
ened to compel me. Papa is now travelling, but I expect him 
back shortly ; and when I tell him of the way in which they have 
behaved, I am sure he will take me away immediately." 

Emily and Lydia, of course, encouraged her in her resolutions, 
and enaeavored to make it a matter of principle with her, by 
pointing out some of the most ^larin? errors of Popery, and riiow- 
mg her how utterly incompatible uey were with the doctrines 
of Scripture. But, to their great surpnse and sorrow, they found 
that poor Clara had not a Bible, and, indeed, scarcely knew what 
kind of a book it was ! 

Caroline was now a source of the greatest anxiety to her sister 
and cousin. They had tried in vain, since their arrival at the 
convent, to win her attention to what they earnestly wished her 
to engage^ in, — a candid examination of tile points in dispute, by 
the unerring light of Scripture. But as soon as the subject was 
introduced, she always contrived to evade it ; and when, at length, 
after some weeks' fruitless trial, Emily solemnly and affectionately 
entreated her to turn her attention to it, and to lay aside all eva* 
sion»and^ subterfuge, she openly declared her determination not 
to enter into any discussioh, adcQng, that she should consider it as 
a personal favor, not to be any longer importuned on the subject 

Emily and Lydia, with a deep-t&awn sigh, gave up the subject, 
but resolved to write a second time to Mr. Howard, and to urge upon 
him, with still greater earnestness and entreaty, the necessity ol 
bis exerting his authority to remove them from a sphere so im- 
minently dangerous. They were still more anxious for the sue* 
cess of their application, from observing that Caroline was gra- 
dually adopting many customs inconsistent with a profession of 
Protestantism, and had sanctioned her younger sisters' being re- 
quired to use the sign of the cross in the school-room, to attend 
mass in the morning, and conform to all the usages to which th« 
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5tiier boarders were subjected. Since Caroline had thus decided, 
Emily and Lydia could not interfere ; but many were the tear* 
they shed, fervent the prayers they offered up for Divine inteipo- 
sition, and urgent the entreaties xhey forwaided to 2^. Howud, 
that he would hasten to rescue his children £rom the perils which 
on every side surrounded them. No letters had been received 

from him since their return to S , and every succeeding day 

increased thei/uneasiness on his account, as well as their own. 

In the mean time, Emily had to endure many violent attack! 
from Miss Smithson, the English teacher of dravidng. That lady 
began by attempting to throw every species of ridicule on Pro- 
testantism and the Reformation, and to blacken the character o^ 
the Reformers. 

" Where was your religion," she triumphantly inquired, " before 
the time of Henry the Eighth ? And wnat was it which led him 
to forsake the true church ? Only the criminal passion he enter* 
tmined for Anna Boleyn, and the wish to rid himself of his unof- 
fending wife, that he might be enabled to gratify it 1 A worthy 
motive, truly, for inventing a new religion ! Surely, you have no 
reason to be proud of the origin of Protestantism, or the charac- 
ter of its notorious founder.*' 

" Henry the Eighth was not the founder of Protestantism," re- 
plied Emily, " he was but the instrument of establishine; what 
had existed many centuries before him. He was a wicke<^ cruel| 
nnprincipled tyrant, without any sentiment of relig;ion, or re- 
straint of moral feeling. But the Protestant cause is not to be 
identi£ed with him ; a host of glorious witnesses had long before 
attested its truth, and many of them had sealed their testimony 
with their blood. I need not remind you of the venerable Wick- 
liffe and his followers, or of the persecuted Vaudois and Albigen- 
ses ; indeed, there have always been, since the introduction of 
Popery, some fieuthful Christians, who have protested against its 
errors. And when you speak of the bad motives of Henry, you 
should not forget that, if ke was actuated by them, his people were 
not ; nor were the multitudes in other countries, who embraced the 
Tcformed faith. They cannot be attributed to Luther, to Calvin, 
Mslancthon, or to 'the noble army of mart3rrs,*— 4o Cranmer, 
Latimer, Ridley, and Bradford, and the blessed company of others, 
who * loved cot their lives unto the death,' but suffered the most 
cruel persecutions for the truth, and finally ' resisted unto blood.' ** 

** On ! pray," exclaimed Miss Smithson contemptuously, ** do 
not bring forward your Reformers as authority; your Luther, Cal- 
vin, and company, were men of the very worst character, and 
most shameful conduct I will lend you their lives to read, and 
also a history of the Reformation, which shows it in its true 
tight ; and I am sure you will then be ashamed to acknowledft 
tiie men of whom you have now so high an opinion." 
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** E»iiie me, JiGm Sonthsoii, Imt I wiU not iMd the bo^ 
■lention. I have xead tke lives of the Reformers, as written hf 
historians of undoubted veracity, and historical accounts of the 
Beformation, from the pens of impartial narrators. I believe the 
Befbrmers to have been men of like passions with others, and but 
lately emerged from a state of great darkness ; but, as fiiir as the 
weakness and infirmities of human nature, and the partial obsco- 
nty of remaining error, would allow, sincerely desirous to pro 
laote the glory of God, and to glorify Him themselves by a noly 
Ufe and conversation. But, even supposing they had all been at 
worthless as you would insinuate, and as I confess Henry the 
Eighth was, toat circumstance would in no wise affect the truth 
of Protestantism; for it is not founded on the character of iti 
promoters, but on the sure word of Gk>d." 

A laugh of derision was, for some time, Miss Smithson's only 
Mswer. At length she offered to lend Emily Bossuet's ^ Cha* 
meter of the Catholic Religion^" which, she was sure, could 
hudlyfailof convincing her. 

** I have read'^ replied Emily, " a woik which, I suppose, if 
very similar,— vLe G6nie dn Christianisme,^ by that celebrated 
and highly talented author, Chateaubriand ; but all the splendor 
of his eloquence has &iled to convince me of the truth of his as- 
sertions, or the solidity of his reasoning. It was lent me by Ma* 
dwne Dorville, in the hope that it mignt produce an impressioB 
&vorable to your church ; but it only served to show me how 
diuigerous is the system, which he so warmly and so ingeniously 
advocates.** 

'* You Protestants are all unreasonable," exclaimed Miss Smith- 
eon, impatiently, **you look at everything through the colored 
spectacles of partiauty andpreiudice.*' 

*< I am wilhng," replied Emily, *'to read anything in the shape 
of temperate argument, provided it is supported by scripture evi- 
dence *j but, without that, I will admit no assertion, however bold 
or positive. Will you examine the subject with me, by the light 
of that unerring guide ?" 

This proposal Ikuss Smithson scornfully declined, and then pro* 
eeeded to rail against the Protestant religion, its doctrines, ana its 
Bunisters, in terms so unmeasured, so violent and abusive, that 
Emily was at length obliged to stop her. 

*'Mss Smithson,'* she said, with mild, but firm dignity, "in 
every conversation we have had on this subject, I bAve studied to 
express myself in the most respectful terms I could possibly i^^- 
l^y to your religion ; I have carefully avoided every word that 
eould give you offence, or wound your feelings, even in the slight- 
est denee. Tou must, tfaerefi>re, excuse me, if I remind you, 
/that I have a right to esqpect the same delicacy from you, and that 
I cannot listen to such laofaage as you are now using. Allow 
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ne, alio, to lay, that invectiye is not aigumeat, and that yiolenca 
k uwayB a sign of a weak or a bad cause." 

This rebuke, for the present, checked Miss Smithson's volubi« 
lity ; bat she renewed her attacks with such frequency and vehe- 
mence, that Lydia one day told her *' if her object was to make 
converts, she did not employ the proper method to attain it." 

In the meantime, the influence of the nuns over Caroline seemp^ 
ed daily to increase. Emily and Lydia now saw her but seldom, 
and she sedulously avoided all conversation with them. How &r 
she herself con^rmed to the idolatrous practices of the house, it 
was not easy to ascertain ; but it was quite evident that she con- 
curred with the nuns in subjecting her two younger sisters to all 
the t3nanny of popish observances. To add to these causes of 
uneasiness, no news whatever were received from Mr. Howard ^ 
tnd, though Carolina was too much absorbed b, other subjects to 
bestow much thought on this unaccountable silence of her father, 
the anxiety of Emily and Lydia began to assume the tone of se*. 
rious alarm. Again the former wrote, in terms, if possible, still 
■KMPe pressing; and they awaited the success of this third appli- 
eation, with feelings amounting almost to agony. 

The only enjoyment that now remained to them, was the privi* 
lege of hearing the gospel at the chapel on the Sunday morning, 
aad sometimes spending an hour afterwards with Major and Mrs. 
Portescue. These were opportunities which they highly prized, 
and BO opposition had as yet been made to their going; but Caro- 
line now iMgan to absent nerself from the Protestant services, and 
to keep Henrietta and Julia also away, under various pretexts. 

Mrs. Fortescue called occasionally to see them at the grate ; 
but their conversations were never suffered to be long, and were 
generally interrupted by the entrance of some of the nuns. On 
one of these occasions, la m^re Saint Euphrasie informed that 
lady that, as she had long expressed a wish to witness the cere* 
mony of taking the veil, she might soon have this desire gratified, 
as there were soon to be admitted two new sisters, — the one to 
take the white or novice's veil, the other the black. 

Mrs. Fortescue thai^ed the nun for her information, and, as that 
^y was to be a erand holiday in the house, requested that her 
youi^ fiiends might be permitted to spend it with her. This per- 
mission was granted by the sup6rieure , but Caroline declined the 
invitation, alleging that she wished to pass the day with Sophie. 
It was, ^erefore, settled that Emily should join Mrs. Fortescue 
in the chapel on that mofning, and, after witnessing the ceremo- 
ttr, they should take Lydia, Henrietta, and Julia, with them to the 
Mmoi's pleasant residence. 

The nun who was to make what is called her profasum^ or, in 
other words, to assume the black veil, the sjrmbol of perpetual se- 
dnmii, was about thirty yean of a^,and was called la semr Mtf 
20 
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rU Emily had often seen her amons the iioviees, though thA hbA 
never spoken to her ; but who the other intended nun was, no on« 
but the sup^rieure seemed to know. Great preparations were 
maJdnff for the exhibition ; the nuns were all busily emi>loyed| 
some siDout the chapel, some about the altar, and sister Marie he^ 
self underwent a long course of fasting, prayers, and mortifica« 
«tions, some self-inflicted, others prescnbed by the confessor, by 
way of preparation for the approaching event. The chapel was 
tastefully ornamented with flowers, wax tapers, and ever3rthittg 
costly that the communit}r could command. The altar was de* 
corated with several beautiful specimens of gold and silver em- 
broidery, and Sophie's time was much taken up with practising on 
the orean a splendid piece of music, in which she was to be accom- 
panied by the voices of the whole sisterhood. 

Great curiosity was excited, by the uncertainty^ that prevailed 
with regard to the person who was to perform the other part in 
this melanchory drama ; but the sup6rieure was not communica- 
tive, and the whole afikir remained involved in mystery. On the 
evening preceding the ceremony, however, a travelling-carriage 
stopped at the convent-sate, and a young lady was handed out by 
an elderly gentleman, who, after taking a formal leave of her, re- 
entered the vehicle, and immediately departed. The stranger was 
conducted to a room which had been prepared for her, and wa« 
not seen again that evening by any but the sup^rieure, who had 
a very long interview with her. Nothing was known concerning 
her, except that she came from Tours, was unaccompanied by a 
single relative or friend, and a total stranger in the place which 
was now to be her residence for life. Even her face had not been 
seen, for it was shrouded in a Ion? mourning veil. 

Eariy on the ensuing morning tne whole convent was in a bus- 
tle. The two future nuns were at the confessional by break of 
da^r, and after a long interview with the priest, again retired to 
their rooms. The stranger was then attended by the nuns ap- 
pointed to dress her for the occasion, and the sisters who took 
charge of the school were also employed in attiring the boardera, 
that they might form a pleasing ffroup in the pageant 

Emily repaired to the chapel about eight o'clock, and was soon 
after jomed by Major and Mrs. Fortescue, with whom she re- 
mained in conversation for some time, during which time the 
chapel gradually filled with English gentlemen and ladies, whom 
tunosi^ had drawn to witness the ceremony. There were a 
few French penons behind, but they were generally of ^e lowest 
class of society. Emily and Mrs. Fortescue stationed themselves 
near the railings in front of the altar, and awaited the entrance 
of the procession with feelings of lively interest. 

At last, some of those children known by the name of ettfanU 
de cAoir, vppwnA from the inomr room, and began to strew tha 
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•piee aromid the altar 'vnih. rose-leaves, from baskets which were 
auspended round their necks bj rose-colored ribbons. They were 
dressed in a kind of white surplice, with a ^rdle of ribbon. 

They were followed by several priests, with their acoljrtes, who 
ranged themselves round the altar ; after which, the door of the 
ofite-eAcnir, or nuns' inner chapel, was opened, and the voices of 
the sisterhood were heard, chanting a hymn, as they slowly en- 
tered in procession. They had lighted tapers in their hands, and, 
with their peculiar dress, and long flowing veils, presented a 
striking coup-tTcBtl, the effect of which was not a little heightened 
by the music. The novices came behind, and after them the 
boarders. Every nun bent the knee for a moment on the lower 
step of the altar, and they then seated themselves round it. The 
two candidates for the veil were then brought forward, and placed 
in the midst, exactly in front of the altar. Every eye was in- 
stantly fixed upon them. Sister Marie, however, attracted but 
^ little attention ; her look was calm, her demeanor composed, and 
' it was evident that the step she was about to take was the result 
of deliberate choice. 

But not so the young stranger who was on the point of becom- 
ing u novice. She had, from the first, excited much curiosity, 
and that feeling was now converted into one of painful interest. 
She was an elegant young woman of two-and-twenty, and attired 
as a bride, in a white muslin dress, a cap tastefully ornamented 
with satin and ribbon, and a large and rich lace veil, which was 
thrown over her head. Her fine dark hair was braided oh her fore- 
head, and a boquet of rosebuds had been placed in her hand. But 
all tiiiis finery only served to render more striking the death-like 
ptdeness of her cheek, and the expression of deep and hopeless 
anguish on her countenance. She had not long been seated be- 
fore the altar, when the sup^rieure, perceiving that she was near 
fainting, found it necessary to have her re-conducted into the ante' 
cA<evr^ where she remained till she was sufficiently recovered to 
return to the chapel. When at length she was again supported 
to her place, the hearts of the Protestant spectators were deeply 
affected by her appearance. There was not the slightest tinge of 
color in her face, and the livid whiteness of her quivering lips 
denoted the most distressing agitation. She seemed scarcely con- 
scious of what she did, and looked indeed like the helpless victim 
adorned for a sacrifice. 

Several priests were in attendance, but it was the confessor of 
the convent on whom devolved the duty of performing the cere- 
mony. He was an Irishman, of the name of Saville, and of a 
peculiarly stem and unprepossessing countenance. He now be- 
gan to celebrate the gorgeous ceremony of the mass, with all its 
pomp and splendor, and undisguised iaolatnr. At its conclusion, 
a sexmon was preached to the two candioates, in which much 
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&lse reasoning and umcriptuial doctrine was •nqployed, to eoa ■ 

vince tiiem. and the s{>ectators, tliat the sten they were now tak 
ing was a highly meritorious one, and would most certainly en- 
sure them uninterrupted happiness on earth, and a reward of 
transcendent glor^r in neaven. 

When this specious oration was finished. Sister Marie was con^ 
ducted by the sup^rieure to the altar, and Imeelins; on the lowest 
step, was addressed by the priest in Latin. As the act of taking 
the vows is considered in the light of a marriage, and the victim 
as the bride of the Lord Jesus Christ, in order to keep uptlie 
blasphemous idea, she is provided with two bride^s-maids. This 
office was performed by Ellen Wilton and Fanny Lowe, dressed 
in white, with rose-colored ribbons, and large boqueta of flowers. 
They stood on each side of her, while she repeated the vow of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience,-^»that irrevocable vow which 
bound her to i>erpetual seclusion, and sej^tarated her for ever from 
all the social ties and endearing charities of life. 

The priest then blessed the black veil, which was lying on a 
table before him, and the sup^rieure placed it on her hekd, substi- 
tuting it for the novice^s white one, which was now laid aside. 
After this, many prayers were chanted and recited, the priest 
blessed her several times, and the orean sent forth its sweetest 
tones, to welcome the new nun to her joyless sphere of exist- 
ence. 

She then laid herself down at the foot of the altar, and a funeral 
pall was thrown over her, to signify that she was entirely dead to 
the world, and to all the relations of sociebr. Two burning wax 
tapers were placed at her head, and two at ner feet, in the manner 
done to a corpse, and her two little bride*s maids strewed the pall 
all over with roses. While she lay in this posture, perfectly mo- 
tionless, and shrouded in the pall, the sisterhood sang her funeral 
hyinn in Latin, in tones so sweetly mournful, accompanied by the 
thrilling notes of the organ, now swelling in solemn majesfy of 
sound, then gradually sinking into strains of plaintive melody, 
that every ear was fascinated, and every eye moistened with the 
tears of excited feeling. At the end of about ten minutes, the mu- 
sic seemed to die away in a lengthened cadence of exquisite soft- 
ness, and a short pause ensued, during which the audience appeared 
scarcely to breathe. The new nun was then assisted to nse from 
her death-like posture ; the or^n made the chapel resound with 
a triumphant anthem of joy, in which tiie deep voices of the 
priests joined the softer strrjns of the female singers; and sister 
Marie was conducted by the sup6rieure to take her place among 
the sisterhood. 

The whole of this performance was evidently intended, and cer- 
tainly^ well calculated, to captivate the senses, and produce a pow- 
erful impression on the mind, in favor of the Popish chunui la 
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LtnienU, and a conventual life in particular ;n<N: did it altogethef 
nil of its effect on those who then witnessed it The remaining 
part of the drama, however, was fated to dissolve the charm, ana 
create feelings which could not but serve as an antidote to the 
subtle poison so skilfully administered. 

The young hdy ^as now brought forward, and every heart 
seemed to throb with painful emotion, as the interesting girl knelt 
before tiie altar, and, with suppressed feelings, meekly awaited her 
fitte. A liehted taper was taken firom the altar, and put into her 
hand. The priest then asked her in French, " Ma file, que di- 
mandeaHfout ?'' Her answer to this question was in a prescribed 
form, but pronounced in so low and faint a voice, that the words 
could not DO distinguished. It seemed, however, that they con- 
tained the expression of a wish to become a reUgiiuse, for he again 
addressed her, — ^ Daughter, is it by your own free will, that you 
now devote yourself to Gk>d ?" She falteiingly replied in the affir- 
mative, and he then asked her two more questions, — ^* whether she 
had made herself sufficiently acquainted with the duties and regu- 
lations of the life she was about to embrace ? and whether she was 
resolved to persevere in i^ even to the end of her life ?" Her £unt 
and scarcely-uttered replies sealed her dedication, and she was 
then led into the amte'chceur, to have her hair cut off, and to assume 
the dress of the order. She seemed scarcely able to stand, and, as 
she was supported out of the chapel, the utter wretchedness de- 

Eicted on her pallid countenance struck a chill of horror to every 
eart While her bridal dress, the mockery, rather than the ex* 
pression, of joy, was being removed, and her beautiful hair merci- 
lessly cut off, tbe other nuns filled up the interval with chant- 
ings and recitatives. At length she was led back to the altar, 
clothed in the black woollen robe, the small close cap and bandeau, 
and a small cloth veil over her head. 

She seemed to have, in a great measure, conquered her agita^ 
tion; the mournful calmness of forced resignation had succeeded 
to the traces of conflicting feelings ; but the marble paleness of 
her countenance, and the touching sadness of its expression, ap< 
pealed with irresistible power to the hearts of the pitying spec* 
tators. 

Kneeling once more on the steps of the altar, she was solemnly 
blessed by the priest, who presented her with the consecrated 
|irdle, to which were attached the rosary and cross, and which 
^ sup^rieure &stened round her waist Her cloth veil was then 
taken oSy and replaced by a large muslin one, and, while the sup^ 
lieure was carefully arranging it in long, graceful folds, the priest 
addressed her in Latin, and again gave her his blessing. 

The sup^rieure now left her kneeling on the highest steps of the 
altar, and she was expected to sinp; a hymn, accompanied only by 
the oican. She made one or two ineiGsctual attempts to raise het 
18* 
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mice ; but, finding henelf nneqaal to the tiflk, arose, with tlie 
sudden impulse of uncontrollable feeling, and rashed precipitately 
down the steps. The sup^rieuie, alarmed at her evident emotion^ 
hastened towards her, and, taking her hand in a soothing manner, 
made a sign to sister Marie to join her. She was again led up to 
tiie highest step, and they then sauF together; but the low and 
feltering accents of the novice were lost in the more assured tones 
of her companion. The nuns soon after joined in the anthem, 
and the voices of the priests completed the chorus, which was 
closed by a grand y!mi2e from the deep-toned organ. The victim of 
this cruel sacrifice had now recovered her composure, and was led 
by the sup^rieure toward the nuns, whom she embraced iiuiividu- 
ally, in token of her being now a member of the sisterhood. 

Thus ended this most painful ceremony. Painful, indeed, it 
must have been to every feeling mind ; and this was sufficiently 
attested, by the indi^^tion depicted on the countenances of ^ 
English e^entlemen m the chapel, and the tears of sorrow and com- 
passion shed by many of the ladies. It must be distressing under 
any circumstances, to see a young persoji thus buried in a clois- 
ter, — ^lost to all the endearing ties of society, and the prospect of 
future usefulness. But, in the present case, it was more than 
usually painful ,* — it was made heart-rendinf, by the impression 
that the sacrifice was not a voluntary one. Whatever the circum* 
stances might have been, which compelled this young lady thus 
to immure herself in the joyless seclusion of a convent, it was evi- 
dent that her heart revoltea fipom it, and that her situation was one 
that deserved the tenderest pity. 

It was true, she miffht retract her vows, when her year of pro- 
bation was expired ; that is, the law would authorize her in re- 
nouncing the monastic life, and reclaiming her liberty, at the end 
of her noviciate, if she chose to avail herself of its protection. But 
it is the interest of every person in the convent, to retain within 
its walls all those who nave been admitted into the community; 
it was most probable that every impediment would be thrown u 
the way of her obtaining her liberation ; and who can doubt the 
bower of a sup6rienre, in a place where everything is subject to 
ner will, where no person has a right to interfere with her author- 
ity, and where not even one word of information can be either 
given or received, without her knowledge and sanction ? 

But, even supposing that she could succeed in conquering every 
difficulty, and surmounding every obstacle, — ^nothing but obloquy 
and contempt would await her in the world, should she dare to re- 
turn to it. She would be shunned by every correct Roman Catho- 
lic, and excluded from all respectable society, as an apostate nun, 
-—a person devoid of principle, and who had been guil^ oiK breach 
of the most solemn ooligations. 

Tbote Atal bonds arej theiefoiO) but too sure, and humanity 
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must weep at the lot of an anfortanate being, thus condemned to 
nnwilling seclusion, "with all the gloomy trifles of a convent (as 
a pions modem writei* expresses it), to intervene between her 
aoal and that God, whom to know is life, and light, and joy, and 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE CONnSSIONAL. 

Vor then is one God, and one Mediator between God and men, the Bum Christ 
Jeflii8.~<l Tof. iL 6. 

The crael sacrifice was completed. The veil was dropped for 
ever, between the youthful victim, and that world in which ^j^e 
seemed so well fitted to shine ; and the English ladies who had 
witnessed the ceremony, prepared to depart, with hearts oppressed 
with the most genuine feelings of compassion. The gentlemen 
who had been present had long since left the chc^l, — some wea- 
ried out by the length of the perfoimance, and others unable any 
longer to restrain meir feelings of pity and indignation. Among 
the foremost of these was Maior Fortescue, whose manly feeling8< 
and Christian principles equally revolted from the scene. 

But the sentiments of regret and abhorrence, so visible in the 
countenances of the spectators, so different from the &vorable im- 
pression which it had been hoped the exhibition would make on 
their minds, had not been unnoticed by the officiating priest. It 
had, as might be supposed, excited his utmost wrath ; and he could 
not let the Protestants withdraw, without ventiog his displeasure 
on them, in a pubUc manner. When, therefore, the ceremony was 
concluded, he addressed them in the following terms : — 

^ We are going to administer the blessing of the holy sacrament^ 
and I req^uest all Protestants immediately to retire. And let them 
take notice, that, in future, whenever any ceremony shall take, 
place in this chapel, the doors shall bs closed against tnem. They 
ought never to enter our churches, if Xh/ej do not know how to 
conduct themselves moie respectfully, during the celebration ot 
our holy mysteries. Why snould they come, merely to fpniify 
their curiosity ? Wt never attend their preaching-meetings.-^ 
*108iKemiedj. 
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Ipmigiibuaeaf the PiotMtuvtla'lh^ but the English ladiaB,teni» 
fied by hit eniased maimer and violent gestures, precipitetelf 
left the chapel, while he continued to thunder out his anathemas 
against them until they were out of sight It is most probable 
that, had the gentlemen still been present, the vindictive priest 
would not have ventured thus openly to insult them; especially as 
no cause whatever had been given for so unwarrantable an attach 
The most perfect silence and decorum had been observed by the 
English throu^out the whole ceremony; which was not the case 
with the few French persons present, several of whom had be- 
haved verjr improperly. But tne Protestants had not knelt, nor 
bowed their fieices to the earth, during the elevation of the host; 
and this, which in itself was an unpardonable crime in the ejres of 
the Papiste, had been still fiirther aggravated, by the expression of 
indignation at the sacrifice, and compassion for the helpfesa victim 
of spiritual tyranny, which could not have escaped the observation 
of Father Saville. He had, therefore, seized the moment when he 
bought he could, without fear of retaliation, vent his rage on the 
Protestants. 

Mrs. Fortescue and Emily went to the door of the convent, and, 
on being joined by Lydia, Henrietta, and Julia, proceeded to the 
town, where they found the gentlemen assembled in the English 
reading-room. They had gone thither, to wait for their wives, sis- 
ters, and daughters, and were now discussing the intelligence com- 
municated by the terrified ladies on their arrival. Some were of 
opinion that the British consul should be called upon to interfere; 
others telked of complaining to the English government, of tiie 
insult offered to British subjects ; but the ladies, with one voice, 
requested that the afiair might go no further^ and it was, at 
length, agreed, though not without some difficulty, that the 
priest's conduct should be passed over in contemptuous silence. 

After a pleasant day, spent with Major and Mrs. Fortescue, tiie 
cousins unwillingly returned to the gloomy walls of the convent 
and ihe next day resumed their studies as usuaL But Emily and 
Lydia had many a hard-fought conflict with Miss Smithson, who 
insisted that the conduct of ^e Protestante in the chapel had 
fully warranted Father Saville in his violent animadversions upon 
niem. This young lady's manner of attempting to make a con- 
cert waSj indeed, anything but attractive, or likely to succeed. The 
nuns in the school were wiser; they confined their endeavors, 
with tiie elder pupils, to casual observations on the beauty, sanctity, 
and blessedness of their religion ; or short exhortations, delivered 
in a kind and caressing manner, calculated to mislead the judg- 
— -*^aiiieiienara the warm aieetioQft of youth. With the youn^ 
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ebiklieii, 1iow«vir, they were not so tenipulons, at will be leea 
from the folio-wing circumstances, which occnned toon after. 

It will he- recoUected that Claia Somen had told Smily that 
^e priest and nuns were very busy, preparing the three little girii 
ibr confession ; that Uiey had for some time been using eveir 
m e an s to induce her alto to comply with this ordinance of theur 
church ; but that she had d^clar^d her determination nerer to dp 
■o. Now that the bustle, occasioned by the late important cere* 
taonjes, had subsided, the sisters renewed their efforts with re- 
doubled zeal, and a day was appointed for admitting them to the 
(confessionaL Over little Fanny and Mary Lowe^ they had long 
exercised the most unbounded influence, and they were, therefore, 
tnre of them; but with Ellen Wilton, and especially Clara, much 
skilful management was still necessary to carry their point The 
former, inde^, was tolerably tractable ; but the latter, as yet, con- 
tinued proof against both their caresses and their threats. 

They were conducted every morning to Father Saville's break- 
fett-room, where Ellen wat easily bribed, by presents of cakes and 
Sweetmeats, to promise whatever he required. 

^ Now teU me, my sweet little girls," said the priest to them, 
the morning before the day appointed for the confession, ** are yon 

Suite resolved to become good Catholics to-morrow, and to entelr 
lat church in which alone you can hope for salvation ?" 

** Tea, fiitlier," replied Ellen, sipping, with much satisfaction, a 
cup of caff-au4aUi which he had given her. 

** Let me hear you repeat your Gbt)/Keor, jout fttttr^ and your 
Jpe, my child." 

The little girl did so, and he patted her head in approbation. 

** Yon will come to me at the confessional, then, by nine o^clock 
to-morrow morning, and be careful to prepare yourself beforehand, 
by calling to 3rour remembrance every sin you can possibly recol- 
lect?^ 

** I will, father," said the docile Ellen, as she tookfirom his hand 
a box of 6ofifro9W, and a cluster of tempting raisins. 

The priest extended his hand, and gave the child his blessing t 
then, tuminr to Clara, who had stood rather sullenlv in a comer 
ahd refused his proffend gifts, he drew her gently to nim, and tried 
the sam^ arts upon her again. 

'* Father,'' said the candid Clara, '' do not waste your gifts upon 
me, for I tell you again, as I have already done many times, that I 
will not confess, nor become a member of your church." 

** But why not, my little perverse heretic 1'* inquired the fiither, 
hiding his impatience under an s^pearance of winning kindness; 
** Do you not know that if 3rou remain in your fUse reugion, you 
ttutt inevitably perish V* 

** I cannot answer 3rou, fiither, nor give you any other reason 
than this, that I have been brought up a Protestant, that my &thet 
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•nd all my fiunilj aito Piotestanta, and tiial I wiH not diasft my 

religion to please any one." 

^ Ton aie an obstinate little giil," iaid the &t]ier, with a porten- 
tous frown , *'but, if milder measures will not do, you must be 
compelled to your duty. It is out of pure love and ehanlY to your 
soul, that we do it ; so, Mademoiselle, remember, I shaU oqpact 
you at the confessional to-morrow.'* 

*' I will not come,'* said Clara, boldly; " 3rou hare no rii^ht to 
compel me, and I am sure papa will take me away from this place, 
as soon as he knows how I luive been treated." 

*^ We shall see, mademoiselle," said the piiest, almost choked 
with passion : ^ in the mean time, retire to your own room, and I 
shall gire orders that you are kept there till you choose to obey " 

Claia retired, somewhat terrified by his menaces, but still re- 
solved to persist in her vefusaL 

The pnest had a conference with la m^re Sainte . Helene) the 
directress of the school^ whd, in obedience to his orders, spent a 
great part of the day in endeavoring to soothe, persuade, or coax, 
tiie refractory Clara to submission. But her efforts were all una- 
vailing^ for, with a firmne&s and consistency indicative of great 
decision of character, the child continued to resist both promises 
and threats, and, to the great annoyance of the nun, remained un- 
shaken in her determination. 

« The morning came, and Father Saville enshrined himself in the 
confessionaL La m^re Sainte H61^ne was frilly engaged in giving 
•Ellen the last instructions, preparatory to confession, and sister St. 
Anne was similarly occupied with Fanny and Mary. Sister Con- 
stance was, therefore, deputed to try a last attempt at persuading 
Clara, as the winning sweetness of her manner generally gave her 
*great power over the minds of young persons. But, in this instance, 
the amiable nun exerted her influence in vain. Clara remained ob- 
stinately inflexible, and her instructors were reduced to despair. 

In the meantime, Fanny and Mary were led to the confessional, 
and, afrer going through their parts in a manner that did great credit 
to their teachers, received the priest's absolution, and were dismissed 
with i>raise8. It was now EQen's turn, and she approached, thouch 
not without evincing some reluctance. She knelt, however, in the 
place appointed, at Sie side of the priest, and duly r^ieated the 
prescribed form, 

" I confess to God Almighty, to the blessed Mary, always a vir- 

f'm, to St. Michael the archangel, St John the Baptist, St. Peter, 
t. Paul, and all the saints, and to you, my fether, because I have 
greatly sinned, in thought, word, and deedL It is my fault, — it is 
nay fault,— it is my very great feult ;— wherefore, I pray the blessed 
>fory, always a virgin, St. Michael the archangel, St. John the Bap* 
list, St. Peter, St Paul, all the saints, and you, my fether, to inter- 
cede for me with the Lord our God« 
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ThB ehild ynent tlurougli thiB blasphemout confesnon exactly in 
the maimer she had been taught, crossing herself at the bejrin- 
mag and the end, and striking on her breast at the repetition of the 
woras,— ** It is mj feiult, it is my fiiult, it is my very great fault." 

The priest spoke a few words of approbation to her, and then 
htgMi to question her as to the sins which he supposed she might 
have committed, such as disobedience to the nuns, quarrelling with 
her companions, lying or deceit, acts of childish dishonesty, excess 
in eating, passion, or evil tempers, idleness, inattention to her 
studies, neelect of religious observances, &c. &c. To most of these 
£llen pleaded guilty. He then proceeded to examine her on the 
subject of her thou^ts, feelings, and imaeinations, and, in so 
doing, asked some questions which suggested ideas that luid never 
before entered her mind, and some wmch it was happy for her 
that she did not understand. As far, however, as she compre- 
hended them, she frankly acknowledged her faults, and detailed 
many little circumstances which were exceedingly amusing, from 
the childish simplicity with which they were told. 

The confessor now asked her one more question, — ^ whether 
she could remember any other sin, which she had omitted in her 
previous confession ?" 

Ellen paused, as he imagined, to collect her thoughts ; but ob- 
serving that she did not reply, and that she seemed disconcerted, 
he repeated his question. At length she said, with some embar- 
rasment, 

** Yes, father, there is another sin which I have committed, but 
I cannot confess it" 

This sin, of which Ellen's conscience accused her, was, her 
having sprinkled some soot and dust in the holy water, which was 
always keptin the bewUer. at the head of each oed, for the purpose 
of bemg used, morning, and evening, to make the sign of the cross 
on the forehead. Her childish propensity to miscMef had led her 
to do it, in order that she might enjoy the amusement of Seeing la 
mere Sainte Heldne, and several oif the young ladies, with black 
crosses on their foreheads. Inquiries had been made, to ascertain 
who was the culprit, but, as she denied it as positively as any of 
the others, all attempts had proved unsuccessfhl. Since then, 
however, the notions which had been instilled into her mind, had 
led her to consider this profane interference with so sacred a thing 
•s holy water, as a very great crime. So perverted had been her 
ideas of right and wrong, that she thought it even a greater sin, 
than the falsehood of which she had been guilty, in order to con- 
ceal it. She had been taught to consider auricular confession as 
•o solemn and important a duty, that she durst not teU another 
untruth, when the priest asked her if she had omitted any sin, 
but she was fully determined not to tell him what she had done 
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m As WIS pMMHid«d tlist Im would chH it weiibge, and pwdth 
liier accordingly. 

Father Saville was rather startled by her refiiaal, bat endeiivoMd, 
in the blandest manner he could assume, to overcome her rdinc- 
tance. 

" My daughter,'' said he, ^ you are folly aware, that it is ymtf 
duty to confess evay sin to your spiritual director. Tell me, theie- 
£>re, what this sin is, in order that I may appoint you a genUe pcn- 
ance^ and then give you absolution. Be assured that you will not 
find me a harsh or ^rannical judge ] I pnnnise not to be severe 
to vou." 

** Indeed, father, you must excuse me. I could not tell it you 
on any account I am willing to do penance for it, bat^l wUl m€ 
tell you what it is." 

He now suggested several sins, either of which, he thought, 
might be the one in question, and, when this method failed, en- 
deavored to entangle her into an involuntary confession, by means 
of artful questions ; but she had sufficient penetration to perceive 
his dengn, and remained equally proof against all his artiicee and 
txhortations. 

The father was both displeased and disconcerted, W the obsti* 
■acy of his youns coirvert ; but he did not wish to frighten her. 
A great point had been gained, by her coming to confession, and 
he wisely thought it best to go cautiously to work, and not press 
tiie subject too far at present He, therefore, addressed her in his 
kindest manner, 

" Well, my daughter, the holy church loves to imitate the ex- 
ample of the Great Shq>herd, who is kind and indulgent to the 
lambs of his flo^k. I shall, therefore, take it for granted, as you 
assure me, that you are truly penitent for this great sin, whatever 
it may be, and shall not question jrou any further about it, trusting 
that you will, on some future occasion, see the necessity and benefit 
of freely divulging it to me. In ^e meantkne, you will, as a slight 
penance, repeat, every morning and evening this week,, fifteen 
Ave Marias, and six pater-nosters ; and now I will give yovL ab 
solution." 

He did so, and Ellen was very glad to be dismissed ; but she a& 
terwards repeated the substance of their conversatioB to Emily, 
and was very much astonished, when the latter told her tlmt the 
falsehood of which she had been guilty, in the transaction which 
she confessed to her, though she would not do so to the priest, 
was a much greater sin in the sight of God, than patting dust in 
the hoiy water. 

Father Saville was now waiting for the refieaetory Clara, but 
all the exertions of the nuns had hitherto foiled in persuading bet 
to come. At length, their patience was azhauated, and the priest 
gave orders that uie should be carried to the confessional. The 
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Usf-maHtn wen aecofdingly «aUed; ajod, though ihe ftmcgM* 
screamed, and resisted witii all her might, her prayers and team 
were disregarded, and she was placed by force in tne right hapd 
division of the confessional But it was in vain that the priest ex* 
horted, entreated, or commanded her to confess. Her only answer 
vms, " You have compelled me to come hither ; but you catmot 
compel me to speak ; i will never confess to vou or to any one 
tot God ; and as soon as my father returns, ne will remove me 
from the convent, for I shall certainly tell him how I have been 
treated by you all." 

The fiither was almost convulsed with passion, but all his thieati 
Were unavailing ; and, afler spending a part of the morning in 
vamly endeavoring to conquer her (^termination, he at last or- 
derecT heir back to her room, where he commanded her to be kept 
a close prisoner for the present 

Oh 1 now little do Protestant parents know, when they so far 
forget all Christian principle as to send their children to a convent 
for education, the evils to which the^ expose them, or the con- 
•eqaeoeei that may zeault from their folly I 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

' AN UMWIXiOOMB 6UX8T. 
Ob that worlwfh deeeit thall not dwell withia my bosM.— Psauk d. 7. 

Ths ezeitenMnt and agitation which poor Claia Somen had nn- 
dergone, during the last month, and especially on the day of con- 
liMsion, had produced such an effect upon her nerves, that she was 
ttlanningly ill the next morning. She was seized with a nervous 
fever, and became so delirious, that the physician who attended 
the convent was summoned in the eveiuAg, and the superieuro 
began to repent that she had gone so far in the case of a pupil 
Her &ther, indeed, was absent, travelling on the continent, and 
might not rotum for some time j but it was probable that he 
would romove his daughter, as soon as he did rotum, and the nuns, 
thereforo, resolv^l to obliterate, if possible, by kindness, the un- 
fovorable impresnon produced on the mind of Clara, as the on|f 
eossibte means of averting the enK>8ure they dreaded. 
19 
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Clan was veiy ill for leyeral dajrs, but, at the end of that p0* 
nod, she began to recover rapidly. Before she was quite well, 
however, the unesroected arrival of her father came like a thun- 
deibolt, to crush the hopes of the superieure. She went down to 
the parlor to receive him, and informed him that his daughter had 
been some days indisposed, but that she hoped she would soon be 
quite recovered. Anxious to see his child, Mr. Somers proposed 
taking her in a carriage to his hotel, as he thought the change 
might do her good ; but the superieure, fearful of an interview, in 
the present state of Clara's mitid, before she could win her to a 
promise of silence on the subject of the late events, hastily re- 
plied, that she was not well enough to be removed. He then en-^ 
treated to be allowed to see his cmld, if only for two minutes, that 
he might be able to judge of her state, but was informed by the 
lady, with sreat dienity, that it was a permission not granted 
even to mothers, and, of course, still less to gentlemen. He was 
at length induced to take his leave, hoping to hear a better ac- 
count on the morrow. 

That evening the superieure spent seveial hours with Clam 
endeavoring, by every blandishment she could devise, to captivate 
her affections, and eradicate any ^ling of resentment that misht 
still be lurking in her mind. She did not inform her of her 
lather's arrival, resolving not to allow them to meet, till she had 
obtained a promise that every unpleasant occurrence should for 
ever be buned in oblivion. 

The next momin|^, however, the anxious father presented 
himself at the gate of the convent, and inquired after his daugh- 
ters health. The portress, who did not expect him so early, and 
had received no orders, stammered, and was confused by his ques- 
tions. At length, not knowing what answer to give, she requested 
him to walk into one of the parlors, while she sent for Madame 
la superieure. At the moment when she stepped aside, to send a 
message to that lady, the baker arrived, with a large basket-Aill of 
bread, and one of the lay-sisters opened the inner door to receive 
It. There were circular boxes placed near the door, which were 
so contrived as to turn on a pivot, so that anything placed in them 
from outside, might, by means of the box being made to revolve 
on this axis, be immediately conveyed into the convent. These 
boxes were called tours^ and were generally used for the purpose 
of taking in the provisions ; but, on this occasion, the door had 
just been opened tot Mrs. Brownlow to go out, and the lay-sister 
took the bread herself from the baker. Mr. Somers was standing 
'tmperceived near the entrance, and the uneasiness excited by the 
tmsatisf^ctory accounts he had received of his daughter, prompted 
him to seize this opportunity of seeing her. The baker had de- 
parted, and the lay-sister, trusting to the portress (whose tempo- 
i»ry M§enee she did not perceive) to shut and nsten tiie door 
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bent Her way to the kitclien with the bread* Mr. Soffiers took ad- 
vantage of the moment, and, hastilj darting down ike darkest 
jtaidsage, he hurried on, he knew not m what direction. 

He had not gone far, however, before he saw a little ^rl ad- 
Tahcing from an opposite direction. She started back with ter* 
ror at his appearance ; but he had recognized Ellen Wilton, and 
called her hf her name. She also recollected him, for he was a 
fiiend of her father's, and; coming up to him, answered his earnest 
inquiries, by leading him to the room where his daughter lay. 
They, very fortunately, encountered none of. the nuns in their 
progress, and the &ther ha4 the satisfaction of finding Clara bet- 
ter than his fears had led him to expect. She sprang to his em- 
brace, with a screcun of joy, and, with tears and sobs, entreated 
him to take her from the convent, enforcing her request by a hur- 
ried recital of the vexations and persecutions she had endured. 
Mr. Somers listened with indignation, and this feeling was further 
increased by his observations on the disordered^tate of his daugh- 
ter's nerves, which, he perceived, was the effect of the tiieatmeht 
to which she had been subjected. 

It was not long, however, before their conversation was inter- 
rupted. The superieure, not finding him in the parlor, as she had 
been led to expect, and supposing he was gone, hastened to the 
apartment of Clara, in pursuance of her new system of concilia- 
tion, and was not a httle startled at finding Mr. Somers there* 
Her anger and resentment, at this unaccountable intrusion into 
the very heart of her hitherto uninvaded sanctuaiy, were met by 
his indignant reproaches, on the subject of the violence offered to 
his child's principles. Clara, terrified by the presence of the 
superieure, clung tremblinjB^ t6 her father's arm, and implored him 
not to leave her. The altercation was violent, though short j the 
lady requested him, in the most haughty and dignified manner, 
instantly to quit her house ; and Mr; Somers, directing his daugh- 
ter to wrap herself up in her wannest clothing, supported her tot- 
tering steps out of the convent, and, having procured a carriage, 
drbve witn her to the hotel where he then resided. 

Thus unceremoniously was Miss Somers withdrawn from the 
eiStablishmentj and it was not long before another was also pluck- 
ed from " the net which had been spread for her feet." Mr. Som- 
ers, bA soon sis^he had seen his daughter somewhat recovered 
from her agitation, and comfortably installed in her new lodging, 
immediately wrote to his friend Captain Wilton, representing the 
danger to which his daughter was exposed, and urging him to 
rescue her from it as soon as possible. The result was exactly 
what might have been anticipated. Captain Wilton hastened to 
S , and took his daughter back with him, though without at 
■ignii^[ the reasons which induced him to remove her. 
iBmily and Lydia were truly glad that i3da«« ts^^ v^s^:^ ^v^ 
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wem, at lait, rese^ed from the snarefl to which they had been so 
mmflectiii^ly exposed by their parents ; and much and fervently 
did they wish that those most dear to them were also removed 
from the frital influence which was ever^ day betoming more ap^ 
parent But, alas 1 there was as yet no intelligenee of Mr. How* 
aid ; CaroUne was daily more estranged from tiiem, and more de* 
voted to the society of the nuns: and Henrietta and Julia, who 
were only ten and twelve years old, were as completely under har 
influence, as she herself was under that of Sophie. 

They both felt it a great mercy, that they were permitted to 
enjoy me society and sup(X>rt of each other ; — that they could ad* 
vise, comfort, and cheer each other on, in' the path of humble and 
consistent obedience, while they strove to exercise a Simple trust 
in the faithfulness of God, and endeavored to ^* live by fsHtiiy 
looking " not at the things which are seen, but at the things whicii 
are not seen.** 

Thevwere now but sddom anno3red, either by the nuns or 
Jdiss Smithson, on the subject of religion ; they had found them 
determined to admit no . authority but the word of €rod, and as 
tiiat ^ sword of the Spirit** was a weapon they were unacquainted 
with, they had gradually relinquished the contest Emily and 
Lydia had often wished they could hear or know something more 
of sister Adelaide, the intefresting novice whose case had excited 
such Uvely interest, such deep and heart-felt compassion ; but 
they were now never invited to walk with the sisterhood in the 
gtrden, and, without a special invitation, no boarder could intrude. 
They saw her, indeed, at meals, but always at a distance j they 
could also see her in the garden, from the window of their bed- 
room ; but they observed that she alvrays walked alone, and as 
much apart from the others 9.i possible. She seemed fond of soli- 
tary musing; her countenance wore an unvarying expression of 
settled melancholy ; and as her cheek became every day more 
pale, and her aspect more wan, it was evident that her health was 
rapidly sinking under the depression of her mind. But nothing 
ever transpired, to throw any light on the mystery of her &te ; 
Miss Smithson, when the subject was referred to, insisted that her 
evident agony, on the day of her profession, was nothing more 
than the natural agitation producea by the publicity of the cere* 
mony, and her own cdnspiciuous part in it ; and though Eii^y 
made several attempts to speak to her, on their leaving the dinner 
or supper table, such was the system of continual wrveiUance exer- 
cised in the house, the vigilance of which seemed even increased 
with ree;aid to her, that she never could come near the object that 
so deeply interested her. 

jf mily and Lydia often noticed the difierent nuns who were 
absent from, table ; some of them remained secluded for two or 
iAree weeks toother, and, oii iheitiatvLin, seemed to ha^eesiiured. 
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•evtie penancA, if any judgment could be fonr/ed from their pale, 
worn, and haggard looks. Lydia could never -notice the absence 
of one without shuddering; for it was in vain that she tried to 
forget that an unhappy nun was said to have been starved in the 
dungeons, not long before the present sup^rieure assumed the 
reins of government. Whether true or false, the report had been 
communicated to them both by Clara Somers and Mrs. Brown- 
low, and it seemed to be generally believed in the house: and they 
felt that such things were not only possible, but probable, under 
a system which bestowed such unUmited power. 

But a crisis was now at hand, which they were very far from 
foreseeing. One morning, a messenger arrived early at the con« 
vent, with letters for the sup^rieure, which seemed to be of no 
little importance, for she called together a council of the elder 
nuns, among whom were la m^re Sainte H61ene, and la m^re 
Sainte Euphrasie. The intelligence contained in these letters did 
ijLot seem to be of an agreeable nature, for it made even sister St. 
Anne look melancholy, and the sweet countenance of sister Con- 
Itance was overcast with a deeper shade of sadness. Many looks 
df tender regret were directed towards Emily and Lydia ; and 
they could not help &ricying that they were, in some way, con- 
cerned In what was going forward, whatever it mi^ht be. This 
was an idea not at all calculated to tranquillize their minds : and 
they could not altogether suppress the feelings of undefined ap- 
prehension to which it gave nse. They, however, endeavored to 
await with patience the development of the mystery. 

Their suspense was at length terminated. After dinner, in the 
lefectory, the sup6rieure thus addressed the boarders, in the pre- 
sence of all the nuns. 

" It is my duty, ladies, to inform you, that I have this morning 
been honored with an epistle from our right reverend father the 
bishop of this diocese, and that this communication concerns you 
in a particular manner. His Lordship observes, that, from various 
circumstances which have come to his knowledge, he is convinced 
of the general inexpediency, and frequent danger of admitting Pro- 
testant boai-dera into religious houses, inhabited by Catholic com- 
munities.' He, therefore, in his tender love, and fatherly care for 
his children, has issued a request, — ^which, of course, coming 
from such a quarter, is as forcible as the most positive command, 
* that no more Protestants be received into the convents of this 
diocese, and that those who are already inmates in them, be 
forthwith requested to depart, — unless, indeed, they will consent 
to listen to the voice of truthj and become members of the only 
true and apostolic church.' " 

** Such being the case, ladies, it i i my painful office to apprise 
you, that it is absolutely necessary that you should, as soon as 
possible, withdraw from this house, if you are detennit\fid%tS}L\s^ 
19* 
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pemMt m your errors. But it also becomes me to entreat yoa 
with the most tender and affectionate earnestness, to renounce 
the fetal ways of heresy, in which you have walked but too long, 
and to embrace the holy feith of that church whose arms are 
open to receive you. Oh ! reflect, I beseech you, and do not has- 
tily reject the offers of everlasting happiness ! Let there be joy 
in neaven, over, not one, but several, repenting sinners ! Consider, 
that, if you remain obstinate, not only will the doors of this sanc- 
tuary be closed against you, but, at the great day of judgment, you 
will be inevitably excluded from heaven, with these most awful 
wortls, — ^ Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels !' " 

" I will not hear your answer now," continued the sup6rieure, 
obtervinz that both Mrs. Brownlow and Emily were about to 
speak, ^' I entreat you to pause, before you decide, and will receive 
your decision to-morrow. In the meantime, my daughters and 
myself will importune heaven with prayers, that the Holy Virgin 
may give you grace to decide aright" 

The lady waved her hand majestically, as she concluded, as if 
to prevent a reply, and the boarders, as well as the nuns, retired 
to their separate apartments. Carqline would have escaped, but 
£mily and Lydia, each seizing an armi forcibly detuned her, and 
at length succeeded in leading her to their roqm. 

" Now, then,** exclaimed Lydja, " now is the tinie to confess 
Christ A crisis is come, and it becomes us to act with fearless 
candor, and to show that we are not ashamed of that holy religion 
which we know to be founded on the pure Word of God. If we 
are Protestants, now is the time to prove it, by openly and boldly 
protesting against the souUiest roving errors of Popery." 

The eyes of the animated giil sparkled with enthusiasm as, 
with her usual impetuosity, she pronounced these words. Caro- 
line was pale and agitated, and evidently the prey of conflicting 
feelings. Emily could not speak, for sne dreaded the result, and 
her cheek was almqst as colorless as that of Caroline. Lydia, 
however was resolved to obtain an answer to the question, which 
she saw her cousin durst not, or rather had not the power to ask. 
She stood before her sister, in an attitude expressive of the most 
intense earnestness, and holding her hands with an unconscious 
grasp, exclaimed, as Caroline remained silent, 

"Dearest Caroline, speak, I entreat, — I implore you, — speak, 
and relieve our hearts of the load of anxiety which has long 
weighed them down,— speak, and say that you will leave this 
house with us,— that you will not forsake the religion of the 
Bible!'* 

Caroline withdrew her hands, and felteringly replied, " You are 
too vehement, Lydia ; you must give me time to reflect ; you know 
ive axe not to^ye our answer till to-morrow." 
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* Oh ! bat I cannot bear this suspense,^ exclaimed Lydia, &lling 
on her sister^s neck, and bursting into tears. " I cannot bear to 
doubt your decision, or to conteoaplate the possibility of your 
apostasy ! Caroline !** she continued, sinking on her knees, " jrou 
will not forsake us, and break our hearts ! — ^you will not bring 
down my Other's head with sorrow to the grave ! — ^you will not 
endanger your own soul, by embracing a system whicn is founded 
on the authority of men, and directly opposed to the sure Word of 
God!" 

Emily supported Caroline, who seemed ready to &int, and with 
tears endeavored to second the arguments of Lydia. The unhap- 
py gill sobbed with almost convulsive emotion : but at that instant 
Sister Sainte Anne entered the room, and led ner into the garden 
to enable her to recover herself. There was evidently a contri- 
vance in this well-timed interruption, and Caroline seemed glad 
to avail herself of it. It was in vain that her sister and cousin 
sought another opportunity of conversing witii her ; she was all 
the day with Sophie, and they therefore resolved to await the 
' hour of retiiing to rest, and then use their utmost efforts to recall 
her to a sense of her duty. 

They visited Mrs. Brownlow in the afternoon, to inquire what 
her intentions were for the morrow, and found her busily employ- 
ed in packing up her wardrobe, books, and other articles. She 
told them she intended to leave the house on the following day, 
and that she had written to a friend, to secure her accommodation 
in another convent near Paris. 

^ You, I suppose," she said, " will also leave as soon as you can ; 
6ut I am not sure that you will take Miss Caroline with you. 
She seems wonderfully captivated with the nuns, who are not Uka- 
ly to forego any advantage they may have gained. I would^ also, 
«avise you to look well to the two little girls ; for, if I mistake 
not, there will be a struggle for them.** 

Emily and Lydia felt alarmed, and thanked Mrs. Brownlow for 
her caution. They went in search of Henrietta and Julia ; but so 
constantly did the nuns keep them employed, that they had no 
opportunity of speaking to them in private. 

Thus passed the day, in alternate fears and hopes, tears and 
prayers. They anxiously watched the progress of the advancing 
nours, and thankfully hailed the approach of night. The supper 
hour came, and, after it, the wearisome round of idolatrous wor- 
ship. The nuns had been in the chapel the greater part of the 
day, having had a long extra service, for the conversion of the 
heretics, and they looked fatigued and worn out The boarden 
were dispirited, and all gladly retired to rest 

It was eleven o'clock, and every sound had long ceased in the 
convent, when Emily and Lydia entered the apartment of Caro* 
tine. She was not there, and the removal of some of her dothef 
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plainly indicatod that the had gone purposely to sleep in soiq* 
other room, — no douht in order to avoia the aiguments and en- 
treaties she knew not how t<^ppose. Th^ felt indignant at the 
contrivance hy which she had thus been induced to avoid her 
nearest Mends ; for they doubted not that the infatuated girl had 
been directed in this action, by those whose interest it was to le- 
tain her in the convent 

That night was one of bitter afBiction, and sad foreboding, to 
the cousins. They rose with the dawn, and Emily wrote to Mn. 
Fortescue, entreating that kind firiend to come as soon as she 
could, and fiivor them with her advice. Before the hour of 
breakfiist, the following letter was put into her hand : — 

" Mt dbaskst Cousin and Sistsb, 

" You must forgive me for what, I £ear, you will call an uiddnd 
wish to avoid you. Indeed, indeed, I cannot see you at present; I 
•m not able, I know, to refute your arguments, but my conscience 
fi>rfaids me to dissemble any longer. I think the Prntestants are 
mistaken, and that the Catholic church is the only true one. I 
■hall, therefore, remain here, and I entreat that you will not 
make any further attempts to dissuade me from my resolutioii, 
for I assure you I am quite determined. Henrietta and Julia wan 
willing to stay with me> and I wish I could persuade you both to 
do the same. Peihaps you will say that I have no right to dis- 
pose of either my sisters or myself; without the sanction of my 
fiither ; but he has consented to our coming hither, and we have a 
right not to leave the place till he commands us to do so. You 
nm not be alarmed about Henrietta and Julia, on the subject of 
zeligioii. The sup^rieure has kindly promised that nothing more 
■haU be required of them, than an outwaid conformity to the 
rules of the nouse. 

** Adieu, dear, desr Emily and Lydia ; may God Uees you with 
the true knowledge of his will. It is better, much better, for us, 
, not to meet for some time ; but restassured of the unalterable 
love of 

" Your own affectionate 

" Cabolimk. 

'* P. S. — I hope soon to hear from dear papa, and if you will 
leave your address, I shall immediately send you informati<m 
of it." 

Many and bitter were the tears shed by Emily and Lydia, over 
this letter. There was, however, no remedy for the evil, no hope 
of extricating Caroline from the toils in which she had suffered 
lierself to be involved. Their only resource was, a final appeal to 
Mr. Howard, and, if that were not answered, Emily resolved to 
WaMi^ the lateifeience of her &ther. 



THE REMOVAL. 

The diimei^faoiur came, Imt Caroline did not appear, and a» 
Sophie was also absent, it was most probable that they had been 
fdlowed to dine together in private^ After dinner, the sup^rieure 
addressed the Protestant boarders, and politely requested to know 
their decision, on the question she had proposed to them the day 
before. 

Mrs. Brownlow briefly replied, that she was a Protestant by 
birth and education, had been one all her life, and that, as she was 
resolved never to forsake the religion of her country and her faith* 
ers, she would depart from the convent on the following day. 

The sup^rieure expressed great regret at her decision, and sor- 
row for the loss of her society, as she had resided several years 
with them. She added, with great truth, that a Mahometan, or 
an idolator, could give quite as good a reason for not changing his 
creed. 

She then turned to Emily, who mildly, but firmly replied, that, 
as she was fully convinced that the Protestant faith was more 
agreeable to the revealed will of Gk>d than any other, she could 
not, for one moment, think of abandoning it, or even hesitate 
about doing anything, or making any sacrifice that might be re ■ 
quired, to prove her attachment to the Protestant cause. Lydia 
added, that her sentiments were in perfect aceordcmce with her 
cousin's, that they expected Mrs. Fortescue in the course of the 
day, and should then decide on the time of their departure. 

The sup^rieure frowned angrily at their answer } but, after a 
moment's reflection, she smoothed her ruffled brow, and observed^ 
that if they would but be persuaded to examine the subject with 
unprejudiced attention, she was convinced they would find that 
t^ey had always been, and were still in error, and would, conse« 
quently, be induced to change their opinion. She offered to speak 
to fieither Saville, and request, for them, the favor of his instruc- 
tions,— or to introduce them to an abbe of her acquaintance, a 
man of profound learning, piety, and zeal, whose arguments, she 
was certain, could not fiiii of converting them. Emily and Lydia, 
however, politely, but coldly, declined her offer, and the party 
broke up without any further conversation. 

Major and Mrs. Fortescue called in the afternoon, and heard 
the news they had to communicate with undisguised indignation. 
They tried in vain to see Caroline ; she sent word that she was 
too ill to receive any one. They, however, had an interview with 
the sup6rieure, in which they warmly remonstrated on the influ- 
ence, and protested against the means which, they doubted not, 
had been used, to induce Caroline and her sisters to remain in the 
convent, at the expense of a change of religion. 

The lady calmly replied, that no compulsion had been used; 
that Mademoiselle Howard and her sisters had acted entirely from 
their own free will, and that, as Major Fortescue 'wa* ^^^as^i^iL 
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their relation nor their g^uardian, she did not acknowledge his right 
to interfere. 

The Major felt, Indeed, that he had no authority to proceed fur- 
ther in the business ; but, having given the cousins an invitation 
to their house, he and A&s. Fortescue departed j and the next daj 
Emily and Lydia removed to their hosoltable mansion. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE DI8CU8SI0N. 

Search the scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life ; and they are 
they which testify of me. — Aova v. 99. 

More than a week had elapsed, since their leaving the convent , 
and Emily, who had left behind her embroider]^ firune and one or 
two other trifling articles, took the opportunity of the pretext 
tiiey afforded, hoping she might, by that means, obtain an inter- 
view with Caroline. Lydia was anxious to accompany her, but 
was prevented by illness ; and Emily, therefore, took with her, 
besides the servant, a little English girl, the daughter of a neigh- 
bor of Major Fortescue's, whose amusing prattle would beguile 
the loneliness of the walk. On presenting herself at the grate, 
and inquiring for sister Constance, that amiable nun made her 
appearance, and received her with marks of sincere affection. 
Emily asked after Caroline, and was told that she was rather in- 
disposed. Anxious to see her, if possible, yet scarcely knowing 
how to make the request, she spoke of her embroidery, which she 
had left unfinished, and told sister Constance, there were two or 
three stitches which she did not quite understand. This method 
succeeded ; the nun paused a moment, then went to consult la 
m^re Saint Hel^ne, and, on her return, told Emily that she might 
enter the convent. 

^ I cannot show you how to do the stitches, through this grat- 
ing," she said, " and, as you have paid for your board and instruc- 
tion up to next week, and are, therefore, virtually, still a pupil, la 
m^re will allow you to enter for half-an-hour. You can leave 
your little companion in the parlor, and the servant had better 
£fo and perform her devotions in the chapel, while you lemaia 
mtb us," 



£inijij tiianked her with sincere gratitude ; and having directed 
little liiura Stapleton not to leave the parlor, and received a 
promise fix)m the portress that she would watch over her, she gave 
the servant leave to await her in the chapel, followed sister Con- 
stance through the well-known dark cloisters, and once more 
heard the ponderous inner door shut and bolted behind her. 

She had only spoken truth with regard to her work, and was 
deeply ensaged in receiving the last instructions about its com- 
pletion, when she was accosted by sister Sainte Anne, 

"■ I have been talking to your little companion,'' said the smiling 
nun ; " she is a sweet child, but feels very much ennuyee at being 
left alone so long. I have gathered her this plate of fruit, to 
amuse her, but I know not how to put it into her nands. I cannot 
pass it through the grating, and we are not allowed to open the 
door, except for ingress or egress. Will you, then, do me the 
£&vor to return to the outer parlor, and give her the fruit 
from me ?'* 

Emily thanked her, and complied with her desire : but, as she 
did so, she could not help reflecting on this little incident, which, 
thougn trifling in itself, was a striking exemplification of the 
hopeless captivity of a convent. The parlor, to which the sister 
wished to convey the fruit, was not tnree feet from the door at 
which she had stood ; it was inside of the convent entrance, and, 
had she but opened the door, and set one foot over its threshold, 
she could, with the greatest ease, have handed the plate to the 
child. But this she durst not do ; that door was never more to 
open for her, and her feet were never again to approach the outer 
entrance. Emily sighed deeply, as she thought of the apostate 
character of that church, which imposed such unnecessaiy and 
unnatural restrictions, and even held them up to its deluded vota- 
ries, as meritorious acts of self-denial, which were sure to secure 
them an everlasting reward in heaven. 

Before she left the convent, she entreated to see her cousins; 
Henrietta and Julia were brought to her, and sister Constance 
went to ask Caroline if she would see her. Caroline consented, 
and Emily was introduced into her bed-room, where she found 
her suflTenng from a severe cold. Their interview was affecting, 
but, owing to the presence of Sophie, no confidential conversa- 
tion couldtake place. Indeed, Caroline immediately remiested 
that the subject of religion might not be introduced, and Emily 
at once perceived that there was no present prospect of any 
change for the better. 

Ca^line had not heard from her fiither, and she expressed the 
fipreatest anxiety on the subject of his silence. Henrietta and 
Julia looked shy, and seemed to shrink from Emily, who saw that 
the pernicious influence of the system was beginning to produce 
its usual effect on their minds. AVhen she l^n them, she earn- 
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6ftly reqnevted to be allowed to see them Bometiaies at thegmte,' 
and Caroline, after some hesitation, assented, observing that riie 
should be glad to see her sister also. 

As Emily returned to Major Fortescue's, hei heart was op- 
pressed with sorrow for the present, and apprehension for wb 
future ; and she found it difficult indeed to follow the injunction 
of the inspired Psalmist, ^ Cast th^ burden on the Lord, and he 
shall sustain thee." Lydia wept bitterly at the account she gave 
of her visit ; but they endeavored mutually to cheer each other 
with the promise, that " weeping may endure for a night, but joy 
Cometh in the morning." 

£mil3r's spirits were somewhat revived by a letter she received 
from her friend Rose de Liancourt. They had regularly corre- 
sponded, ever since they had left Madame d'Etfort's : bu£ as the 
Baron's residence was several miles from S ■ , tney had not 
had the pleasure of meeting. Now, however, Rose informed her 

fidend mat she expected to be at S with her &ther in three 

da}rs, and dwelt on the pleasure she should experience in again 
seeing and embracing her beloved Einily. Her friend was equ^Uy 
delighted at the anticipation, and when the meeting took place, 
she saw with pleasure that Rose was much improved in health, 
and looked cheerful and happy. 

** I am truly so, my dear friend," she said, in answer to Emily's 
observation on that subject ; — "■ Yes, I am happier than I ever 
was, and highly fkvored b^ heaven. My dear mther is sdl that is 
kind and indulsent, and tmnks so highly of your poor Rose, that 
he asks her advice on every occasion. My (kurhng Claire im- 

S roves daily, and is so amiable and docile, that she is a most 
elightful companion. In short, I should be perfectly happy, were 
it not for my beloved mother, who, I fear, •mil never recover her 
intellects. She is happy, however, in our society, and enjoys the 
little pleasures and amusements we procure her, with the eager 
gaiety and delight of childhood. Oh ! my dear, dear friend, what 
numberless reasons I have to be thankful !" 

She then told Emily that the next day would be her eighteenth 
birth-day. " It was for that reason," she continued, " that I urged 
papa to come to town. I intend to spend the whole day in the 
church, for I have abundant cause for tha^sgiving^ ana many, 
many mercies to ask. Oh ! if I could but see my dear father 
converted to God, I think I should scarcely have one wish un- 
gratified.** 

In this happy frame of mind Emily left her ; the subject of re- 
ligious controversy was not introduced ; and on the second day the 
Baion and his daughter were to return to their chateau. Business, 
however, unexpectedly detained them, and Emily had the plea- 
sure of spending a few hours with Rose. Jn this conversation, 
the latter inquSed as to thie particalais of Caroline's separation 
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kom her ftioads, and it was Hien, after Exnily had related the sub 
rtance of all that had occurred since their living Madame d'El- 
fiirt's that she learned from Rose several circumstances of which 
she was before entirely ignorant, and which ti^w considerable light 
on many occurrences that had before appeared almost inexplicable. 

The reader will remember the case of Madame d'Elfort's ser- 
vant, who died soon after undergoing a surgical operation, and 
that Caroline's feelings had been greatly affected on the occasion. 
The poor woman was buried by the parish, and sister Rose, the 
mtur de la chariie already mentioned, having, with unremit- 
ted kindness, attended the unhappy sufferer, from the begin- 
ning of her illness to its fatal termination, was actively engaged 
in preparing the body for its removal to the grave, when Sophie 
Dorville prevailed on Caroline to accompany her, in a visit to the 
chamber of death. It has been already said, that the religieuse 
was a very lovely jroung woman, elegant in manners, and pecu- 
liarly &scinating m address. She was also very sincere in her 
extraordinary devotedness, and possessed all that fervor of religious 
enthusiasm, which is so well calculated to dazzle and captivate 
the youthful mind. Her words made a deep impression on Caro- 
line ; and Sophie, who perceived their effect, thought it a good op- 
portunity to attempt the conversion of her friend. 

She communicated the circumstance to her mother, who, with 
a zeal which did honor to her sincerity, seized every occasion of 
inviting Caroline to her house, and frequently took her to the re- 
sidence of the Grey Sisters, where sister Rose did all in her pow- 
er to deepen the impressions so favorable to their purpose. 

This accounted for the extreme emotion betrayed by Caroline, 
on learning that Emily and Lydia had visited sister Rose. Waver- 
ing and undecided, her principles shaken, and her mind unsettled, 
she shrank, with nervous timidity, from the idea of their knowing 
it, and was only relieved from her adtation, by ascertaining that 
nothing relating to her had transpired. 

Madame Dorville had taken her several times to visit the Grey 
Sister ; had lent her that eloquent and plausible, but most danger- 
ous work, Chateaubriand's ^* G^nie du Christianisme," and several 
other equally specious books, which had produced the most bane* 
ftil effects on her mind : and she endeavored to complete her con- 
version, by employing the abbe Ronceval to bewilder her with his 
subtle reasonings. A similar attempt had been tried with Lydia, 
but had been unexpectedly foiled. All these particulars Rose had 
learned, at different times, from Sophie Dorville ; but Emily was 
lincerely glad to hear, that Madame d'El£)rt had known nothing 
vt the scheme, as they were fully aware, that her conscientious 
adherence to her en«igements would prevent her eneouraging, oi 
sven allowing it. Her (pinion of that lady's uprightness of iter* 
•iter was, therefore, not shaken. 
20 
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Rote de][>artod the next day ; but Emily soon after reeeiired a 
letter from Uer, which convinced her that her friend had not given 
up the hope of her conversion. After several ezpiessionB of un- 
abated affection, it continued thus, — * 

" And now, my beloved friend, allow your Rose again to men- 
tion a subject which is still, as it has Ions been, one of the neai^st 
to her heart My affection for you, and my anxious desire for 
your welfare, led me, on one occasion, to infringe the laws of the 
school, and now compels me again to tell you, how painful it is to 
me, to know that a person whom I love so tenderly is in error, on 
■o important a point as that of her eternal salvation ! How hap- 
py should I be, if I could be the means of brindng back to the 
fold of Christ a strayed sheep, for whom He shed his blood I O 
my dearest friend ! I entreat, I conjure you to forsake a religion 
reformed by man, and to embrace that which Jesus Christ him- 
self taught us,— even the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion, 
which has existed from the beginning, and will endure unto the 
end ! Pardon me, I beseech you, for sa3ring so much ; my heart 
ffuides my pen. I have found you so good, so excellent, even un- 
der the influence of error— what would you not be under the guid 
ance of truth ! 

" With regard to myself, I am not at all satisfied vtdth my own 
conduct. I am becoming slothful and careless. I fear I do not 
sufficiently know myseu: I have too much self-love and pre- 
sumption. Help me, then, my dear Emily, to understand my own 
deficiencies, that I may be enabled to overcome them. Write to 
me with perfect candor, and without fearing to offend me. You 
luive much too good an opinion of me ; — ^in your last letter, you 
spoke of me in terms whicn I am far, very £eir, from deserving. 
" Adieu. — Believe me ever 

" Your sincere and tenderly-attached fHend, 
"Rose dk Liancourt." 

Emily answered this request of the amiable girl, by reminding 
her of the agreement which they had entered into, previous to 
leaving Madame d'Elfort's ; and expressed her willinefess to abide 
by it, 5 Rose still wished it, and her confessor would undertake 
the task. She added, that she only consented to enter into a dis- 
cussion, on the condition which had originally been stipulated. — 
that Roise should read everything that was written on Doth sides 
of the question. 

Rose's answer was full of joyful anticipation. 

** Monsieur de Beauvais," she wrote, " who is grami curd of the 

town, and my confisssor, is a man venerable for ms years, wisdom 

and piety. His time is, at present, too much taken up with pie- 

pantionB £>r the jubilee, to allow of his attending to .anything 

else , but he hBB promised me thiyt m ioorm he has any leisii|% 
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which will be in about three weeks, he will write to you on this 
importsnt sabject In the meantime, he strongljr leeommends for 
your perusal a woric entitled ^^ An Amicable Discussion, on the 
subject of tlie Establishment and Doctrine of the Anglican 
Church, and the Reformation in general." It is in tiie form of- 
letters, and consists of two volumes. I beseech you, my beloved 
friesd, lose no time in procitring this excellent book ; or, if you 
cannot get it, I will send it you. 

'* What happiness for me, my dear Emily, if I could one day 
hail you a member of the true church I you, my friend, in whom 
I have ever reposed so much confidence ! you, whom I love so 
tenderly ! I hope,— yes, I trust, if you are but candid, that I shall 
have the joy of seeing you abandon error, and embrace truth I I 
tray Crod, with all my heart, to enlighten your mind by His Holy 
Ipirit^ for, as you justly observe, without his grace we can do 
nothing. 

^ Monsieur de Beauvais has been my confessor ever since I was 
nine years old. Under his instructions I attended my premiirt 
comnmmon, and he has behaved like a father to Claire and myself. 
He is so good, so kind, so eentle ! When you know him, I am 
sore you will acknowledge me excellence of his character. 
" Your own affectionate 

" Rose." 

Having despatched her answer to this letter, Emily waited, 
with mingled feelings of curiosity and interest, the result of the 
promise made by the confessor to Rose. She did not, however, 
neglect the means of preparing herself for the expected contest 
She read and searched the Scriptures diligently, especially those 
parts which bear on the subject ; and the more she did so, the 
more was she convinced, that the doctrines and practice of the 
Romish church are diametrically opposed to the plainest declara- 
tions, and, indeed, the whole tenor of the Word of Grod. She also 
consulted some approved works on the subject of the intended 
controversy ; and, above all, fervently prayed to the " Father of 
lights," that he would guide her by his Holy Spirit, preserve her 
from all error, and bless the discussion to the promotion of the 
eternal welfere of her beloved friend. 

In the meantime, she and Lydia had seen Caroline once or 
twice ; but there was a reserve in her manner, and a restraint on 
their conversation, which rendered these interviews extremely 
distressing. Not a gleam of li^ht seemed to pierce through the 
gloom, and Mr. Howard's continued silence became every day 
more extraordinary. But it was, at length, accounted for, and in 
a manner as melancholy as it was unexpected. 

A letter arrived for Emily, signed by sister Constance, inclosing 
anotker, which Caroline had reotiyed ftomaxk 1&d«!^\i OLtci^eim^^. 
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It wag dated firom a small and obseiure town, in Uie soutli of Ital]m 
and contained the account of her Other's death. The cknTman 
stated, that he had been travelling for the benefit of his health, 
and had been induced, by the peculiar beauty of the scenery, to 
▼isit this spot, which was several miles out of the track usually 
pursued by travellers. The people of the little inn informed him 
that they had a sick guest, a stranger, who had come to them 
several weeks before, and, they believed, was in a very dangerous 
state. He had been delirious till within the last few hours, and 
was now, thou|[h sensible, so weak and reduced, that the villafs 
surgeon entertained no hopes of his recovery. Who he was, th^ 
had not been able to ascertain, as he had come with i)ost^horses 
to his carriage, and the only servant he broue ht wi^ Him, having 
been hired at the last town through which he had passed, could 
give no information about him. All they knew was, that he was 
well provided with money ; and they thought that il Signor Ingia$, 
being his countryman, might like to converse with him, and would, 
from a knowledge of the language in which several papers in his 
I>ortmanteau were written, be Me to inform his mends^ of his 
situation. 

Mr. Mowbray immediately visited the invalid, and found him 
indeed in a hopeless condition. He resolved to remain at the inn 
for the present, with the view of being useful to him ; and his 
hopes were not disappointed. Mr. Howard, though on the brink 
of the grave, was sensible of the comfort his presence was calcu* 
lated to ^ve. Though reduced to the greatest weakness, he was 
able, at intervals, to converse with him, and to communicate his 
wishes with regard to his family, which Mr. Mowbray took down 
in writing. 

In these instructions, he committed his children to the care and 
guardianship of his brother-in-law, Mr. Mortimer. It was well 
for the tranquillity of his mind, that, owing to his havine been for 
the last three months travelling in different parts of Italy, he had 
not received the letters which Emily had written ; but he seemed 
to have entertained some apprehension on that very subject, firom 
the message he sent to Caroline. In this commumcation he told 
her, that he feared he had acted incautiously, in too hastily in- 
dulging her wish to become a boarder at the convent He en- 
treated her, however, as she valued the last injunctions of her 
dying £aither, not to decide on any change of religion, without due 
deliberation, and, above all, not to take the veil till she was twen- 
ty-one, but to visit England, for at least three months, before sbn 
made any final' arrangement, or took any important step. 

Mr. Mowbray added, that he had been enabled to exhibit to his 
dyine friend the gospel way of salvation bvr Christ alone, and had 
found him willing to listen to it ; that he had every reason to be- 
liave that Mi, Howard had em^^^^ed Uiat salvation, as hisjoaly 
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Hope ; and thtt he had had the satis&ctioii to see him dq[iait im 
peace. 

The letter of sister Constance, in which this commnnicatioa 
was enclosed, informed Emily that Caroline had heen so shocked^ 
80 totally overcome, hy this heart-rending intelligence, that she 
was now lying seriously ill, and the superieure had thought it 
necessary to call in the physician of the establishment 

No words can describe the state of angoish and distress into 
which Emily and Lydia were plunged, by this double calamity. 
It was, however, no time to indulge in inactive sorrow ; and they 
were mercifully enabled to recollect that " whom the Lord lovem, 
he chasteneth ;" and to take comfort from the assurance that it 
is " for their profit." Mrs. Fortescue, with her usual kindness, 
immediately went to the convent, in order to ascertain whether it 
was possible to have Caroline removed, but was assured that such 
an attempt would be highly dangerous. She then sought an in 
terview with the physician, who somewhat allayed her fears, by 
the information that Caroline's illness, being of a nervous charac« 
ter, was not likely to prove fatal, though her recovery would pro* 
bably be slow. 

Emily and Lydia suffered the most intense anziet^r, during tfa« 
three ensuing weeks. To know that Caroline was ill, suflfering^ 
and in sorrow, and yet to be debarred from attending, or even see* 
ing her, was a trial that required the utmost exercise of Christian 
fortitude, humility, and resignation. At last, they were assured 
that she was in a state of convalescence, but would not be able, 
for some time to come, to descend to the parlor, in order to see 
her friends. In the interim, the IV^or and his lady were ffoing 
to Paris for a week, and they took £mily and Lydia with tiiem^ 
hoping that the change would tend to recruit ooth their health 
and their spirits. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A MXLANCROLT SYXNT. 
Blessed are the dead which die in the liord from henceforth.— Rbv. sir. 18. 

Om their return to S , the cousins immediately hastened to 
^e convent They saw Caroline at the grate, but only for a few 
minutes, and their interview was most afi^ting. She waa iqa1» 
20* 
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aad Mul, and had evidently soffued moeh ; bat there was more 
fiiendliness, and less reserve, in her manner, than they had for 
•ome time seen, and when Emily informed her that she had 
written to her fiither, and was in daily e3q)ectation of his arrival^ 
she announced, with a sigh, her intention of compljrine with JM^. 
Howard's last wishes, by accompanjring her ancle and &mily ta 
England. Her sister and coasin heard this resolution with pleas- 
ore, and began to indulge the hope that she might retam to the 
path she hm forsaken. 

It was, therefore, with hearts considerably lightened, that they 
retamed to their present abode. A letter lay on the table, direct- 
ed to Emily, in a hand with which she was not acquainted. As 
the fomily were waiting supper for them, she took the letter in 
her hand, and as she descended to the supper*room, just opened 
it to look at the signature. It was " De Beauyais, cure de S — ,** 
and she reclosed it, satisfied that the subject was not one which 
demanded an immediate perusal. The JVlajor observed the action, 
and said, " he was sorry she should be compelled to an act of self* 
deniaL** 

" It can scarcely be called so, my dear sir," replied Emily, " for 
the letter is one which can ve^ well wait It is the long-prom- 
ised epistle from Monsieur de Beauvais, the venerable priest who 
has kindly undertaken to make me a convert to his ^ith.*^ 

"Oh!" exclaimed the Major, " is it from the old priest at last! 
Well I wonder you are not all impatience to read it I must con- 
fess, I am not a little curious to know how he will set about your 
conversion." 

** There can be nothing in it," replied Emily, "■ that I should not 
wish my friends to hear. If^ therefore, you will take the trouble 
of reading it after supper, we can all profit by the good Other's 
arguments." 

" Volontiers," said the Major, and the conversation was changed, 
by Emily's repeating the substance of their conversation with 
(^uroline^ and the hopes inspired by her unusual frankness. Mrs. 
Fortescue shook her head, and begged them not to be too sanguine 
in their expectations. 

Supper was now over, and the Major took up the letter. It be- 
gan thus : — 

^ Mademoiselle, 
" This is the first time I have the honor of writing to you, and 
I am truly grieved that this letter should be the means of pouring 
a flood of sorrow into your good and affectionate heart." 

"Oh! give it me, I beseech ^rou !" exclaimed Emily, turning 
pale, and trembling with agitation; "that fatal letter contains 
some dreadful news, which f am notorepared to hear!" 

She rose fimm her chair} and with bxeathless emotion, held out 
i*er hand fox the letter. 
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**Nay, nar,*' said the Major, soothingly, "you abum yontteU; 
peihapt witbout sufficient cause. Allow me just to plance over 
the first page, and, if it contains an3rthing really painful, I will 
tell you so candidly, and giye you back the letter. 

Emily leaned against the chair, and, pressing her hands on her 
throbbing heart, watched his countenance in torturing suspense. ' 

The Major read a few lines in silence, wMle his open counte- 
nance spumed an expression of pity and concern ; then, hastily 
folding up the letter, he said, in a gentle voice, 

" I will not read it to you just now ; you had better read it youzw 
self." 

Emily caught the letter, and, running up to her room, locked the 
door, threw tbe dreadful missive on the bed, and knelt down beside 
it. Her heart had already foreboded its contents ; but she durst 
not.trust herself to read it, till, like Hezekiah, she had " spread it 
before the Lord.** Having in a few words of agonized earnestness, 
implored grace and strength from on high, to enable her to bear 
the trial as a Christian should, she arose, and, opening the letter 
with a trembling hand, read as follows :-r- 

** Mademoisellx, 

" This is the first time I have the honor of writing to you, and 
I am truly grieved that this letter should be the maans of pouring 
a flood of sorrow into your good and affectionate heart. Your 
beloved and excellent young mend is no more ! Our dear Rose 
de Liancourt has gone to receive, in heaven, the reward of her 
amiable virtues. Sue was seized, about ten days ago, with a brain 
fever, which yesterday proved feital. 

'* Her death is an irreparable loss to her family, and a subject of 
grief to all who knew her. Tou, mademoiselle, were of this 
number; you loved her; she retumpd your affection with equal 
love ; and your mutual attachment did honor to both, for it was 
founded on sympathy of character. 

" Before her illness. Rose frequently spoke to me of you. She 
showed me your last letter, and requested me to answer the ques- 
tions you proposed. I promised her to do so, as soon as I had 
some little leisure ; but hitherto I have been unable to perform 
my promise. My time has been absorbed by my ministerial 
duties, and by otner claims on it from without, which admit of 
no delay. As soon, however, as I am allowed a little rest, I hope 
to have the pleasure of exhibiting to your view the powerful 
reasons on which we rest our belief in those truths which you do 
not acknowledge. Do not fear that I shall seek to deceive you. 
I will tell you why Catholics believe those things, and you will 
judge whether they are right or wrong. But, first of all, let us 
seek help irom God. You sincerely desire to know the truth ; 
pray to Him, then, to teach you ; for if He do not enlighten our 
minds, we must for ever remain in darkness. 
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*^ nan WM a dovM emeMed in TOOr letter, wMeh, t9« wiH 
allow me to say, haspainea me ezoeemni^y. You seemed to fiMn^ 
that, in the erent of yoor not becoming a Catholic, I ^oold for- 
bid oar dear Rose to lore yon, or to eontinue to whte to to«. 
Thevs is no danger of that, now that yoor Mend is no more ; out, 
were she still living, as I wish firom my heart she were, you may 
rest assured, my dear joong lady,^tibat, fiir from wishing to lessen 
her esteem ana affection in tou, I should mther have aoftght to 
increase your friendship, ana promote your correspondence. I 
have only the honor of Imowing you by what she told me of you, 
and by your letter, which she left with me ; but these sources ars 
saflcient to inspire me with tiie most lively esteem for your 
chaiacter, and to convince me that your intercourse with your 
friends can only be fiivorable to the interests of wisdom and virtue. 
This, mademoiselle, is the opinion I have formed of yon, anl 
which inspires me with those sentiments of esteem and respect 
with which I have the honor to be, 
** Mademoiselle, 

** Tour very humble servant. 
« And affectionate friena. 
"Dk Bbauvais, Cur^ de S w*' 

Many and bitter were the tears of sorrow shed over this kind 
and polite letter of the venerable priest The ties of affection 
which subsisted between Rose and Emily were of no common 
character; they had entwined themselves with irresistible power, 
round the heart of the latter ; they had mixed with her every feel- 
ing, so as almost to become a part of her very existence ; and it 
was dreadful,-— it was heart-rending, to have them thus suddenly,^ 
thus distressingly, torn asunder. Her sobs of anguish almost' 
tenified Lydia : nut after the first irrepressible burst was over-' 
she was enablea to throw herself^ in humble faith and resignatioiL 
at the feet of Him who has said that ** He doth not afBlct willing 
ly, nor ^eve the children of men.'* She strove to yield her btt 
loved friend into.his hands, and to say, with the meek submissioi 
of filial confidence, " Not my will, but thine, be done !" J 

There was something exceedingly dark and mysterious in tH 
afflictive dispensation of Providence. So young, so interestin 
so peculiarly eifted with every quality requisite to the fonnatl^ 
of a lovely and useful character ; the gentle soother oi a mothfif 
woes, — the guiding star of her fethei'a a Sections^ whose sw| 
influence was insensibly leading him baok to the paths of I 
tue, — ^the affectionate instructress of her youthful sister.-^ 
darling of her family, who beheld in her the pledge of bnn 
and happier days to the small circle of which she was the centif 
it might have been reasonably hoped, Ikat her life would be a^ 
i>rgieat and beneficent purposes. And when Emily recolto 
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th«8titt more beautiful and interesting leatures of her efaarae* 
t ter,— -that depth and fervor of youthful piety, that conscientioas- 
•incerity of motives and action, that unreserved devotedness of 
heart and soul, to the God whom her anxious spirit panted so 
earnestly to know,— ^he wept when she thought of all this, and 
of the hopes she had indulged, that He who had thus " begun a 
good work in her,"-— would still further enlighten her mind by the 
bright beams of his Holy Spirit, and fit her for some important 
work, by which she liiight gltfiify him on earth. But "my 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, 
i^ith the Lord. For as the heavens are higher tlum the earth, 
BO are my ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts than 
your thoughts^* 

" Sweet Rose !'* exclaimed Smily, as her thoughts dwelt with 
ilielancholY pleasure on the truly Christian excellences of her 
departed mend, " thy weary and heavy-laden" soul is now at rest 
on the bosom of thy God and Saviour. It was none but Himself 
who had inspired thee with those deep convictions, which so ef- 
fectually counteracted the soul-deluding doctrines of an apostate 
church, and made thee feel that there was no hope of salvation for 
a sinner, but in His blood and righteousness. And the clouds of 
remaining error have now been entirely dissipated; thou art noyr 
permitted to see Him "fiice to face," and to "know even as thou 
att kndwn." Thy drooping spirit shall no more be weighed down 
with the burden of sin, or pierced by the th6ms of sorrow, or per* 
plexed by distressing doubt, uncertainty, and darkness, ** for Uie 
XAmb who is in the midst of the throne shall feed thee, and lead 
thee to living fountains of water, and God shall wipe away all 
tears from thine eyes." 

Wh^n Emily 1^ somewhat recovered the shock caused by this 
unexpected tnal, she paid a long-intended visit to Madame d'£l- 
fort ; and, knowing with what a&ctionate tenderness that lady had 
re^rded her beloved Rose, she took with her the letters she had re- 
ceived from her, as also that of Monsieur de Beauvais, feelbff con- 
vinced that their perusal would be interesting to her friend. Jn 
this she was not deceived : Madame d'Elfort thanked her for this 
proof of confidence, and read the letters with tears of emotion. 

"They are just what I should have expected from her," she 
said ; " dear Kose was, indeed, no common character, and her 
actions were ever those of a child of Grod. Our venerable cur^ 
gave it as his opinion, upwards of a year ago, that she was intend- 
ed b]^ heaven for some great and uncommon destiny ; and most 
strikingly is his prophecy fulfilled. She is snatched fromthe sins 
and sorrows of earth, to enjoy the glories and the hanpiness of 
heaven ; she has not long ^ rought the good fight' of fidth, but she 
has already won the victor's lewaid,—- even *that crown of gloiy 
which fadeih not away.' " 
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" That crown, my dear Madam,'' observed Emily; " can n§T*r ' 
be the reward of human righteousness. It is the free gift of 
God ; our beloved Rose, I trust, truly and deeply felt this ; add { 
the is now among the blessed number of those who ' have wash* | 
ed their robes, and made them white in the blood of the Lamb ;' | 
and THERKFORK are they before the throne of Grod." j 

JE^fadame d*£lfort regarded Emily, as she said this, with a Idcflc "^ 
of peculiar meaning ; then as if to change the subject she obsert- | 
ed, that it was incumbent on her to call on Monsieur de Beauvais, ' 
to thank him for his kindness, in apprising her of Rosens death , I 
and offered to accompany her to the house of the venerable priest 
Emiljr accepted the offer ; and, during their walk, her gbvemesa 
acquainted her with some particulars respecting the melancholy 
event they both deplored. 

Some hopes had been entertained of the recovery of Rose ; hex | 
delirium had subsided; and the fever seemed gradually abating 
Her father had been absent, but, having been sent for, bad returned 
with precipitation, and, in the a^ny of his feelings, flung himseil 
at the side of her bed, exclainung with vehemence, " Rose, my 
beloved Rose ! my darling child ! must I lose you ? " The im- 
prudence df this conduct was sooii aj^parent : — ^the interestine 
sufferer had been in a (j^uiet slumber, biit at this cry she started 
uttered a shriek of terror, and relapsckl into that state of delirium 
which eventually proved fatstl. The wretched &ther was dis- | 
' tracted ; but it Mras a most extraordinary circumstance, that the ' 
unfortunate Baroness seemed, on this dlstr^ssin|f occasion, to have 
recovered sonde portion of her Idng-estranged teason. It was she 
who attempted to conifort her husband, and spoke of her daughter 
as only removed from earth to heaven. 

MBUlame d'Elfort added, that little Claire was very ill ; that she 
had wept incessantly since the death of her sister, and, as she 
"^as a very" delicate child, serious apprehensions were entertained | 
of her not long surviving her. | 

By this time they had reached the residence of the ctm^ and ^ 
' fortunately found him at home. He received them with great j 
urbanity and kindness, and spoke to Emily df her friend, in a way | 
that soon melted her into tears. i 

" My dear young lady," said he, " your friend was an angel upon 
earth, and you were indeed happy in the friendship of such a being. 
Here is your letter, which she put into my hand, and } wish I coaU 
give you even a faint idea of the impassioned fervor with which 
she longed and prayed for your conversion ; the earnestness with t 
which she entreated that I would leave no argument untried, that j 
xhight be the means of leading you back to the fold of the Good | 
Shepherd. This was her last request to me, the last time I saw 
her, which was only a few days before she was seized with tiie 
Atal diaoider that tenniaated VieT e».%\ftwie I saw her not aftei 
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tWat, for the priest of the village near her &ther*s house was called 
in to administer the last sacraments to the unconscious sufferer , 
but I had given her my solemn promise, and I shall not ML to per- 
form it, if you will allow me to write to }rou on the suhject. The 
present is no time to enter on the discussion ) hut you must allow 
me to propose one question for your serious consideration : can it 
be a false religion, whose influence produces such characters as 
that of Rose V* 

Emily's tears and sobs almost suffocated her, and she was totally 
unable to reply to this subtle question, though she felt, and could 
have wished to sa^r, that it was a higher and holier influence than 
that of Popery, which had made her friend what she was. Mad- 
ame d'Elfort, kindly sympathizing in her emotion, drew her away 
from the house, and they returned to her own residence. 

When Emily was somewhat recovered, she took her into the 
garden, and unwilling to neglect the advantage which she thought 
had been gained over her feelings, thus addressed her, in the kind- 
est and most affectionate manner : — 

" Permit me, my dear young friend, to add a few words to those 
which our excellent cur^ has just spoken to you. As long as you 
were mj pupil, 3rou can bear me witness, that I have never inter- 
fered with your religious sentiments. But now that' our relative 
situations are changed, the obligation to silence no longer exists. 
I would, therefore, as a friend, anxious for your spiritusd welfare, 
earnestly and affectionately entreat you to examine the subject 
with the attention which its importance demands. I neither can, 
nor will, enter into any controversy With you ; but I would be- 
seech you, by every motive that is dear* or sacred, not to persist in 
error. Think of your beloved Rose, and ask yourself, as Monsieur 
de Beauvais suggested, whether ker religion could he false ? Be 
assured, my love, that from the mansions of everlasting blessed- 
ness, she is now looking doWn upon you, with celestial love and 
compassion, and, if she Weie permitted, would join her entreaties 
to mine, to persuade you to be happy* Nay, it is no unwanant- 
able stretch of the imagination, to believe, that she has obtained 
permission to attend you, as your guardian angel. Think of her, 
then, as hovering around you now, and fancy that you hear her ad- 
dresing you in these tender accents :— * O my Emily ! my beloved 
friend 1 close not ^ur ears, harden not your heart, against the 
truth ! persist not in an error Which must for ever separate us 1' " 

Emily's tears flowed unrestrainedly, during this dangerous 
speech. Her judgment was not, in the slightest degree, misled 
by it ; she felt that it did not contain one scriptural or solid argu- 
ment ; yet it produced an effect upon her, which must be felt to 
be understood. It spoke so powerfully to the feelings, that it al- 
most captivated them ; there was a specibusness, a fascination in 
^t, that dazzled the imagination, and f aBiia.T«diiS[i<^ ^ft<^^^c(tA. ^Sa^ 
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iih her leaaon almost oreipowered by the spe]l,--lier mind bewil- 
dMed and in tumults. She, however, breathed a silent piayer for 
divine assistance, and was enabled to perceive that her oest safe* 
ffuard against her excited and overwrought feelings lay in main- 
taining a total silence. She, therefore, durst not trust herself to 
reply, for she felt that, had she uttered but a single word, that woid 
migut have compromised her. 

The arrival of Mrs. Fortescue and Lydia happily relieved her 
from the embarrassment of her situation, and they soon after took 
their leave, promising to see Madame d'Elfort again, before they 
leftFnmee. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THJB OSPA&TUaX. 

Be not eanied about with struige doetrines. Fbr it ia a good tUng that the 
heart be established with grace.-^HiB. Jdii. 9. 

Thk next day, to the great delight of Emily and Lydia, Mr. 
Mortimer arrived, and their departure was fixed for the thiid dar 
after. He saw Caroline at the grate, but she was sad and reserved, 
though she promised to be ready to accomjiany her friends. Not- 
withstanding this promise, however, the intervening time was 
passed in great anxiety by Emily and Lydia; but their fears were 
dissipated, bv Caroline's leaving the convent, with her two sis- 
ters, on the day before that fixed for their departure. 

Emily called for them, and thought it the best opportunity of 
bidding the superieure, and the other nuns of their acquaiigitance, 
farewell. Their parting with the former was rather polite than 
friendly, and Miss Smithson bade them a very formal adieu; but 
the other nuns spoke kindly, and Emily was partictdarly affected 
by the manner of sister Constance. As the door opened for Caro- 
line's egress, that interesting nun embraced them all, and ^e tears 
started to her eyes. Emily clasped her neck affectionately and 
whispered, ^' I hope, my dear madam, that, if we meet no more OD 
earth, we may be re-united in heaven.'' 

'^ That must depend entirely on yourself," jreplled the nun, fix- 
ing on her a look of melancholy interest Then, after a pause, 
Mike added, ** Could you &yor me with a law loinutes' of privatft 
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Conversation ? 1 have something to say to you, ^vhich I should 
much like to have an opportunity of imparting." 

Emily bowed assentiiigly, and, requesting her cousins to pro- 
ceed without her, re-entered the parlor, and was soon joinea by 
sister Constance. 

** My dear friend," she said, " I have sought this opportunity, in 
order to speak to you on the all-important topic of religion. While 
you were a pupil in the establishment, I refrained from pressing 
the subject ; but now that you are going away, and I may never see 
you again, I cannot bear the idea that a person 1 iove sincerely 
should remain in the most fetal of all errors. Allow me, then, to . 
askj my dear Emily, why are you not a Catholic ? or rather, why 
do you not become one ?" 

*' Because, my dear friend, I do not believe jrour church to be 
better than mine ; — nay, I do not even believe its doctrines to be 
agreeable to scripture." 

" But you mmt be aware that ours is the only true, Catholic, 
and Apostolic church ; and that out of its pale there is no salva- 
tion." 

The nun uttered this with evident sincerity, and an earnestness 
that deeply affected Emily. She, however, answered, without a 
moment's hesitation, 

" This is not the first time I have been told so ; but it is my 
duty to declare that I know of no foundation in the Word of God 
for such an assertion." 

Sister Constance looked at her with UnafTected surprise, and 
•aid, 

*' I alvirays thought that yoit Protestants boasted of your superior 
knowledge of the Bible ; yet, if you read it so constantly, how is 
it that you do not know its contents 1 The truth I have asserted 
ik contained in that book, and yet you say you are not acquainted 
with it" 

" I have never seen it there," replied Emily, with energy- ; " and 
I can assure you confidently that there is no such declaration in 
the inspired volume." 

" Yott must be greatly mistaken, for I am equally certain, that 
tihe very words I have uttered are contamed in the Bible." 

" Perhaps, then, you will be kind enough to point them out to 
me, or to tell me in which part of the Bible they are to be found." 

" I really cannot, just at this moment," said the nun, looking 
considerably mortified, " but, if you will favor me with another 
mterview, before you leave France, I shall be able to prove to you 
that you are altogether wrong." 

" I certainly will come again, dear Madam, since you wish it, 
and if you can show me the words you have mentioned in the 
Bible, I shall most readily acknowledge that you are right.'* 

"But, if I convince youof yoor error^will ^o^i^h»SKmjSl\** 
21 
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fenoonce iti Will you consent to be further instructed in tiM 
truth, either by our confessor, Mr. Saville, or by some other priest 1** 

" My dear mend,** said Emily, ** I require no further instruction. 
If you can show me in the Bible, that * the Roman Catholic church 
is the only true one, and that out of its pale there is no salvatioi^' 
I shall be fully convinced of the Yalidity of its claims to infalli 
lility, and shall be ready to submit to all its dictates." 

** Your conversion, then, is both easy and certain,** exclaimed 
sister Constance, virbile her eyes, usually so sad and dove-like, 
sparkled virith animation and delisht " The passage you want is 
in the New Testament, and I wiU look for it, and show it you to 
morrow." 

** Are you allowed to read the Bible in the convent ?" inquired 
'Emily, who had never seen one there, and strongly doubted the 
permission's being |pranted. 

" Certainly," replied the nun, looking, however, somewhat con- 
fused, '* we have one in the house, and if you will come to-mor- 
row, I shall be prepared to show you the passage in question, and 
shall also expect you to fulfil your promise to me." 

** Farewell, then, till to-morrow," said Emily, and they parted. 

Emily felt deeply interested in the conversation which had just 
taken place, and in tbe result of the next da3r*s meeting. It was 
evident that the amiable nun firmly believed in tne truth of what 
■be had said. She had, probably, never read any part of the Bible 
herself^ except the few extracts in her prajrer-boox. How Would 
she feel, when she found that the assertion she had made, and 
which she had, no doubt, heard repeatedly from others, formed no 
part of the Word of Grod ? But would she be allowed-even to look 
for it ? Emily feared not, and she therefore resolved to take with* 
her a French New Testament She was sincerely attached U> 
■ister Constance,^ and, therefore, prayed earnestly for the divin* 
blessing, on the conversation which was about to take place. 

But she was little aware of the constant vigilance exercised in 
a convent, or of the promptitude of the apostate church, in coun- 
teracting everything that might be hostile to its influence. 

At the appointed hour, she presented herself at the grate, with 
a French Testament in her hand. After she had waited some 
time, sister Constance made her appearance ; but she locked hur 
lied and agitated, and had evidently been weepins. 

**' My dear friend," she said, ** I am truly sorry that I have givei 
you the trouble of coming, for I am so very much engaged, uiat 1 
cannot stay one moment with you." 

Emily felt extremely disappointed, and reminded her oi the es* 
^^igement they had o^e, aiKl the promise each had given the 
other. The nun, however, though with evident ieluctance,^per 
sisted in pleading her nimerous avocations, and the utter imp<wti 
bUit/ofmii tpmixtg #v«ft a fow minutes with her. 
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*' Perhaps,** observec Emily, ** the present may be an incon* 
venient time for you : but, though 1 cannot come to-morrow, aa 
Vfe are to set out early in the morning, I will return at any hour 
this evening, if you will only grant me five minutes* conversation. 
Do not refuse me, dear madam, for it is most probable that we 
shall never meet again on earth " 

The sister was affected, and, after a pause, replied, 

** Well, my dear Emily, if you can return at six this evening, I 
shall strain every nerve to have a few moments' conversation with 
you." 

They parted with this understanding; and, precisely as the 
church clock struck six, Emily was again at the doer. 

The portress did not invite her to enter the parlor ; but as she 
withdrew from the door, the pale face of sister Constance appeared 
at the small grating. 

** It is in vain, my dear friend," said she, in a dejected tone, ** I 
cannot give you even one moment." 

Emily felt unable to urge her request, but her look of entreaty 
spoke volumes, as she merely said, 

" I have brought a New Testament with me." 

The color rushed to the cheek of the nun, and in a hurried, and 
almost imploring voice, she repeated, " It is in vain, — I cannot 
speak to you !" Then, in a low and suppressed tone, she added, 
" I have told la mere superieui'e how much I wished for a few mo- 
ments' conversation with you ; but it cannot be ; I cannot be al- 
lowed to speak to you! Farewell! God bless you!" and the 
tears gushed from her eyes, as she hastily withdrew from the 
small grating, and the portress drew the shutter across it. 

Emily stood for a moment riveted to the spot, with her eyes fixed 
on the door from which sister Constance had disappeared. She 
then slowly bent her steps homeward, reflecting on the disappoint- 
ment she had experienced. It w^as evident that the nun had con- 
fessed, either to the priest, or the inmates of the convent, her con- 
versation with Emily, their intended interview, and its object. 
She had probably been obliged to ask for a Bible, and the rulers of 
the convent had become alarmed. They had feared that the prey, 
so successfully entangled in their net, might struggle to escape, 
and had, therefore, with the cauiion so characteristic of their sys- 
tem, wisely resolved to prevent the danger, by forbidding the in- 
terview. In what way they had accounted to their victim for the 
necessity of these precautions, remained, of course, a mystery; 
but Emily's heart swelled with indignant sorrow, as she thought 
of the cruel perfidy which marked their conduct, and the melan- 
choly state of spiritual darkness in which the interesting nun was 
thus retained by their tyranny. They were " blind leaders of the 
bUnd ;'* and she shuddered, as she prayed that they might not 
> both fall into the pit" 
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The partf set out the next mornings, on their letaro to £ii|^- 
land, and as their voyage approached its termination, it seemed as 
if the dark clouds of sorrow and anxiety were gradually yielding 
to the sweet influence of retum^rg cheerfulness and hope. They 
arrived in safety, and again revisited the scenes and friends of 
former days. Some sad recollections unavoidably presented them- 
selves, but, aAer a time, peace and serenity regained their as- 
cendency, and it was finally settled, that Caroline should remain 
at her uncle^s house till she was of age, while Henrietta and Julia 

should be sent to G », and placed under the care of Mrs. Har- 

ley, the excellent and pious governess who had educated Emily 
and Caroline. Lydia was also to spend a year or two at the same 
establishment, with a view to the completion of her education, 
and Emily and Caroline were invited by Mrs. Somerville to pass 
a few weeks with her. The former gladly availed herself of her 
fiither's permission, to accept the invitation ; and the latter, after 
some hesitation, resolved to accompany her. 

Great was the sorrow of their kind friends, both at Cliffden 

parsonage and at G , to find that the subtleties of popery had 

thus succeeded in bewildering the mind of Caroline, and that her 
influence hid operated on her two younger sisters, to draw them 
into the same snare. They resolved, however, in humble depend- 
ence on divine assistance, to endeavor to undeceive her, without 
attempting to put any constraint on her inclinations. 

Caroline was, at nrst, extremely reserved, and adhered, with 
scrupulous exactness, to all the forms of her new religion. Mr. 
Saviiie had given her a general letter of recommendation to the 
priests Of his persuasion, in whatever town she might inhabit, 
and she bad, in consequence, placed herself under the guidance of 

the priest at G , who was one of the strictest and most bigoted 

of his fraternity. By him she was introduced to the chief mem- 
bers of his congregation, who, knowing: the character of the family 
with whom she was now residing, resolved to use every exertion 
to preserve her from their influence. Mr. Dudley himseLf watched 
over his new charge with no common jealousy, and Caroline 
seemed almost to live apart from her fhends, at the very time that 
she was residing in the midst of them. 

There were a few moments, however, when she was more 
accessible, and, as she found that her liberty was not interfered 
with, she became gradually less reserved. The hallowed influ- 
ence of former associations, too, seemed to be regaining some as- 
cendency over her mind, and her friends began to hope^hat she 
would eventually see through the mists of error that had obscured 
her reason. They thought it best to abstain from argument with 
her, and gently endeavored to lead her mind to more scriptural 
views. She gradually suffered herself to be persuaded to join in 
the prayers of the fiimily»-and at length yielded to the entreaties 
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of Lydia, that she would hear Mr. Somerville preach, in thm 
church she had so long attended. This service seemed to make a 
powerful impression on her mind; she felt herself, as it went, 
carried back to those da^-s of h*>lIowed enjoyment when she had 
hung delighted on the words of the feithful pastor, and "received 
with meekness the engrafted word, which was able to save her 
souP Again she heard those heavenly instructions, and they 
funded in her ears like the sweet strains of long-forsotten music ; 
again she listened to the wonls of eternal life, from the lips of him 
who had been the instrument of leading her to God, and some 
portion of her former feelings rushed back upon her soul, l^mily 
and L^dia saw the tears she shed, and their nearts thrilled within 
them, in joyful anticipation, and their prayers rose with sileqt 
fervor to the God of all Grace, the " Father of lights, from ^hom 
Cometh every good and perfect gift." 

The next morning, Caroline received a visit from a lady to 
whom the priest had introduced her. The vigilance of Popish 
zeal had discovered her crime, in attending a Protestant place of 
worship, and this lady had been deputed to remonstrate with h^, 
on this flagrant breach of propriety. Caroline felt annoyed by 
the consciousness of being thus closely watched, but assured hdr 
friend that she was true to the church, and had not, even in 
thought, swerved from her allegiance. But, from that day, tbeie 
was no more peace for her. Every action was watched, ca*^ 
vassed, and commented on, by her Romish friends, and eyem 
opportunity seized, of lecturing and directing her, till she becanw 
weary of such unwarranted interference. . Her repeated assi»- 
ances of fidelity to the church seemed to have but little weight, 
and her impatience under this system of petty persecution did not 
mend the matter. 

All this opposition, however, produced an effect very different 
from that which was intended It roused the mind of Caroline to 
inquiry, and disposed her to listen more favorabry to the simple 
truths of the gospel. Again she read her long-neglected Bible, and 
prayed for divine illumination to understand its blessed truths. 
Her friends rejoiced over this promising alteration in her senti- 
ments ; but, in the meantime, the priest was not idle. He wrote 
to Mr. Saville, informing him of the danger in which his new con- 
vert stood \ and, as soon as time would permit, the last-named 

gentleman made his appearance at G . He obtained an intci- 

view with Caroline, who was much startled at seeing him. He 
told her of the anxiety for her spiritual state, which had induced 
him to undertake a long and fatiguing journey *, and so completely 
did he re-establish his power over her, that she was prevailed on to 

shorten her stay at G , and return to her uncle's, where, Kt 

thought, she would be less under Protestant influence. 

Emily followed her cousin, and the priest also established him- 
21» 
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■elf for a thort time in the town, with the intention of keeping a 
atrict watch over her ; and it was not long before he denounced 
and forbade her intimacy with Mr. and Mrs. Morton. Caroline 
remonstrated, and represented the impossibility of her thus giving 
ap every one of her former friends ; but father Saville was positive, 
and, ima^ning that he could carry the point with a high hand, 
continued to assail her with such constant importunities, that his 
conduct came to the knowledge of Mr. Mortimer, who felt it his 
duty to interfere. He accordingly called on the priest, and i>oIite^ 
Iv, but firmly, insisted on his ceasing to persecute his niece. Father 
Saville, however, treated the injunction with contempt, and re- 
solved to follow up his system with Caroline, till he succeeded in 
prevailing on her to return to the convent 

He ha<^ however, somewhat overrated the extent of a power 
which was now on the decline ; and the violence of his zeal ac- 
celerated its overthrow. He discovered that Caroline had again 
visited Mrs. Morton, and had even so far transgressed his orders as 
to have attended the church at Cliffden, and heard Mr. Morton 
preach. His wrath was kindled by this circumstance, and losing 
sight of all prudential considerations, in the vehemence of his zea^ 
lie reproached her for her inconsistency and wavering, in terms so 
bitter, and with so little regard to moderation, or even the com- 
mon courtesies of life, that her indignation was at length roused 
to throw off the yoke of spiritual tyranny. Her eyes had been 
gradually opening to the errors of the system by which her senses 
had been captivated, and her better judgment for a time bewilder- 
ed ,* and his intemperate conduct severed the remaining link that 
bound her. She asserted her independence of all priestly author 
ity, pad her right to follow the dictates of conscience alone, espe 
cially in matters of religion. 

The priest was disconcerted, and endeavored to retrieve his error . 

but found, to his great dismajr, that he had lost his former influ* 

ence, beyond all hope of regaining it Caroline appealed to hei 

. friends, and they thought it best to remove her from the scene of 

contention. She and Emil]^, therefore, once more returned to 

6 , and amidst the religious privileges, and truly Christian 

society of that place, her mind was gradually strengthened, nour 
ished, and confirmed in the truth. She was led to pray earnestly 
for divine direction, and experienced the fulfilment of that blessed 

fromise,— " I will bring the blind by a way that they know not ^ 
will lead, them in paths that they have not known. I will make 
darkness light before them, and crooked things straight; these 
thinss will I do unto them, and not forsake them." Oftien did 
she look back, with wondering gratitude and adoration, in the way 
by which she had been led from the perplexing mazes and dan- 
serous errors of a system, which cannot oe better described than 
Fy the words of our blessed Saviour to the Pharisees, " Te havs 
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Mt the word of God at naught by your tiadition; but in vain do 
they worship me, teaching for doctrines the commandments <^ 
men." 

Christian Parents ! Protestant Parents ! bear with me, while I 
•gain repeat the warning I have already endeavored to impress on 
your minds. You are called Protestants ; you glory in being the 
descendants of those who protested against Popenr, even when it 
was enthroned in the high places of our land. Iney stepped for- 
ward boldly, to assert the cause of truth, endured a long and glo« 
rious 8trug|;le, for that regions liberty which can only now from 
the possession of the pure Word of God, and succeeded in securing 
that invaluable treasure, though, in too many instances, at the 
price of their own lives. And can you so lightly regard the bless* 
ings they suffered and bled to procure for you ? Can you deem 
that danger trifling, which threatens again to bring your children 
under *^ the yoke of bondage t" ShaU the acquisition of mere 
worldly accomplishments be put in competition with the dearest^ 
— ^the most important interests of your helpless children ? 

It is a delusion to imaeine, that no danger can exist, because 
the heads of Roman Catholic establishments promise not to inter- 
fere with the religious sentiments of their pupils. That promise 
is not always kept ; but, even where it is adhered to, as in the case 
of Madame d'Elfort, with scrupulous fidelity, there are a thousand 
perils lurking in everything that surrounds the young persons 
thus exposed. The splendor of Popish rites and ceremonies, so 
captivating to the warm imagination of youth, — ^the specious plau- 
sibility of Popish doctrines, which they must constantly hear 
taught and enforced, in the instructions given to their Roman 
Catholic companions, — the seducing influence of Roman Catholic 
associations and friendships, — and the numberless fascinations of 
a religion which appeals, with almost irresistible power, to the 
senses, and through them, contrives to dazzle and bewilder the 
mind, — all these are ranged in formidable array, asainst the vet 
unfixed and uncertain principles of an inexperienced giri, — and is 
it a subject of wonder, that they too often prevail ? 

But, granting that she does not fall into the snare, so far, at 
least, as a change of religion is concerned, — still, the evils that 
must necessarily arise from such an education, are manifold and 
serious. Their principles are unsettled, the Bible neglected, a 
thousand unscriptural notions insensibly adopted, the sense of the 
importance of religion epradually lessened, and its place supplied 
by a spirit of levity, and indifference to spiritual tnings. Chris- 
tian Parents ! will you expose your children to such evils 1 Oh! 
if you value their immortal souls, — if you know the preciousness 
of that Bible v^hich testifies of Christ, and leads the sinner to him 
•lone, for pardon, peace, and salvation, — ^if you prize the blessings 
•fa scriptural fedth, consecrated and secured by the blood of mar- 
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